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PREFACE 


Dear Sir Campbell, 

It is now over four years since the Supervisory Committee 
on Newfoundland Studies was organized and I was com- 
missioned to direct and edit the studies which are here brought 
to completion. 

In the light of the tumultuous years which have inter- 
vened, it was surely a venture in faith to have decided then 
to take time out from the desperate business of war to 
examine a hitherto neglected corner of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The peoples of the British Commonwealth 
then stood alone in the West against the aggressor; although 
material aid was forthcoming from the United States in 
increasing volume, the Atlantic life-line was stretched danger- 
ously thin; the Mediterranean route was blocked and the 
enemy was advancing overland on Suez; in the East the 
Russian armies were in stubborn retreat; in the Pacific, as we 
then feared, Japan was poised to strike. Yet we believed not 
only in the triumph of our arms and the survival of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but, as well, in the re- 
establishment of a world order in which reason would again 
become important in the guidance of human affairs. We, 
therefore, thought it worthwhile to do an objective study on 
Newfoundland’s problems not merely out of academic interest 
but in the hope that it would be of assistance to the people of 
Newfoundland when, as had been promised by Parliament, 
they would have the opportunity of expressing their opinions 
as to the future constitutional status of their beloved country. 

We agreed, you will recall, that Newfoundland’s basic 
problems were economic and that, accordingly, a detailed 
description and analysis of Newfoundland’s economy was 
essential. This task was entrusted to Dr. S. A. Saunders who 
had done special work on the economy of the Maritime 
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Provinces of Canada, the region most nearly comparable 
economically to Newfoundland. One serious difficulty which 
he encountered was the absence of adequate statistical series 
on Newfoundland’s economic development and much detailed 
and tedious statistical work was thus essential before a report 
could be begun. In this work Dr. Saunders was ably assisted 
by Mr. H. C. Cummings, M.A. (later Lieut., R.C.N.V.R.), 
of St. . John’s. The tables on Newfoundland trade in the 
Appendix are, it is felt, an important statistical contribution 
to an understanding of Newfoundland’s economic problems. 
Dr. Saunders’ first draft was completed in 1943 and circulated 
to the Supervisory Committee and others for comment and 
criticism, but in view of economic changes since then much 
revision was essential before publication. Owing to other 
commitments Dr. Saunders was unable to undertake revision, 
which was accordingly done by the editor, who confesses to 
having taken wide liberties with Dr. Saunders’ original 
material. In fairness to Dr. Saunders, the editor must, there- 
fore, assume responsibility for the final text of the section 
on the Economy of Newfoundland. 

It will also be recalled that in planning the studies we 
felt that special attention should be given to Newfoundland’s 
strategic position in the North Atlantic. Two chapters are 
devoted to this topic: In Part II, Chapter I, Major Gerald 
S. Graham discusses Newfoundland’s position during the . 
centuries when the nations of the Old World were contending 
for mastery of the New; in Part II, Chapter XIV, Professor 
A. R. M. Lower examines the important role of Newfound- 
land in the Second World War and analyzes its position in 
the light of recent technological changes in warfare and the 
rise of the United States as a major world power. 

The historical studies in Part II by Professor A. M. Fraser 
throw new light on the evolution of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and on Newfoundland-Canadian relations. 
It has usually been assumed that Newfoundland’s political 
autonomy flowed from that already granted other dominions 
or self-governing colonies. Professor Fraser’s narrative of 
the negotiations over the “French Shore” and over American 
fishing rights indicates, however, that Newfoundland’s struggle 
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for an effective voice in its external relations developed quite 
independently from that of other dominions, and that in 
many ways Newfoundland ‘^broke trail/’ This section will 
have special interest to the people of Newfoundland, but it 
will have significance to all students of constitutional history. 
The spirit of sturdy independence, which characterized the 
people of Newfoundland throughout these prolonged negoti- 
ations, is, indeed, the very spirit which founded British 
freedom both at home and overseas. Professor Fraser’s 
chapters on negotiations for confederation with Canada pro- 
vide an answer to a question which Canadians have often 
asked — ^Why did Newfoundland not enter Confederation.? 
All these historical studies have a bearing on Newfoundland’s 
present and future. As Lincoln put it, ‘We cannot escape 
history.” These ‘battles long ago’ are part of Newfoundland’s 
living tradition; they helped to foster a local patriotism which 
is today a marked characteristic of the Island’s people. 

It should be noted that the volume was completed and 
set in type while the war was at its height, and victory, though 
assured, still seemed remote. Priorities in printing under 
wartime regulations, however, delayed publication. Essential 
changes have been made in proof to bring the material reason- 
ably up-to-date as of the time of ‘Agoing to press,” but it was 
thought an unnecessary expense to change all references to 
the war as a contemporaneous event. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my thanks to those 
who have directly or indirectly assisted in the preparation of 
this volume: To you. Sir Campbell, for arranging for the 
necessary funds, without which the project would have been 
impossible, and for your keen and sympathetic interest and 
wise counsel throughout; to the Supervisory Committee, the 
Publication Committee of Chatham House, and the New- 
foundland Branch of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, for careful reading and helpful criticism of the manu- 
script — it should, however, be noted that none of these have 
seen final drafts; to the various contributors, for their co- 
operation and good-natured acceptance of editorial criticism 
and blue-pencilling; to my wife, for preparation of the index 
and for assistance in revising and seeing the manuscript 
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through the press. I am sure that the contributors will also 
wish me to thank the many persons in Newfoundland, private 
citizens and officials, who freely contributed of their special 
knowledge and patiently answered the many questions 
addressed to them. They could not all be mentioned and it 
would be invidious to mention some and not others. 

It need scarcely be said that no one but the authors whose 
names are appended to the various studies is responsible for 
any statement of fact or opinion expressed therein. 

Yours sincerely, 

R. A. MacKay. 

Woodville, Ontario, 

August 31, ig45. 

Sir Campbell Stuart, G.C.M.G., K.B.E., 

Chairman, Supervisory Committee on Newfoundland Studies, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 

Chatham House, London, England. 


FOREWORD 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Much has been written about this unique island, standing 
as it does in one of the world’s greatest highways. Much has 
been said about its politics, its fish, its timber and its airports. 
Much more can be said and will be said, but in these studies 
edited by Professor R. A. MacKay we endeavour to present 
a somewhat different picture of past, present and future. 

I have had the good fortune to know the people of New- 
foundland well. I first went there some twenty-five years 
ago, and I have often been back since. They are an individual 
people who have known difficult days, but have borne them 
with fortitude and hardihood. They have been proud of 
their island nationhood, and their key position in communi- 
cations. They are about to put on new clothes, which may 
be the same colour as the old clothes but they will be different. 
The old Newfoundland has gone forever, and after the War 
we shall see something different, not in purpose or ideal but 
in outlook and status. 

The preparation of these studies has enabled me to learn 
more about the past and present of the Island, and I know 
my colleagues on the Supervisory Committee have appreciated 
with me this opportunity, and will wish to join with the 
Council of Chatham House in thanking the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration for their financial generosity, and in thanking those 
writers who have assisted Professor MacKay to make this 
real contribution to the study of a people whose place in 
history is forever assured. 

Campbell Stuart 


London, 

January i, 1945. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

T he island of Newfoundland has been known to 
Europeans longer than the mainland of the continent. 
Whether John Cabot made his landfall there is a matter 
of dispute among historians, but in any event European 
fishermen followed hard in his wake, perhaps even preceded 
him, to exploit the teeming fishing grounds off its shores. 
They came not to settle but to fill their ships with cod and to 
return to the markets of the Old World. When men first 
began to settle North America in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, for the most part they passed the island 
of Newfoundland by for the more hospitable shores of the 
mainland, as they did in the Nineteenth Century when the 
interior of the continent was opened up. Those who remained 
in Newfoundland did so because of the fishery. In the course 
of the centuries they have built there a unique community, 
surrounded by and founded on the sea, which, unlike the 
mainland colonies, has persisted in maintaining its political 
separateness. 

Prior to the present world cataclysm Newfoundland was 
an unimportant island as far as the distribution of power in 
the North Atlantic was concerned. But the catastrophic drift 
of events in 1940 revealed as in a flash its strategic importance 
in the new three-dimensional maritime warfare. Events com- 
pelled its protective occupation by the sons of those who 
passed it by in search of greater economic opportunity in 
Canada or the United States, and within one of its bays was 
signed the Atlantic Charter, the first pledge of British and 
American peoples to co-operate for the restoration of freedom 
to the conquered peoples of Europe. Newfoundland has thus 
become a focus of United States, Canadian and British power 
in the North Atlantic. 
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It is one of the minor ironies of the present conflict that 
Newfoundland should have assumed such importance in the 
struggle for human freedom so shortly after it had reverted 
to the status of a non-self-governing colony. Self-government 
was given up voluntarily in 1934 following financial bank- 
ruptcy. It was, however, generally assumed both in the 
United Kingdom Parliament and in the legislature of New- 
foundland, which approved of the change, that the loss would 
be only temporary, and that given a return to solvency, 
self-government would be restored if then desired by the 
people of Newfoundland. During the past four years New- 
foundland’s public finances have again become solvent as 
a result of the enormous expenditures on defence and the rise 
in commodity prices. Decision on the question of the political 
future of Newfoundland cannot therefore be long delayed. 
Yet a wise decision cannot be made on the basis alone of any 
moral right of an Anglo-Saxon people to decide their own 
political destinies. Due consideration must be given as well 
to economic facts and to existing or probable world conditions. 

This study of Newfoundland is intended to serve a dual 
purpose: to interpret Newfoundland to other than Newfound- 
land peoples, particularly those of Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain, and to throw light on the problems 
confronting Newfoundland in the early future. It is not 
intended as a complete survey of the Island and its people, but 
rather as a symposium of studies on significant subjects: its 
economic structure; its diplomatic history since the grant of 
responsible government in 1854, which has done much to 
mould the attitudes of Newfoundlanders towards neighbouring 
countries; and its strategic position, past and present. The 
purpose of this introduction is to point the study more directly 
towards the problem of Newfoundland’s political future. 
Though the introduction draws heavily on the material 
presented by other contributors, the editor must bear full 
responsibility for opinions or emphasis expressed in it. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD POWER 

Strategically, Newfoundland is an island lying in the lee 
of the great island of North America. Its fate since discovery, 
like that of its great island neighbour, has been at stake 
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in every major naval war in the Atlantic. The defeat of 
the Armada and the decline of Spanish naval power first 
gave English fishermen a measure of security on annual 
voyages to and from the Banks, just as it gave England 
the opportunity to establish settlements on the mainland of 
the continent. The brief challenge of the Dutch to English 
naval power in the Seventeenth Century menaced the English 
fishery in Newfoundland waters, just as it menaced English 
colonies on the mainland. The victories of Marlborough, 
which culminated in the Treaty of Utrecht, established in a 
formal way England’s sovereignty over the Island, as over 
Nova Scotia. The long struggle with France in the Eighteenth 
Century which culminated in the reduction of Louisburg and 
the conquest of Canada secured the Island’s rear, as it did 
that of the mainland colonies. The long struggle with 
Revolutionary France was no less a struggle for control of 
the North Atlantic, and indirectly for the possession of the 
overseas empire, than was the struggle with the France of 
Louis XIV. The final victory over Napoleon established 
British naval supremacy for a century and gave to New- 
foundland and to all North America such complete security 
from European aggression that Newfoundlanders and other 
British North Americans almost ceased to learn the arts of 
war. 

For three centuries and more Newfoundland was thus a 
ward of the Royal Navy. Vet during these centuries the 
navy was never massed about her shores, nor did it ever 
have a fortified base in any of her many harbours. British 
naval strategy was one of concentration to contain the enemy 
in European waters and prevent him from escaping to the 
westward, and if he should escape, to strike him down and 
finish him off in a single decisive battle, as Nelson did at 
Trafalgar. The first line of defence for British North America 
lay, therefore, in European waters; its locus was the English 
Channel, the North Sea, and in the later period the gates of 
Gibraltar.^ 

The war of 1914-18 brought the first threat since Trafalgar 
to the security of all North America, Newfoundland included, 

^ For more extended account of British, strategy see Pt. II, ch. i. For 
the recent war see Pt. II, ch. 14. 
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because for the first time Britain’s naval supremacy was 
dangerously challenged. As Winston Churchill puts it, Jellicoe 
was the only man who could have lost the war in a single 
afternoon. The German High Seas Fleet was indeed pre- 
vented from escaping westward into the Atlantic, but a new 
weapon, the submarine, almost brought Britain to her knees, 
and only by the revival of an old device of naval warfare, the 
convoy system, were supplies brought to Britain in sufficient 
and regular quantity to keep civilians from starvation and her 
armies fighting in the field. In the last months of the war 
Newfoundland began to assume something of its Eighteenth 
Century r 61 e in naval warfare as a subsidiary base for convoys. 

With the German navy at the bottom of Scapa Flow at the 
close of the war, Britain seemed to have regained her old 
position as mistress of the seas. No single European rival, 
and no potential group of European rivals, could match her 
naval power. Newfoundland slipped back into its old strategic 
position of a remote island in a safe and secure North Atlantic. 
But the situation was deceptive. It is now obvious in 
retrospect that technological changes were gravely weakening 
British hegemony of the North Atlantic — oil had virtually 
supplanted coal as the source of motive power in naval ships, 
and since Britain had no oil in her own islands the navy had 
to draw its supplies from afar; the submarine was undergoing 
technical improvements as a commerce raider; advances in 
aircraft construction and aerial navigation were beginning to 
make all Britain’s cities vulnerable to destruction from the air 
by an European enemy; mechanized land warfare, combined 
with advances in the air, was rapidly making the small buffer 
states fringing the North Sea strategic anachronisms, should 
Germany revive as a military power; in sum, technological 
changes were for the time being strengthening land power as 
against sea power. 

For two decades the Anglo-Saxon world lived in something 
of a fool’s paradise, and even the outbreak of war in 1939 failed 
to waken it fully. Then the world order established at 
Versailles collapsed like a house of cards. First came the 
sudden occupation of Norway; then in a single campaign of 
thirty-nine days Holland, Belgium and France were overrun. 
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The British Commonwealth was left to face alone an enemy in 
control of all Europe from the Arctic to the Spanish frontier, 
with all its ship-building yards, its munition factories and 
blast-furnaces, and all its landing-fields. Not since the 
founding of the Empire had Britain confronted so desperate a 
situation. 

The first line of defence for North America against a 
hostile Europe had been Great Britain and France. In the 
British-French combination the French army had played the 
major military role and the Royal Navy the major naval 
role. But the French navy and French naval ports had been 
of vital importance in naval control of the Atlantic, just as the 
British army had been of vital importance for holding the 
enemy on land. But the French army no longer existed, and 
the British army, though virtually intact, had escaped without 
arms. The naval situation was no less desperate: French 
Atlantic ports were in enemy hands; French African ports 
were no longer available to the Royal Navy; the French fleet 
was in grave danger of passing under enemy control; and since 
Italy had now thrown in its lot with Germany, the Italian 
fleet was astride the Mediterranean. The French flank of 
North America’s first line of defence had crumbled. Who 
could say how long Britain and the Royal Navy could hold 
out? 

North America had now to improvise hastily a second line 
of defence. In this line Newfoundland was almost as strate- 
gically located as Britain was in the first line. It lay on the 
shoulder of the continent, in the mouth of the great St. 
Lawrence, the natural highway to the industrial interior of the 
continent, and within bomber range of the continent’s great 
eastern cities and ports. Were it to fall into the hands of an 
enemy, all eastern Canada and northeastern United States 
would be open to air attack, but fortified and in friendly hands 
it would be not only an outer bastion but a bridgehead as well 
in the impending battle for control of the Atlantic. At the 
moment Newfoundland was perhaps the weakest section of 
the continent’s second line of defence: it was without arms or 
trained troops of its own to cover its vital points; its great 
new airport, then one of the world’s largest, was a possible 
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prize for invasion by air; it had no ships to patrol its many 
bays and fiords which were convenient hideouts for sub- 
marines; and its eastern coasts, where its vital areas lay, were 
two days or more by sea from the mainland. Immediate action 
was called for. 

In the weeks following the collapse in Europe three 
announcements for the defence of North America concerned 
Newfoundland. The first followed hard on Dunkirk; the 
Canadian Prime Minister announced in Parliament that 
Canada had assumed responsibility for the defence of 
Newfoundland and that Canadian troops had already been 
despatched to guard vital areas, presumably with the approval 
of the Government of the United Kingdom and of New- 
foundland.^ It was subsequently announced that Newfound- 
land would be within the defence area under Canada’s Eastern 
Command and that Newfoundland forces would be brigaded 
with Canadian forces. In mid-August came two other 
announcements almost simultaneously: the one, that the 
United States and Canada had agreed to establish a Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defence “to study” the problems of 
defence of “the northern half of the Western Hemisphere”, 
which obviously included Newfoundland; the other that Great 
Britain had granted the United States on ninety-nine-year 
leases a string of bases from Trinidad to Newfoundland.® 

Canadian forces were first on the ground, moving in with 
the full approval of the Newfoundland government to protect 
the Newfoundland airfield at Gander, the seaplane base at 
Botwood, the mines at Bell Island and the City of St. John’s, 
United States forces following later after base areas had been 
picked. Defence arrangements between Canada and New- 
foundland (to which the United Kingdom agreed, either 
expressly or by implication) provided that Canada should 
have responsibility for the administration and defence of 
the Newfoundland airfield at Gander and the seaplane base 
at Botwood for the duration of the war.® Both bases were 
greatly extended and improved at Canadian expense during 

^ Canada^ House of Commons Debates^ 1940, p. 954. 

2 Ibid, 

® St, Johfds Daily Nezvs^ Jul^ li, 1942. 
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the following months. A new air base, primarily to afford 
fighter protection, was constructed by Canada at Torbay near 
St. John’s. Subsequently, in view of the serious shipping situ- 
ation, the United Kingdom urged the construction of a 
northern route for ferrying aircraft across the Atlantic, and 
Canada undertook the construction of a great new air base 
at Goose Bay on the Hamilton Inlet in Labrador, while the 
United States undertook the construction of airfields in 
Greenland and Iceland. Canada was promised a ninety-nine- 
year lease for defence purposes to the new air base at Goose 
Bay, the base, however, to be available to Newfoundland 
government planes, both civil and military, on the same terms 
as to Canadian government planes.^ All four air bases — ^Tor- 
bay, Gander, Botwood and Goose — ^were made available to the 
United Kingdom and the United States for the duration of 
the war. Canada also advanced the funds for and constructed 
a naval base at St. John’s for the British Admiralty, although 
the base was to be under the administration of the Royal 
Canadian Navy for the duration of the war. A subsidiary 
repair base was also constructed at Bay Bulls near St. John’s 
and to this property Canada was to be given a ninety-nine- 
year lease. In addition to these specific bases, many other 
minor facilities ancillary to the bases or essential for communi- 
cations were erected in various places throughout the island 
and in Labrador. 

The lease agreement between the United Kingdom and 
the United States provided that the United States should 
have title for ninety-nine years to three base areas over which 
it should have full discretion, both as to construction of 
defence facilities and as to military use.^ One was at Quidi Vidi 
on the outskirts of St. John’s, extending to and including 
frontage on St. John’s harbour; on this area the United States 
has constructed garrison quarters and harbourage facilities. 
The second was at Argentia on the western side of the Avalon 

^ For account of construction of northern air route see Canada, House 
of Commons DebateSy Aug. i, 194-4. For Goose Bay Agreement Canada 
Treaty Series 19445 No. 30. 

^ American Bases Act, Acts of Newfoundland 1941, or United Kingdom 
Treaty SerieSy No. 2 (1941), Cmd, 62 
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peninsula; here the United States has constructed a gigantic 
naval and array base and a large airfield. The third was at 
Stephenville on the west coast of the Island, where a large 
and excellent staging field has been constructed. In all of 
these areas the United States has been granted exclusive 
jurisdiction, both civil and military, over its own personnel 
and to a limited degree over Newfoundland or foreign person- 
nel who happen to be in the area. In addition, the United 
States has the right in an emergency to take military action 
anywhere in Newfoundland after consultation with New- 
foundland and Canada. 

From the summer of 1940 the defence of Newfoundland 
was in fact the joint responsibility of Canada and the United 
States, the Permanent Joint Board on Defence providing a 
convenient mechanism for co-ordinating activities and achiev- 
ing a working division of responsibility. Strategic control of 
the Western Atlantic fell to the United States. Local defence, 
other than for United States base areas, was rather the primary 
responsibility of Canada, lb Canada also fell protection of 
convoys by sea and air. Canada also maintained the airfields 
used by United Kingdom and United States plane-ferrying 
services. These arrangements entailed the intermingling of 
Canadian and United States armed services, and in some 
places of Royal Air Force and Newfoundland personnel as 
well. That arrangements were carried out efficiently and with 
singularly little friction is a tribute to the good-will of all 
four governments concerned and to the common sense and 
tact of various commanding officers. 

There can be little doubt that the strengthening of New- 
foundland’s defences marked a turning-point in the war. 
Newfoundland was North America’s forefront in the Battle 
of the Atlantic, which for five long years ebbed and flowed 
about its shores. In the long struggle Argentia proved its 
worth as a major base enabling the United States navy to exer- 
cise effective strategic control of the Western Atlantic. St. 
John’s was of no less importance as an advance base for Cana- 
dian convoy escort forces and repair. From Torbay and Gander 
the Royal Canadian Air Force could provide air coverage of 
convoys far over the Atlantic to the point where planes from 
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the Azores or Iceland could take over. Through Goose and 
Gander flowed a swelling stream of ferry traffic direct to 
■ Britain or northward via Greenland and Iceland. With the 
freeing of North Africa in 1943 Gander became as well a major 
staging base for the great bombers proceeding via the Azores 
and North Africa to the Middle East, India and China. New- 
foundland’s defences were thus essential links in global war- 
fare. Canning’s famous dictum about the Monroe Doctrine, 
that the New World had come in to redress the balance of the 
Old, had indeed come true. Newfoundland had the proud 
distinction of helping to right the balance by becoming not 
only a bastion for the defence of the New World, but a sally- 
port from which the New Wbrld could succor the Old.^ 

Whatever the shape of the post-war world, it is a safe 
prediction that Newfoundland will occupy therein a place of 
great strategic importance. So long as naval war was con- 
fined to surface operations, the North Atlantic could be 
made secure by British naval control of the western 
approaches to Northern Europe and the gates of Gibraltar, 
but now that war at sea has become a war of three dimensions 
the North Atlantic can only be made secure by appropriate 
defences at both ends of North Atlantic routes. With the 
return of peace the immediate need for naval and air bases 
may be less urgent. But having stared disaster and defeat 
in the face for long years, British, Canadian and American 
peoples are scarcely likely to dismantle all their defences in 
a region which has served to turn the tide of battle in the 
present war, and which may serve as a strategic link in a new 
world order. In the world of tomorrow Newfoundland may 
play a role no less important than Gibraltar, Malta and 
Hawaii played in the pre-war world. 

In the post-war period Newfoundlanders can scarcely 
expect to be left to man their defences alone. The ninety- 
nine-year leases secured by the United States are ample 
evidence that it regards its Newfoundland bases as permanent 
fixtures in its scheme of offshore defences of the continent. 
By the Protocol annexed to the Bases Agreement both the 
United Kingdom and the United States recognize “that the 

^ For a more detailed account of military activities see Pt. II, ch. 14. 
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defence of Newfoundland is an integral feature of the 
Canadian scheme of defence and as such a matter of special 
concern to the Canadian Government”. But the defence of 
Newfoundland must also be the concern of the United 
Kingdom since in unfriendly hands Newfoundland could easily 
be used to cut communications between Britain and North 
America, and without North American supplies Britain could 
no longer fight a major war. 

So long as Newfoundland, the United Kingdom, Canada 
and the United States are partners in the common enterprise 
of war it makes little difference who mans the defences in 
Newfoundland provided they are adequately manned and 
effectively administered and remain open to use by all four 
partners. But however intimate the present relations between 
the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and whatever the arrangements obtaining in the post-war era 
for joint action to preserve the peace, there can be no cer- 
tainty that another emergency would find all four immediately 
united again as partners. The time-lag both in 1914 and 
1939 between the outbreak of war and the decision of the 
United States to intervene by military force cannot be 
forgotten in the defence policies of member-states of the 
British Commonwealth. It would thus seem unlikely that 
Canada or the United Kingdom would be prepared in the 
post-war era to leave the defence of Newfoundland exclusively 
to the United States since to do so might prevent the use in 
a crisis by Canada and the United Kingdom of bases in 
Newfoundland. Nor would the people of Newfoundland be 
likely to welcome such a development lest it limit their 
capacity to aid the United Kingdom. Whether the United 
States would be willing to retire and leave the defence of 
Newfoundland to Canada or to Canada and the United 
Kingdom is entirely a matter of conjecture, but it could 
scarcely be expected to do so without adequate assurances 
that the defences would be maintained and that they would 
be available to the United States in the event of an emergency. 

Admittedly, it is contrary to the traditional view of 
sovereignty for one state to possess defence rights within the 
territory of another, especially in time of peace. But small 
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states have had bitter object lessons these past years of the 
futility of independent defence, as witness Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium. Moreover, the United Nations 
have been severely handicapped in their struggle against the 
Axis by the refusal of certain states, notably of Eire, to 
permit use of bases of great strategic importance. The 
Second Great War has compelled a revision of the concept 
of sovereignty no less than of military ideas. British peoples, 
however, have not ordinarily been troubled by slavish fidelity 
to legal definitions. The great dominions have continued 
to afford the Royal Navy use of their ports in war or peace. 
The dominions have not hitherto had occasion to assist one 
another or look to one another for aid, but during the present 
war Australia and New Zealand have been drawing together 
in face of the common peril in the Pacific, as have Canada 
and Newfoundland in the Atlantic. In either case it is 
scarcely conceivable that considerations of autonomy will in 
the future outweigh considerations of security. 

THE ECONOMY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 

The political future of Newfoundland is, however, likely to 
be governed no less by economic than by strategic consid- 
erations. Newfoundland’s economy may be described in short 
compass and simple terms: it is a relatively small country with 
a very small population scattered thinly along some six 
thousand miles of coast; it lacks the variety of resources 
essential for a sound economic structure under modern con- 
ditions of international trade; it produces a few basic com- 
modities for export and is highly dependent on external 
sources of supply. 

For almost four centuries Newfoundland’s economic life 
depended on a single industry, the fishery, and almost on a 
single product, dried cod. The abundance of the fishery drew 
to its shores the first Europeans and eventually induced settle- 
ment. Proximity to the fishery determined the distribution 
of the population, and the fishery was the basis of the local 
economy that developed with settlement, as it was of the 
local class structure. In the past half-century other industries 
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have developed, notably the mining of iron ore at Bell Island 
and the complex copper-lead-zinc deposit at Buchans, and 
the production of pulp and paper at Grand Falls and Corner 
Brook. The importance of the fishery has declined relatively. 
As late as 1894 almost 90 per cent, of the Island’s exports 
were fish and fish products, but for the period 1935-1940 fish 
and fish products, although about the same in value, consti- 
tuted only about 24 per cent, of Newfoundland’s total exports, 
while forest products amounted to about 48 per cent, and 
mineral products to about 26 per cent.^ l:ht the fishery is still 
socially the most important industry. The census of 1935 
indicates that about 47 per cent, of the gainfully employed 
gave fishing as their principal employment,^ while much of 
the commercial business of the Island is almost wholly 
dependent on the fishery. Moreover, although new centres 
of population have developed about the new industries, the 
distribution of the population in the main still depends upon 
the fishery. 

Apart from the abundance of the fishery and iron ore. 
Nature has been niggardly in the distribution of natural 
resources.* The interior of the Island is largely barren, 
incapable at this stage of its geological history of supporting 
much forest. Agricultural land is very limited, though un- 
doubtedly undeveloped pockets of good land exist, especially 
on the west coast. But the Island lies on the edge of a 
continent with vast agricultural lands which have hitherto 
produced huge surpluses for export, hence there has been 
little inducement to spend the energy and capital required to 
bring difficult Newfoundland soils into production. The forest 
wealth is also limited. The forested area is relatively small in 
comparison with the size of the Island, and trees even in 
virgin forest areas are smaller than in good forest areas on the 
mainland. It is a matter of dispute whether the forest can 
support more than the two present paper mills and small 
sawmill industry. Undoubtedly there are forest areas in 

^ See Statistical AffendiXy Table 3. 

2 Ibid. Table I. 

® For description of natural resources and basic industries see Pt. I, 
cL I and III. 
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Labrador, but much of it is at present inaccessible for purposes 
of exploitation. Another difficulty is the scarcity of large 
electric power resources in the Island. Labrador has, however, 
great undeveloped water power resources which may be of 
major importance in the development of a pulp and paper 
industry there, given the availability of forest resources. 

As for minerals, the copper-lead-zinc deposit at Buchans 
seems to be decidedly limited in quantity and no further 
large deposits in the area appear to have been discovered. 
On the other hand, the iron deposit at Bell Island is probably 
one of the world’s largest deposits of red hematite ore, which 
though of good quality is not very suitable for producing 
high-grade steel. It is known also that a considerable deposit 
of magnetite ore exists on the west of the Island and vast 
new deposits of hematite ore have been discovered in the 
interior of Labrador. A considerable deposit of fluorspar 
exists on the south coast and is being developed. 

But the returns from natural resources at any given time 
depend upon the market. The enormous iron deposit at Bell 
Island has been of much less importance than might at first 
sight be supposed. Apart from the absence of coal which can 
be commercially worked, the smallness of the local market 
inhibits the development of a local smelting industry. The 
markets for Wabana ore, moreover, have been highly sensitive 
to the business cycle. Only in times of abnormal demand has 
the mine operated to capacity. The main pre-war markets in 
order of importance were Canada, Holland, and Germany; 
the United States and the United Kingdom ordinarily took 
insignificant amounts. The Nova Scotia steel industry, which 
controls the mine, has been the most important single market, 
taking over half the total production since the mine was 
opened. But since the era of railway expansion early in the 
present century, the Nova Scotia industry has faced serious 
marketing difficulties except in times of unusual demand. 
The growing steel industries of central Canada, on the other 
hand, have used no Newfoundland ore because the laid-down 
cost of ore from Lake Superior is cheaper due to lower trans- 
portation costs, and because of the better quality of Lake 
Superior ores. The Bell Island mine has, it is true, provided 
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work and wages for Newfoundlanders, but the mining of iron 
ore is only a small part of the total cost of steel production. 
Moreover, the labour force tends to expand in times of 
unusual demand for ore, with the result that in normal times 
there is a surplus of labour at the mines, work is intermittent, 
the total wage returns of the workers are low, and the whole 
labour force lives in comparative squalor. 

The expansion which Newfoundland experienced during 
the present century has in part been due to the development 
of railways, the costs of which ultimately fell on the govern- 
ment. Except in war years, the railway has not paid operating 
expenses, much less interest on investment and replacement 
costs. Investment plus accumulated deficits amounts prob- 
ably to ^45,000,000, or close to half the total net debt of 
Newfoundland. Road development, though still far below 
that of other settled parts of North America, represents still 
further capital investment and imposes heavy charges for 
upkeep. Postal and telegraph services, though roughly self- 
supporting, are so because of relatively high service charges. 
The advent of the new industries has meant the growth of 
an industrial wage-earning class which, though better paid 
than the fishermen while work is abundant, is less self-sufficient 
when work is scarce. Employment in the new industries 
tends to fluctuate more than in the fishery because of the 
greater rigidity in the costs of production. Unemployment 
relief has thus become an important contingent burden on 
government, as in more advanced industrial states. The 
people, moreover, generally expect more in the way of social 
and educational services than did their fathers. This is not 
to suggest that such demands for welfare services are not 
legitimate, or that railways, roads and other communication 
services could have been avoided or should have been refused. 
As a North American people, the people of Newfoundland 
could scarcely be expected not to demand some at least of the 
public amenities of an industrial civilization. But in com- 
parison with the situation a half-century ago, it is undeniable 
that these governmental investments and new or improved 
governmental services have increased overhead costs, and 
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have made for greater rigidity in the cost structure of the 
economy. 

Despite the internal expansion in Newfoundland during 
the present century, population increase has tended to crowd 
the expansion in employment. The birth-rate in Newfound- 
land has been relatively high, and although child mortality 
has also been high, the rate of population increase has been 
relatively high as well. So long as Canada and the United 
States were receiving immigrants there was a relatively 
constant movement of Newfoundland youth to the mainland, 
both as seasonal workers and as permanent emigrants. From 
this movement two consequences followed. The ‘^surplus” 
population was siphoned off to find a living elsewhere, and 
seasonal work and immigrant remittances tended to increase 
the income of many outport families. But after the First 
Great War Canada and the United States began to raise 
restrictions on immigration and during the 1930’s they closed 
the doors almost completely and migration ceased to be a 
social safety valve in Newfoundland. There can be little 
doubt that this increased substantially the burden of unem- 
ployment relief under which Newfoundland laboured for a 
decade. While the present war has eased the situation, both 
by expanding employment in Newfoundland and by lowering 
the barriers to migration to the mainland, it has by no means 
solved it. From a long-run standpoint the pressure of popu- 
lation on employment remains one of the Island’s most serious 
social problems. 

The economy of Newfoundland is essentially a colonial 
economy, that is to say, the dynamic factor in the economy is 
production of staple products for export rather than pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods for the home market. It is 
difficult to see how it can be otherwise. Newfoundland can 
produce far more fish, iron ore, pulp and paper than any 
conceivable population on the Island would consume. It 
produces only a small portion of the agricultural foodstuffs 
even for the present population. Nor has it the population 
to permit of the economy of large-scale production in manu- 
factured goods which would enable it to supply its own needs 
in the ‘^sophisticated” goods of an industrial civilization. 
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Moreover, a colonial economy is always highly vulnerable 
to external shocks, and the economies of few countries are 
more vulnerable than that of Newfoundland. So long as it 
was dependent on a single staple for export, namely, dried cod, 
the failure of the market for this one commodity, or the failure 
of the catch, tended to rock the economy of the whole Island, 
as, for example, in the 1890’s. The greater diversification of 
industry in recent years has helped to develop a more balanced 
economy, but the basic facts are that the new industries, 
mining and pulp and paper, are also export industries, and 
that the prices of their products have been quite as sensitive 
to the business cycle as those of dried fish, if not more so. 
If Newfoundland no longer has her export eggs all in one 
basket, all her baskets are fragile. 

ECONOMIC PROSPECTS AND PUBLIC POLICY 

As The Economist, paraphrasing Pigou, puts it, the eco- 
nomic objectives of the modern state are threefold: “to 
increase the national income (the old policy of increasing the 
sum total of wealth), to improve the regularity of the 
national income and to improve its distribution among the 
individual members of the community”.^ However dimly the 
people may visualize these objectives, any government in any 
western country, Newfoundland included, is likely in the 
post-war era to be compelled to pursue them. But any 
government in Newfoundland, whatever its form, must face 
certain hard facts. 

With regard to the size of Newfoundland’s national income, 
it is obvious to any superficial observer that it is substantially 
lower per caput than that of Canada, and very much lower 
than that of the United States. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to reach any satisfactory statistical measurement of 
Newfoundland’s national income because of the lack of satis- 
factory statistics on production and because the average 
Newfoundlander derives much of his income in kind rather 

Sept. 4, 1943, p. 297. The national income of any country means- the 
sum total of the individual incomes of its people. It should not be confused 
with governmental income. 
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than in cash. Any estimate must, therefore, be heavily 
weighted with conjecture. A rough estimate for the years 
1936-9 indicates, however, that the per caput income was 
around $150.^ During the same period the per caput income 
of the people of the Maritime Provinces, the region of Canada 
most nearly comparable, was of the order of $191 for Prince 
Edward Island, $ 22 ^ for New Brunswick, and ^266 for Nova 
Scotia. 

The national income has obviously increased greatly during 
the present war as a result of the huge expenditures on defence 
in Newfoundland by Canada and the United States and as a 
result of the rise in prices, especially fish prices. No figures 
are available as to the extent of this increase, yet on the basis 
of the increase in public revenues and from what is known 
about defence expenditures it is a safe conjecture that by the 
fiscal year 1943-44 the national income was at least double 
what it was in 1939-40. 

But this increase must be regarded as largely fortuitous. 
Although the interest-free loans advanced to the United 
Kingdom may well prove a substantial backlog for counter- 
acting a post-war depression by means of public expenditure, 
and although the price level may well remain substantially 
above that before 1940, it would seem extremely doubtful 
whether Newfoundland can maintain anything like the level 
of national income which it has reached during the war. 

As far as can be seen there are no great new resources for 
exploitation, with the exception of iron ore for which the 
productive capacity, as pointed out above, has hitherto far 
exceeded normal demand. Nor can any great industrial 
expansion be anticipated; the internal market is too small to 
permit of the economy of mass production, and unless the 
world takes an unexpected and radical turn towards lower 
trade barriers, manufacturing primarily for export, except in 
the basic processing of raw materials, would scarcely appear 
to be a probable economic development. 

Some expansion of employment and of internal markets 
over pre-war conditions is possible. There should be some 
new employment and some new business about airfields con- 

^ For estimate of national income see Statistical Affmdix, 
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verted to civil aviation, though the extent to which Newfound- 
land fields are likely to be used appears to have been greatly 
over-rated in Newfoundlands It is possible also that the 
tourist industry may be encouraged by the new air communi- 
cations, but Newfoundland will have to compete with other 
highly attractive areas well provided with tourist facilities 
and nearer concentrations of population. Developments in 
Labrador may also provide more work for Newfoundlanders, 
but the industries likely to develop are similar rather than 
complementary to those already in existence on the Island. 

Such developments would no doubt strengthen the 
economy and increase to some extent the national income, but 
it would appear that Newfoundland must depend in the main 
on improving her competitive position in world markets for 
existing industries by measures designed to cut costs of pro- 
duction, to improve the quality of the product, and to improve 
marketing facilities. 

From the standpoint of supplies of raw materials the 
fishing industry still appears to have immense possibilities of 
expansion.^ But there are grave obstacles in the way. In 
the dried-fish industry Newfoundland has been under stiff 
competition from the better organized and more highly 
mechanized industry of Norway and Iceland, while before 
the war Spain and Portugal were developing national fishing 
industries, either subsidized or government-owned, to exploit 
the Banks. In recent years competitive protein products 
which will keep in warm climates, such as canned meats, have 
cut into the former markets for dried cod, and there is reason 
to expect an expansion in the production of these products. 
In the late thirties Newfoundland was producing about the 
same quantity of dried cod as in the early nineties and at 
about the same price. New markets for dried cod may, of 
course, be opened by relief measures for Europe, and a revival 
of world trade may re-open Brazil, the West Indies and the 
Mediterranean. Given a successful programme for raising 
living standards in backward areas by international co- 
operation, there might be a considerably increased demand 

1 See Pt. I, ch. XIV. 

“ For fuller discussion of the fishing industry see pp. 78-96. 
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for dried cod. Yet these are highly speculative possibilities. 
Suffice it to say that expansion of the dried-fish industry 
depends upon the opening of new markets among low-income 
groups who can buy only if assisted by favourable conditions 
of international trade or if they are subsidized in one way or 
another. Newfoundland can do little itself, either to expand 
world trade or to subsidize purchases of its own products. If 
international machinery can be devised to realize the goal of 
freedom from want, one of the ^Tour Freedoms”, Newfound- 
land’s proximity to the world’s greatest cod fishery should 
prove an important asset for relieving the want of other 
peoples, and indirectly the want among Newfoundlanders.^ 
If not, the dried-fish industry promises to have little possi- 
bilities of expansion, and may indeed suffer serious declines. 

The development of other lines of fish and fish products 
for more sophisticated markets would, however, appear pos- 
sible. A fresh-fish industry of the conventional type faces 
the difficulty of distance from large consuming markets, but 
new fast-freezing processes offer interesting possibilities, given 
refrigeration facilities for freezing, for transportation and for 
distribution by the retail trade. In this connection the pro- 
gramme announced by the Commission of Government in 
1944 is highly significant.^ The Government proposed to 
subsidize the construction of plants for refrigeration and for 
the processing of by-products at strategic locations about the 
coast, to assist in the development of collection services for the 
shore fishery, to subsidize the construction of draggers for 
operations on the Banks, and to construct refrigerator ships to 
deliver the product to market, particularly to the United 
States where the retail trade is rapidly developing facilities for 
handling frozen foods. It is hoped to exploit varieties of fish 
which are known to exist in abundance on the Banks other 
than cod. As in the case of the dried-fish industry in recent 
years, marketing will be under the control of a Fisheries 
Board. It is hoped by such a programme to assure a regular 

^ The purchase of available stocks of pickled, dried and canned fish at 
relatively high prices by the Combined Food Board during the war and by 
UNRRA illustrates this point. 

^ See Address by Hon. P. D. H. Dunn, Commissioner of Natural 
Resources, St, John^s Daily Nezos^ 22 , 1944* 
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supply of high quality products and at the same time to keep 
down the costs of production and of transportation to enable 
the industry to meet any competitors. It is hoped, too, that 
United States markets, to which Newfoundlanders like 
Canadians have looked longingly over the years, can be kept 
open to the new product. This programme is undoubtedly 
the most thorough-going attempt yet made by any Newfound- 
land Government to modernize the industry and would appear 
to open real possibilities. The weakness of Newfoundland’s 
position is its lack of bargaining power to protect its position 
against the vagaries of the United States tariff. But it is 
quite possible that Newfoundland’s unique position on the 
edge of perhaps the world’s greatest fishing grounds may 
enable it to meet successfully all competitors in the new fast- 
freezing industry, as it once did in the dried-fisli industry. 

There remains the field of agriculture. In a completely 
free-trade world there would probably be little soil cultivated 
in Newfoundland. But in a protected world, such as that of 
recent decades, a defensive policy in agriculture may be 
necessary for some countries, Newfoundland among them. 
Experiments in land settlement by the Commission of Govern- 
ment have been only moderately successful, but the encourage- 
ment given to stock-raising and the production of dairy 
products should pay social dividends over the years. From a 
social point of view the encouragement given to fishermen 
and lumber-workers to plant gardens and to keep a cow or a 
few sheep or goats, in short, to combine, even if in a small 
way, farming with fishing or lumbering, is perhaps more 
important than an increase in commercial farming, because 
part-time farming tends to increase economic independence 
and to add to the health and welfare of the lower income 
groups. 

But the main hope for Newfoundland to attain a substan- 
tially higher level of national income than before the war and 
to maintain such a level lies in improved conditions of inter- 
national trade in the whole Atlantic region. The main 
markets for fish products have been overseas — the United 
Kingdom, Spain, Portugal, Mediterranean countries, Brazil, 
the West Indies; for newsprint the United States and the 
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United Kingdom; and European countries have provided inter- 
mittent markets for iron ore. There is no reason to believe that 
the United States would be an adequate substitute for overseas 
markets. Nor is there reason to believe that the United 
Kingdom, faced as it will be with grave problems of exchange 
and reconstruction and the need to find foreign markets, can 
take a much larger proportion of Newfoundland produce than 
before the war. Thus Newfoundland’s prosperity must con- 
tinue to depend on trading in many markets and on being able 
to convert the proceeds of sales in overseas markets into 
dollars at satisfactory rates of exchange in order to purchase 
essential supplies in Canada and the United States. If world 
trade continues to be hampered by exchange restrictions, two- 
way trade agreements, embargoes, prohibitive tariffs and other 
barriers, Newfoundland will face difficult going. Its hope lies 
in the restoration of international trade to a multilateral basis 
and in the stabilization of international exchange. But as a 
small trading country in terms of total trade it can do little to 
bring about the kind of trading world most suited to its 
needs. Newfoundland can, of course, do something to 
improve its lot in a variety of small ways, as for example, by 
improving techniques and organization in the fishing industry 
to reduce costs, and by increasing agricultural production on a 
basis of part-time farming. But the basic situation is that 
with an economy so dependent on export markets it has little 
control over its own economic destiny. 

The third objective envisaged by Pigou, that of providing 
a more even distribution of the national income, promises to 
be difficult of achievement among all countries with capitalist 
or near-capitalist economies. But it can scarcely be evaded 
by Newfoundland in the post-war world any more than it 
can be by Canada or the United States or Britain. Statistics 
of incomes of the various economic groups in Newfoundland 
are virtually non-existent, yet it is probable that both those 
in the higher brackets and those in the lower brackets have on 
the average considerably smaller incomes than their opposite 
social groups in Canada or the United States. Yet possibly 
because the standards of living of the lower income groups 
in Newfoundland are so desperately low, the contrast between 
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the many and the few in Newfoundland society is more glaring 
than almost anywhere else north of the Rio Grande, except 
possibly in the deep South of the United States, or in derelict 
areas, such as former mining communities. 

Through the development of labour unions, especially in 
the new industries, Newfoundland wage-earning groups have 
been endeavouring with some success to increase their shares 
of the national income, but there are real economic limits 
to wage increases, especially in industries competing in world 
markets. The co-operative movement is another indication 
of the efforts of the lower income groups to improve their lot.^ 

The largest low-income group is, however, the fishermen. 
As noted previously the census of 1935 estimated that about 
47 per cent, of all gainfully employed were engaged in the 
catching and processing of fish, while during the period 1936 
to 1940 only about 24 per cent, of total exports were fish and 
fish products. No studies of fishermen’s incomes are avail- 
able, hence it is impossible to estimate what proportion of 
total receipts went to the fishermen, or how far fishermen’s 
incomes were increased by other sources such as gardens, 
part-time farming, or oflF-season employment in the woods. 
Tet even the most superficial examination of almost any 
fishing community impresses one with the very low incomes 
(both in cash and in kind) of the vast majority of the fisher- 
men in normal times. 

Logically, there are two main ways in which living 
standards of the fishermen might be raised: higher prices to 
the fishermen and more off-season employment would increase 
their cash incomes, and improved welfare services might be 
devised to raise their real incomes. But there are serious 
difficulties. Mechanization of the fishing industry by trawler 
or other mechanical contrivances might substantially increase 
the total returns by reducing cost, by providing greater 
regularity of supply and by raising the standards of the 
product. But unless markets could be correspondingly ex- 
panded many fishermen might be forced out of the industry 
since a mechanized industry would be likely to employ fewer 

’•For discussion of' labour and of the co-operative movement see Pt. I, 
chs. V and X. 
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workers to produce the same quantity of fish. Further, along 
much of the coast there are few, if any, alternative means of 
employment, whether olF-season or full-time. 

Yet the programme referred to above of modernizing the 
industry in the direction of providing largely a fresh-fish 
product would seem to avoid some of the difficulties. A fresh- 
fish industry and the development of by-products would 
employ many more on the processing of fish for a much longer 
period of the year than in the dried-fish industry. It is hoped 
also that the establishment of processing centres will tend to 
concentrate the population into fewer and larger communities 
and this should stimulate the development of local services 
and other alternative means of employment. It is also 
expected that the new development will increase substantially 
the return to the industry and hence the return to the 
individual fisherman. Moreover, the plan as announced calls 
for cash payment to fishermen for their product rather than 
payment in kind as is still normally the case under the credit 
system. The new programme, if successful, is likely ulti- 
mately to raise substantially the income of the fishermen. 
The weakness is that it cannot guarantee markets on which 
its success will depend. 

Many countries are turning to the second means, social 
security legislation, for raising the real incomes of low-income 
groups. But one serious difficulty in the way of any effective 
programme of this sort in Newfoundland is the tax structure. 
Although the tax system has become more diversified in recent 
years, over 70 per cent, of governmental revenues have 
ordinarily been derived from the customs tariff. There can 
be little doubt that the Newfoundland customs tariff, which 
is levied on virtually all consumers’ goods, makes the tax 
system as a whole seriously regressive. That is, it lays propor- 
tionately heavier burdens on the lower income groups. The 
growing tendency among countries with advanced social 
welfare legislation is to rely principally on graduated income 
and inheritance taxes, since these taxes tend to shift the 
burden to those classes which can most easily carry it. Some 
progress has been made in this direction in Newfound- 
land. On paper at least income taxes before the war were 
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roughly equivalent to those of Canada/ although inheritance 
taxes appear to have been somewhat lower than the 
Canadian average. On the other hand, Newfoundland has by 
no means kept pace with other countries of the British 
Commonwealth in raising income and inheritance taxes during 
the present war.® Admittedly there are difficulties in the 
way of radical changes in the Newfoundland tax structure in 
this direction — among them, the relatively small number of 
high incomes from which sufficient revenue can be raised 
without serious damage to the economy; the need for including 
many relatively small incomes in the tax structure; the rela- 
tively high costs of collecting taxes from small taxpayers; the 
difficulty of collecting from workers on their own account 
and from small entrepreneurs; and perhaps not least, the 
traditional objection of Newfoundlanders to direct taxes of 
any sort. 

But the real difficulty in the way of any great advance in 
Newfoundland in phe provision of better welfare services is 
the relatively low productivity of the economy and hence its 
low taxable capacity. The cake to be divided among New- 
foundlanders as a whole is small, much smaller proportionately 
than that of Canada or the United States. The division of 
the cake in more industrialized countries has on occasion given 
rise to serious class conflict; it may yet do so in Newfoundland. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

The situation with respect to public finance remains to be 
examined briefly. Twice in her history, in 1894 and in 1933, 
Newfoundland has faced a desperate financial situation. In 
the first the solution sought was union with Canada, but this 
was defeated because of the niggardly attitude of the 
Canadian government of the day. The situation was saved 
by emergency assistance from the Mother Country and 
British banks and the economic upturn which set in before 
the end of the century. In the second crisis, as is well known, 
the solution accepted, following a report of a Royal Com- 

^ See p. 205. 

^ See p. 228. 
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mission appointed at the request of the Newfoundland 
government, was the substitution in place of responsible 
government of government by an appointed commission, and 
the assumption temporarily of responsibility for Newfound- 
land’s debt and recurring deficits by the United Kingdom, 

That the change was merely a stop-gap and no solution 
should have been obvious. Despite reduction of debt charges 
as a result of the conversion of the debt from an average of 
over 5 per cent, interest rate to about 3 per cent., New- 
foundland was quite unable to pay its way under the new 
Government until 1940-41 when the boom due to defence 
construction produced a surplus. During the previous seven 
years accumulated deficits on current account (excluding 
sinking funds and repayment of debt) amounted to 
^12,100,000, which was carried by the United Kingdom tax- 
payer. In the meantime, while some improvement had 
occurred in health and welfare and educational services, the 
standards of all these services fell far below both the need 
and the North American average. While more attention than 
formerly had been paid to development of the fisheries and of 
agriculture, no spectacular progress had occurred.^ 

This condition was no reflection on the Commission of 
Government. There can be no question that it has given 
sound if unspectacular government: the administrative 
machinery has been greatly improved and taken out of party 
politics; public finance has been put on a much sounder 
accounting basis; and the civil service has been greatly 
improved by the recruitment of a number of able young 
Newfoundlanders and the guidance of experienced British 
civil servants. That the Commission has been unpopular is 
not due to misfeasance or malfeasance of office or to incompe- 
tence, but to the fact that it has had to govern a community 
with strong traditions of self-government, and to govern it in 
an extremely difficult period of economic recession. 

The Commission has laboured under other serious handi- 
caps. Despite the fact that it has not been technically 
responsible to the public, public opinion, or at least public 
clamour, has placed effective limits on the exercise of the 

^ For further discussion of’ public finances, see Pt. I, ch. XL 
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Commission’s powers. Moreover, the Newfoundland public 
is in general conservative in the matter of social or economic 
change. Again, the Commission has been under the distant 
control of the Dominions Office and makes no important move 
without its approval. This condition is not conducive to the 
growth of local initiative. Above all, the Commission was 
established to remedy the financial situation and to prepare 
Newfoundland for return to responsible government. Hence 
it could not risk a costly developmental programme or much 
extension of welfare services lest it increase the load on 
government rather than lighten it. 

The war, however, for the time being profoundly altered 
the situation with respect to public finance. The boom re- 
sulting from large defence expenditures by Canada and the 
United States, the presence of relatively large numbers of 
Canadian and United States personnel of the armed services, 
the rise in prices of Newfoundland’s exports, especially fish 
and fish products, greatly increased governmental revenues. 
Imports rose and, since the price of many imports also rose, 
the returns from the ad valorem customs duty reached a new 
high. Direct taxes in the form of income and corporation 
taxes and a new excess profits tax, though less severe than 
war taxes in Canada or the United Kingdom, also produced 
high returns. Direct war expenditures on the other hand 
were relatively low; unlike the policy followed in the last war, 
the Government did not finance Newfoundland’s forces abroad 
(except that subsidies were provided to Newfoundland per- 
sonnel in the United Kingdom’s forces). By the fiscal year 
1944-45 Newfoundland’s revenue reached the all-time high of 
By the end of the same year total surpluses 
had reached about ^24,000,000. During the five years, 1940-45, 
Newfoundland had met all interest and sinking funds, retired 
small bank and other loans outstanding, and advanced to 
the United Kingdom in interest-free loans about $10,500,000 
out of surplus revenues and $1,800,000 derived from the sale 
of war saving certificates.^ Meantime government expendi- 

^ Budget Speech, Hon. Ira Wild, Apr. 27, 1945. See also Pt. I, ch. XL 

^ The remainder of the total surplus consisted of bank balances and 
repayable advances made to the United Kingdom. 
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tures on ordinary services had substantially increased, partly 
due to increased costs of services, including bonuses to civil 
servants to meet increased costs of living, and partly to 
increased expenditures on various social and educational 
services. 

Although Newfoundland will obviously emerge from the 
war in a greatly improved financial position, this must be 
regarded as largely fortuitous. The long-run trend would not 
appear to have fundamentally altered. 

As pointed out above, the basic difficulty of public finance 
is the low productivity of Newfoundland’s economy in com- 
parison with that of other Anglo-Saxon countries, and hence 
its low taxable capacity. In a simpler age, such as that of the 
mid-Nineteenth Century when sail was the dominant mode of 
transport, when the prevailing political philosophy was that 
the best government was that which governed least, and when 
th role of government in the economy was slight and 
inexpensive, taxable capacity was a relatively minor consid- 
eration. But it is quite otherwise in an age when railroads, 
roads and steamships are necessities of transport, and when 
men demand of the state a dynamic lead in promoting eco- 
nomic betterment and providing social welfare services. To 
meet the problems of the present age Newfoundland’s long- 
run public finance situation is extremely precarious. Dr. 
Saunders concludes that Newfoundland cannot in normal 
times provide the revenue to supply the Island with the public 
services demanded by a western people, and that the deficits 
on budgetary account could not in the past, and cannot in 
the future, be met by the supply of domestic capital.^ This 
basic financial difficulty no government in Newfoundland can 
long avoid. 


FUTURE POLITICAL STATUS 

The long-run capacity of a country to carry itself finan- 
cially has normally been an important condition of political 
autonomy. Within the British Empire representative insti- 
tutions have been granted from time to time to colonies which 
were not completely self-supporting, but the status of 

^ Ft. I, cli. XL 
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responsible government has not been accorded in the past 
unless there was reasonable expectation that the recipient 
would be financially self-supporting. In the case of New- 
foundland financial aid was withheld by the imperial authori- 
ties in 1894 unless the colony would accept in advance a Royal 
Commission of enquiry and by inference its possible recom- 
mendation of diminution of autonomy. In 1933, following 
the report of the Amulree Commission, aid was granted on 
the condition of the surrender of responsible government, and 
it would appear that the United Kingdom government still 
tends to regard financial independence and stability as a 
condition precedent to the return of responsible government. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in the debate on New- 
foundland, Mr. Emrys-Evans, Under-Secretary of State for 
the Dominions declared: (2 Dec. 1943, pp. 599“6oi.) 

The arrangements made in 1933 included a pledge by His 
Majesty’s Government that as soon as the Island’s difficulties had 
been overcome and that country was again self-supporting, 
responsible government, on request of the people of Newfoundland, 
would be restored. Our whole policy is governed by this under- 
taking. ... 

As soon as practicable after the end of the war, that is, the war 
in Europe, machinery must be provided for enabling the New- 
foundland people to examine the future of the Island and to express 
their considered views as to the form of the Government they 
desire, having regard to the financial and economic conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. ... 

If the general wish of the people should be for a return to full 
responsible government we for our part shall be very ready, if the 
Island is then self-supporting to facilitate such a change. 

If, however, the general wish should be either for the con- 
tinuance of the present form of Government or for some change 
of the system which would fall short of full responsible government, 
we shall be prepared to examine such proposals sympathetically 
and consider within what limits the continued acceptance of 
responsibility by the United Kingdom could be recommended to 
Parliament. 

If the restoration of responsible government in Newfound- 
land depends on the attainment of a sound financial position, 
one or other of the following conditions would seem to be 
essential: 
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1. Unexpected economic expansion which would assure 
financial stability. 

2. Willingness of the people of Newfoundland to accept 
substantially lower standards of public services than those 
enjoyed by other British and American peoples. 

3. The discovery of new sources of public revenue of suf- 
ficient magnitude to enable the government to carry on 
without danger of financial collapse. 

With regard to the first — unexpected economic develop- 
ment — little can be added to what has already been said, 
except that the discovery of new resources would not be in 
itself sufficient since their exploitation would depend essen- 
tially on the recovery and expansion of international trade, 
over which Newfoundland can have little control. 

With regard to the second, however willing the people of 
Newfoundland might be at the time of the restoration of 
responsible government to accept lower standards of services 
than their neighbours, there could be no assurance under a 
democratic form of government that such an attitude of mind 
would continue. 

With regard to the third — the discovery of new sources of 
public revenue — it would seem essential that these should not 
be merely devices for extracting more revenue from the 
present national income. One possible source has been sug- 
gested from time to time in the Newfoundland press, namely, 
revenue from airfields. The air routes across Newfoundland 
and Labrador promise to be the busiest transocean routes of 
the post-war world, but as compared with war-time traffic 
relatively few commercial planes are likely to use these routes. 
It is also possible that the increasing range of aircraft may 
tend to make Newfoundland fields little more than emergency 
landing fields in transoceanic traffic. In any event it would 
appear very unlikely that the traffic using Newfoundland 
fields can bear the cost of upkeep of these fields in any pre- 
dictable future. Much less would it appear likely that the 
fields will be commercially profitable.^ 

Another possible source of revenue has sometimes been 
suggested, namely, payments in the form of rentals for bases 

^ For further discussion see Pt. I, ch. XIV. 
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or Other defence rights enjoyed by other countries in New- 
foundland territory. On the grounds of international equity 
there is much to be said for such arrangements. Yet bases 
were leased the United States on a rental-free basis and at 
this late date it would appear improbable that any substan- 
tial change in the terms could be made, especially in view of 
the enormous expenditures of the United States in Newfound- 
land, and in view of the fact that any such arrangements in 
favour of Newfoundland would inevitably lead to demands 
for similar arrangements for existing bases elsewhere or for 
any new bases which the United States might acquire. Nor 
could Canada be expected to welcome such terms for its bases 
in Newfoundland if no similar terms applied to bases leased 
to the United States. The possibility of additional revenues 
from such sources would thus appear to be remote. 

It has been suggested that representative and not respon- 
sible government is the answer to the constitutional problem. 
This proposal assumes either that the people of Newfoundland 
are not to be trusted with full self-government, or that 
financial aid is more likely to be forthcoming from the United 
Kingdom if responsible government were not restored. With 
regard to the former assumption, it is scarcely believable that 
people of British stock born in Newfoundland are less capable 
of self-government than those born elsewhere within the 
Commonwealth. The Amulree Report, of course, pointed to 
bad political and administrative practices which had developed 
in Newfoundland, but self-governing institutions elsewhere 
are not immune from criticism on similar, if not in all cases 
identical, grounds. It might very well be that responsible 
government would facilitate a demand for government services 
roughly comparable to those of British and American peoples, 
and as has been pointed out, it is improbable that the economy 
of Newfoundland can carry such services. But the establish- 
ment of representative rather than responsible government 
is little likely to stay such demands. Historically, represen- 
tative government has been merely a temporary expediency, 
except in colonies where the franchise has been severely 
restricted and where electors have been held together by 
interests of colour or class against the mass of the people, as 
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in certain West Indian colonies. Representative government 
has ordinarily led to political deadlock precisely because the 
people^s representatives have been compelled to voice public 
demand while the executive has become not only the repre- 
sentative of a distant imperial government but the mouth- 
piece of local vested interests. History would lead one to 
expect that were representative rather than responsible 
government established in Newfoundland, it would simply 
provide a forum for a bitter class struggle which might well 
end in weakening still further the Island’s economy and as 
well the historic ties with Britain. 

In recent decades the United Kingdom has spent consid- 
erable funds on colonial development and colonial admini- 
stration. In part this has been due to the development of a 
humanitarian interest in native peoples, in part to the expec- 
tation that developmental expenditures would ultimately 
enable a colony to become self-supporting. Whether Parlia- 
ment would be prepared to assist indefinitely a colony settled 
by British stock merely because it chose representative rather 
than responsible government is at the moment a matter of 
conjecture. 

A further theoretical possibility is that of union with a 
larger political entity; union with the United Kingdom, or 
the United States, or Canada, has been suggested from time 
to time. In the absence of any specific proposals such 
questions are academic and can only be discussed in very 
general terms. 

With regard to union with the United Kingdom, the 
possibility would appear to be remote. It would be a complete 
reversal of constitutional history, the whole trend of which 
in settlement colonies has been towards decentralization in 
government, and it would be extremely difficult at this late 
date to adapt the United Kingdom’s administrative system, 
which has developed in accordance with the needs of a highly 
industrialized and densely populated country, to the needs 
of a remote, thinly populated and non-industrial colony. Nor 
could it be expected that a parliament and an administration 
already overburdened with the task of governing a nation of 
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some 45,000,000 people would spend much time on the peculiar 
problems of some 300,000. 

As for unio nwith the United States, it would offer the 
advantages of a large free market for fish and of free emi- 
gration to the rest of the Union. But it would not promise to 
enlarge the market for newsprint or iron ore, which are already 
on the free list, and it would no doubt mean the destruction 
of some local manufacturing industries. Moreover, since the 
American federal system does not provide for general subsidies 
to the states, and since there are no historic grounds for 
believing that the federal government would absorb any of 
Newfoundland’s debt at the time of union, it would seem 
doubtful whether Newfoundland would be financially able to 
carry on as a state of the Union. But whether the United 
States would welcome Newfoundland into the Union, or 
whether Newfoundlanders would be prepared to sever the 
historic ties with Britain for speculative economic advantages, 
are entirely matters of conjecture. 

Of the three suggestions, union with Canada would appear 
to be the most practicable,^ yet there are formidable obstacles. 
Long years of struggle to maintain an autonomous existence 
against the economic pulls unconsciously exerted by the 
Canadian system; the reverberations of the battle against 
federation of three-quarters of a century ago which has 
been re-fought in many elections; unfortunate incidents in 
Newfoundland-Canadian relations, such as Canadian inter- 
ference in negotiations between Newfoundland and the United 
States for a separate commercial agreement in the i88o’s 
and the niggardly attitude of the Canadian government when 
Newfoundland came seeking union in 1894; all these and other 
incidents have helped to develop among the people of New- 
foundland a deep-seated opposition to union with Canada.^ 
Moreover, Newfoundland has had a long history as a separate 
political community, and naturally Newfoundland people have 
an intense pride in this fact, and a keen desire to continue as 

^ The possibility of easing Newfoundland’s burden of Government by 
transferring some functions of government to Canada while retaining 
autonomy otherwise is discussed p. 240. 

^ For negotiations over Confederation see Pt. II, chs. IX and X. For 
fisheries negotiations referred to, see Pt. II, ch. VI. 
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a separate political entity. On Canada’s side there is the 
objection that union would undoubtedly add to the burden 
on the Canadian taxpayer, since Newfoundland as a province 
would certainly ask for higher standards of public service 
than have obtained there in the past. Moreover, Canadians 
might not welcome United States bases in Canadian territory; 
nor has there been any indication whether the United States 
would be prepared to relinquish its bases in favour of Canada. 

Yet it is evident that Canada’s interest in Newfoundland 
and concern for its problems have grown amid the alarms of 
war.' Prime Minister King’s statement to Parliament on 
July 12, 1943, is the clearest statement of Canadian policy to 
date. 

Canadians like and admire the people of Newfoundland. They 
are attached to them by bonds of sentiment and by the memory 
of dangers shared and victories won together. They look forward 
to a continuation of the friendship and co-operation which have 
increasingly marked our relations during recent years. Canadians 
are interested in the defence of Newfoundland which is so vital a 
part of the continent and the hemisphere. They hope that the 
people of Newfoundland will find some wholly satisfactory solution 
of the political and economic problems which confront them. 
They will be happy if, in any way, they can contribute to the 
solution of these problems, many of which are common to both 
countries. 

If the people of Newfoundland should ever decide that they 
wish to enter federation, and should make the decision clear beyond 
all possibility of misunderstanding, Canada would give most 
sympathetic consideration to the proposal. 

Assuming willingness on both sides to union, what would 
be the' advantages and disadvantages to Newfoundland? In 
a considerable measure this would, of course, depend upon 
the terms of union. For purposes of discussion let us assume 
an arrangement whereby Newfoundland would enter union on 
terms roughly comparable to those now enjoyed by the 
existing provinces of Canada. 

From Newfoundland’s standpoint, union with Canada 
would not offer any real solution to its economic difficulties 
though it would ease them in many respects. Union would 
not enlarge substantially the market in Canada for Newfound- 
land products, nor would it guarantee more governmental 
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assistance or better governmental attention to the fisheries, 
although Atlantic fishing interests within the enlarged 
dominion would undoubtedly be a much more important 
political group than heretofore. If the provisions of the 
British North America Act requiring interprovincial free 
trade were insisted on as part of the terms of union, and this 
should probably be assumed, some of the tariff-protected 
industries in Newfoundland would no doubt be adversely 
affected and might well find it difficult to carry on. Others, 
however, would probably be able to continue because of 
proximity to the local market. On the other hand, as con- 
sumers Newfoundlanders would no doubt benefit by lower 
prices on many consumers’ goods now imported from Canada. 
Possibly export industries would also benefit by lower costs 
of capital goods. It is also probable that union would 
constitute an important economic and social safety-valve 
since it would permit freedom of migration to the rest of 
Canada. Finally, Newfoundland as a province would benefit 
to some extent by Dominion aid to individuals under various 
welfare services financed wholly or in part by the Dominion.^ 
These ^^transfer” payments in normal times and more 
especially in periods of economic recession have been impor- 
tant aids to the economy of the weaker provinces in the past 
and are certain to be more important in the future. 

From the standpoint of public finance, advantages would 
depend largely upon the financial terms of union. In any 
event the Dominion would take over certain services now 
carried by the Island, such as the following: defence, which 
has been a contingent liability as well as a continuous burden, 
if costs of pensions and after-care are counted in; the upkeep 
of lighthouses and harbours; posts and telegraphs which now 
carry themselves but at higher service charges than similar 

^ At present the Dominion assumes full responsibility for soldiers’ 
pensions and after-care, the governmental share of unemployment insurance, 
and three-fourths of the payments for approved provincial systems of old age 
pensions. Recent legislation provides for children’s allowances, and aids to 
housing; a scheme of health insurance is also projected. During the 1930’s 
the Dominion assumed up to 40 per cent, of relief costs, and in the case of 
Saskatchewan, which was able to meet only part of its share, the Dominion 
lent to the province as well most of the provincial and municipal shares. 
(See p. 75.) 
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services in Canada; and probably the railway, which in 
normal years has cost Newfoundland about half a million 
dollars annually for deficits and replacement charges quite 
apart from debt charges. It may also be assumed that the 
Dominion would have to take over the greater portion if not 
all of the public debt, and would need to provide the Island 
with a substantial subsidy for the costs of provincial govern- 
ment. Were financial terms strictly in accord with the letter 
of the British North America Act insisted on, there would be 
little doubt that Newfoundland could not carry on success- 
fully as a province in view of the meagre sources of taxation 
remaining after customs and excise were given up. Yet the 
financial terms between the Dominion and the provinces have 
become more elastic with the passage of time, and Dominion 
aid to a province has in fact more and more approximated to 
provincial financial need.^ 

^ Dominion-Provincial financial relations in recent years have been in a 
state of flux. Under various formulae all the Western and Maritime 
Provinces received special assistance in the inter-v^ar period. During the 
depression of the 1930’s the Dominion also came to the aid of all the 
provinces by assuming a large share of responsibility for unemployment 
relief. A Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was appointed 
in 1937 to investigate the whole problem of Dominion-Provincial financial 
relations. It recommended a ^^new deal” whereby the provinces would 
withdraw from the income, corporation and inheritance tax fields and 
the Dominion would assume provincial debts and the full responsibility for 
unemployment relief, and would pay equalization grants to the provinces 
to enable all provinces to provide services on average Canadian standards 
without heavier than average taxation of their people. (Report of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Promncial Relations^ 1940.) These recommen- 
dations were rejected by the provinces. 

In August 1945 the Dominion proposed that new arrangements be made 
on a contractual basis for a three-year period as follows: (i) The Provinces 
to withdraw from the income, corporation and inheritance tax field; 
(2) the Dominion to pay the provinces subsidies beginning at the irreducible 
minimum of $12 per capita, increases to be in proportion to the increase in 
the per capita national income over that of 1941; (3) the Dominion to 
assume full responsibility for relief of employables; (4) the Dominion to 
subsidize specific provincial health services and approved provincial health 
insurance schemes; (5) the Dominion to subsidize approved provincial public 
works during reconstruction, and thereafter if granted control over the 
timing of the project. {Pro'posals of the Government of Canada-, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. Aug. 1945.) As this volume goes 
to press these proposals are under consideration by the provinces. 
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The political future of Newfoundland is a question which 
only the people of Newfoundland can answer, and in answering 
it they are likely to be swayed by other than statistical facts 
or anticipated economic advantages/ An intense love of 
freedom characterizes Newfoundlanders, as it does most 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. Other small countries, notably Iceland, 
which in many ways resembles Newfoundland, have built on a 
slender base of natural resources unique communities and 
reasonable standards of living for their peoples. It is by no 
means certain that Newfoundland, given a revival of inter- 
national trade, a sound and frugal system of government, 
and willingness of its people to accept somewhat lower 
standards of living than their neighbours, could not also 
carry on indefinitely as a separate political community. There 
is always the chance also of the discovery of new resources, 
or the invention of new techniques which may make commer- 
cially more valuable resources presently exploited. New- 
foundland’s new importance in air transport may also bring 
advantages not foreseen in this study. It is also possible that 
the United Kingdom might be prepared to continue subsidies 
even if responsible government were restored. Certain it is 
that Newfoundland, whatever the political decision, ' will 
occupy a much more important place in world strategy and 
world communications than heretofore. Whatever the course 
of the future, Newfoundland possesses one great asset — a 
hardy, resourceful and courageous people, intensely loyal to 
their sea-girt country. 

^ Since the above was set in type the United Kingdom Government has 
announced that a constitutional convention will be elected in the spring of 
1946 to consider ^^possible forms of future government’^ and to recommend 
to His Majesty’s Government the issues to be placed before the people of 
Newfoundland by way of plebiscite. 
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I 

THE ECONOMY IN OUTLINE 

N ewfoundland Hes like a gigantic stopper at the 
mouth of the wide Gulf of St. Lawrence. Although 
an island it is geographically an integral part of North 
America and is the most easterly projection of the continental 
land mass. On the north it is separated from the mainland 
by the Strait of Belle Isle which at its narrowest part is only 
nine miles wide; on the south-east it is separated from Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia, by Cabot Strait which at its 
narrowest point (Cape Ray, Newfoundland, to Cape North, 
Nova Scotia) is about sixty miles wide. In latitude it lies 
between 46° 38' and 51° 39' north, or roughly the same lati- 
tude as Western Europe between La Rochelle on the Bay of 
Biscay and Bristol, England. But the Gulf Stream warms 
Western Europe, while the Labrador Current cools New- 
foundland, hence its climate is more comparable to that of 
Southern Alaska than to that of the Atlantic fringe of Europe 
in the same latitude as Newfoundland, 

The world’s busiest transoceanic trade routes skirt New- 
foundland. The Island lies athwart the great circle route 
from the middle and northern Atlantic ports of North 
America to Western and Northern Europe, and ships following 
this route must detour north through the Strait of Belle Isle 
or south of Cape Race. The northern route, however, is used 
almost entirely by ships from St. Lawrence River ports and is 
open and safe for navigation only during late summer and 
early autumn months. Even on the southern route the 
shipping lanes shift southward in certain seasons and in certain 
years due to the hazards of fog and ice. But proximity to 
the shipping lanes has been of doubtful importance to New- 
foundland. On the one hand, it has facilitated communi- 
cations with Britain and with the mainland of North America. 
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St. John’s has been a port of call for some regular steamship 
services between the British Isles and Canadian, or Canadian 
and American, ports. But such services have been compara- 
tively infrequent and have affected only a small part of 
Newfoundland’s trade with Europe. On the other hand, the 
great liners ordinarily pass Newfoundland by, not merely 
because of lack of harbourage facilities, but because of lack 
of passengers or cargo, and “tramps” visit Newfoundland 
ports infrequently except on charter. 

"^ht Newfoundland is conveniently located for reaching 
the major fish-consuming markets of the Atlantic basin by 
sea, the cheapest method of freight transportation. St, John’s 
is about 1,000 miles from New Abrk and other North Atlantic 
American ports, less than 2,000 miles from western ports of 
the British Isles, a little over 2,000 miles from Spain and 
Portugal and from the West Indies, from 4,000 to 5,000 miles 
from Brazilian ports. In economy of transport to any of these 
markets Newfoundland is in a strong position in comparison 
with any of her main competitors. 

Newfoundland also occupies a strategic position in the 
development of civil aviation across the Atlantic. The North 
Atlantic promises to be the busiest ocean region for trans- 
oceanic air transport, as it has been for surface transport. 
While the far northern route via Greenland and Iceland pro- 
vides shorter land-to-land hops across the North Atlantic, 
Newfoundland air fields and the new air field at Goose Bay in 
Labrador can be more easily serviced with fuel and other 
supplies than can those on the more northerly route. Land- 
to-land hops are shorter by way of Newfoundland than by 
way of Bermuda, and the Newfoundland and Labrador routes 
are more direct between the more important commercial 
centres of North America and Europe. Although it is techni- 
cally possible to fly from Canadian or United States territory 
non-stop to Europe, such long-distance flights are at present 
commercially less profitable than flights via Newfoundland or 
Labrador fields, because of the extra fuel that must be carried. 
But the economic advantages of Newfoundland’s strategic 
location for civil aviation will be discussed later.^ 

^ See Pt. I, ch. XIV. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 

The Sea, The Island lies on the edge of the submerged 
coastal plain which sank beneath the Atlantic in the pre- 
glacial period, and which is probably the world’s largest and 
most prolific fishing grounds, particularly for cod. The cod 
is a cold-water fish, thriving best in waters of high salinity 
and in a temperature of about 40° F. Both the Gulf Stream 
and the Labrador Current carry marine life upon which 
the cod feed and the mingling of their waters near the 
Grand Bank provides admirable conditions of temperature, 
salinity and food supply. The fishing season in Newfoundland 
is also unusually long; fishing begins early on the southern 
Banks and as the season progresses moves northwards to the 
coast of Newfoundland, and eventually to the coast of 
Labrador. In Newfoundland ^‘fish” has always meant cod, 
and cod is by far the most important marine product in the 
Island’s economy. Nevertheless other fishes and marine 
animals are of some economic consequence: herring, caplin 
and squid, as bait; herring, haddock, salmon and lobsters, as 
food products; and seals for skins and oil. 

At least as early as the Sixteenth Century annual fishing 
voyages began from Western Europe, the Banks becoming as 
well known to the fishermen of the West of England, of Spain 
and Portugal, of Brittany and Normandy, as the Caribbean 
was to the fighting men of Spain. Proximity to the fisheries 
ultimately induced permanent settlement in Newfoundland 
and determined its distribution about the coasts. The annual 
fishing voyages ceased with the Napoleonic wars and the 
English fishing industry became resident on the Island. The 
local economy which developed was pre-eminently a fishing 
economy. A merchant class concerned with the export of 
fish and the import and distribution of supplies was estab- 
lished on the Island, particularly about St. John’s, which early 
became the commercial capital. The whole business life of 
the Island developed around the fishery. Retail merchants 
branched out to become wholesalers as well as retailers, 
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importers and exporters, insurance brokers and ship-owners, 
bankers, and in more recent times, manufacturers. The fishing 
industry also developed its peculiar class structure, the 
merchants becoming the leading class, economically, politically 
and socially, the fishermen, although technically free men, 
remaining or becoming permanently in debt to the merchants. 
Although conditions have changed greatly within the past 
half-century, the stamp of the fishing industry still marks 
the economic and social life of the Island. 

The Land. Although in recent years resources other than 
the fisheries have been extensively developed, the fact is 
that, with the exception of iron ore, nature has been niggardly 
in stocking the Island with natural resources. The basic 
rock structure of Newfoundland is made up chiefly of sedi- 
mentaries and igneous intrusions of very ancient origin. Such 
rocks upon weathering produce soils of low fertility; and 
although the fertility of these soils may be greatly increased 
by ages of plant growth, this process in Newfoundland was 
interrupted and the work of many ages undone by the severe 
glaciation of the entire Island during the Pleistocene period. 

Newfoundland experienced glaciation as did other parts 
of North America, but seems to have had a further thorough 
scouring by ice following the retreat of the ice-caps from 
neighbouring parts of the continent. The effect was to remove 
practically all the soil from elevated regions and to shove it 
out to sea or, in retreating, to deposit it in valleys. As the 
ice-floes proceeded on their slow but relentless journey towards 
the sea, valleys were cut deeper and chiselled into U-shapes, 
headlands were polished and rounded, and the fiord-like bays 
and harbours were given the general form that they possess 
today. As many parts of the Island had been scraped to 
the bedrock, the work of producing soil through the process 
of weathering had to begin anew; and as the retreating glaciers 
had dropped their burdens of soil and rock indiscriminately 
in low-lying areas, damming back the waters into lakes and 
swamps, a new start had to be made by rivers and streams to 
provide an adequate drainage system for the interior. The 
period of time that has elapsed since the departure of the 
ice-sheets has not been sufficiently long to enable natural 
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forces to overcome the destructive work of glaciation. Large 
areas of the highlands and higher plateaus have insufficient 
soil to support much vegetable growth of any description. In 
areas of intermediate elevation, where .there is a thin layer of 
soil and where drainage is good, a dense cover of stunted forest 
growth is to be found; but where the drainage is poor the 
stunted forest growth gives way to the “barrens” which are 
so familiar to all Newfoundlanders and which so deeply 
impress all who visit Newfoundland. In areas of relatively 
low elevation with a deeper covering of soil there is an 
abundant forest growth where the drainage is good; but where 
the drainage is poor the forest growth gives way to marshes 
and bogs, and in some of the bogs peat has formed to a depth 
of twenty feet or more. The soil everywhere bears a very 
close relation to the underlying rock structure, and only in 
the larger drainage systems has the soil been enriched by 
many generations of plant life. 

Forests. Before the period of glaciation Newfoundland 
was probably covered with a mantle of forest growth, but it 
is extremely doubtful if this was ever so during human history 
since a great deal of the Island is quite unable to support 
forest growth, either because of drainage conditions, or because 
of the lack of soil, or both. It is doubtful if more than one- 
quarter of its land area is now covered with merchantable 
timber. Captain Jack Turner estimates the area at present 
covered with merchantable timber including pulpwood at 
16,000 square miles.^ The principal species are spruce and 
fir. Originally there were considerable stands of pine and 
larch," but the pine has been seriously depleted by cutting, 
and the larch by the ravages of the larch saw-fly. Scattered 
stands of birch are to be found in various places, but the 
supply of merchantable quality is not large. In general, trees 
are of small dimensions, and although a large number of 
saw-mills operate in the Island the total production of lumber 
is small. In addition there are the timber resources of 
Labrador, about which little is known, either as to quality or 

^ Captain Jack Turner, The Forests of N ewfoundlandy in J. R. Small- 
wood, The Book of N ewfoundland, (St. John’s, I937)> P* 5^* 

^ Larch is also known as tamarack, hackmatack and juniper. 
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quantity. The Amulree Report mentions the figure of 30,000 
square miles but this was little more than a guess. More- 
over, the problem of labour for exploitation of Labrador 
forests and the question of accessibility of these areas makes 
any estimate of their utility largely conjecture. 

From the earliest days of settlement the forest has supplied 
materials for stages, flakes and local dwellings, and wood, 
usually from nearby forests, has been the principal fuel in 
most of the outports. By far the greater part of the forest 
resources is, however, used now to support two large paper 
mills, one at Grand Falls and the other at Corner Brook. 

Soil a%d Climate, Agriculture, much more than forestry, 
is limited by soil conditions; for spruce and fir will flourish 
where the ordinary farm crops will not grow and mature. 
Only on the west coast in and south of St. George Bay, and 
in an area between Deer Lake and the southern end of White 
Bay, does the sub-stratum of bedrock appear to give rise to 
a soil relatively fertile. Elsewhere fertile stretches are confined 
largely to river valleys and the heads of bays. Yet even the 
poor types of soils found in most parts of Newfoundland have 
given rise to good farms in other countries, after generations 
of ploughing, working, draining and fertilizing; but in New- 
foundland this process has not been long at work. Moreover, 
the Island is on the fringe of a huge continent which contains 
vast areas of fertile and easily-worked soils. Until recently 
free land in these regions beckoned the land-hungry, and now 
the continent produces huge surpluses of foodstuffs for export. 
Hence the stimulus of scarcity of food supplies, which in 
older countries and in earlier periods when trade was local 
rather than worldwide induced intensive cultivation of poor 
soils, has been lacking in Newfoundland. 

Even within the limits fixed by soil fertility, the agricul- 
tural industry is handicapped by climate. The Arctic Current, 
sweeping southwards from Davis Strait, keeps the waters 
about Newfoundland much colder than the waters in corre- 
sponding latitudes on the European side of the Atlantic; and 
this factor, important in providing a habitat favourable to 
the cod, gives to Newfoundland a relatively cool climate. 
Although winter temperatures are not excessively low, spring 
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comes late and the summer temperatures are only moderately 
high. This leaves a short and relatively cool growing season. 
Growth is reasonably rapid, but the Island is not sufficiently 
far north to give it the advantage of the very rapid plant 
growth that goes with the long days that accompany the 
latitudes of such sub-arctic areas as Canada’s Peace River 
district; and cloudy weather in coastal areas retards the 
growth of crops that need an abundance of sunshine. There 
is adequate precipitation for all crops grown in the temperate 
zone, sometimes, indeed, an excessive amount during the 
harvest season. 

Thus, on the whole, conditions of soil and climate are 
unfavourable to extensive agricultural development. Agri- 
culture is confined largely to root crops, cabbages, dairy 
products and live-stock; farms are small; and the amount of 
land improved, including grassland and pasture, is estimated 
at not more than 110,000 acres. Newfoundland, since the 
early period of settlement, has been a relatively heavy 
importer of foodstuffs. 

Minerals. It has been stated that traces at least of nearly 
every known mineral have been found in Newfoundland, but 
only a few minerals are known to exist in commercial quan- 
tities. The first mineral to be discovered in quantity was 
copper, and for a time Newfoundland had the distinction of 
being the sixth largest exporter of this mineral, but the 
deposits were practically exhausted by 1918, and it was not 
until the complex copper-lead-zinc ore of Buchans was 
brought into production in 1928 that copper again became 
important in the mining industry of the Island. In 1895 
mining of the rich Wabana iron ore deposits on Bell Island 
was begun by Nova Scotia steel interests, whose industry was 
entering a period of rapid expansion in response to the large 
demand for steel rails and railway rolling stock that came 
with the opening of the Canadian West. The ore, red 
hematite, is of high grade, the reserves are enormous, and the 
only practical limitation upon output is the difficulty of 
finding markets. 

Although these two mines, Buchans and Bell Island, pro- 
duce the bulk of the mineral output, certain other minerals are 
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produced in small quantities. Fluorspar is mined at St. 
Lawrence; limestone at Aguathuna, Humbermouth, and 
Cobbs Arm; clays are worked at George’s Brook and Random 
Island for the production of brick for the local market; pyro- 
phyllite, which is similar to talc and used for some of the 
same purposes, is found in commercial quantities at Manuels 
on Conception Bay;^ grinding pebbles are secured at Topsail 
and Fox Trap on Conception Bay;^ and a deposit of magnetite 
(iron) exists in the neighbourhood of Stephen ville.® But from 
an economic point of view all these deposits except fluorspar 
appear to be suitable only for small-scale operations. At any 
rate they are as yet of only local importance in the economy 
of the Island. Nor has prospecting revealed other large 
deposits of commercial value except a large deposit of iron in 
Labrador, but neither Newfoundland nor Labrador has yet 
been intensively prospected except in limited areas. 

For nearly four centuries the economic life of Newfound- 
land depended almost exclusively on the exploitation of the 
marine wealth found in the waters about her shores. Within 
the past half-century considerable diversification has come to 
Newfoundland, but the fishing industry still holds the fore- 
most place among the industries of the Island in the number 
of people who depend upon it for a livelihood and in the 
effect that it has had upon the social structure. Within the 
past three decades the exploitation of forest wealth has forged 
ahead very rapidly, owing to the growth of the pulp and paper 
industry. On the eve of the outbreak of the present war, the 
pulp and paper industry was making a larger contribution to 
the national income than any other branch of economic 
endeavour. Mining was begun about ninety years ago, but 
only in the present century has it been an important factor 

^ From time to time small quantities have been exported to the United 
States or used locally for the production of carved ornaments. Recently a 
mill has been erected for treating the raw material, and it is hoped that 
this is a development that will outlast the present war. 

^ Some quantities have been exported to the United States and Canada, 
replacing supplies that came from Denmark before it was overrun by the 
German army. 

^ At present it is being investigated by the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation. 
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in the economic life of the Island. On the basis of contri- 
butions to the national income, the forest industries undoubt- 
edly hold first place, the fishing industry second place, and 
mining third place. Estimates of agricultural production are 
so inadequate that it is difficult to assign it a place, but it 
would probably follow close behind mining. Commercial 
farms are small and comparatively few, but a very large 
number of fishermen, woodsmen and outport workers add 
appreciably to their incomes by the cultivation of small 
garden plots. Manufacturing industries, apart from those 
processing raw materials for export, are few, small and fre- 
quently ancillary to the primary industries. Although 
Newfoundland’s economy is more diversified than formerly, 
it is still predominantly extractive and commercial; its main- 
stays are the three basic industries, fishing, pulp and paper and 
mining. Only agriculture and manufacturing (except pulp 
and paper) are based upon the home market. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 

As long as Newfoundland remained, or was content to 
remain, exclusively a fishing colony, the sea provided a 
suitable natural highway between communities on the Island 
as well as to world markets. But towards the close of the 
last century Newfoundland was drawn into railway construc- 
tion, partly because of the influence of developments in the 
mainland of the continent, partly because of a laudable desire 
to lessen dependence on a single industry by developing the 
interior. A main-line railway between St. John’s on the 
south-east corner of the Island and Port-aux-Basques on the 
south-west was eventually constructed in a great semi-circle 
northwards cutting the heads of bays as far north on the east 
coast as Notre Dame Bay and on the west coast as far north 
as Bay of Islands. A steamship service across Cabot Strait 
connected the new railway with the Canadian railway system 
at North Sydney, Nova Scotia.^ Branch lines, mostly in the 
south-eastern part of the Island, were added from time to 

^ During the war Trans-Canada Airlines extended their service to New- 
foundland as a war measure. 
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time. In 1923 the whole railway system fell into the hands 
of the Government due to the failure of private enterprise. 
Since the railway reaches only part of the settled coastline, 
steamship services had also to be provided. Regular services 
around the Island and to Labrador have long been in oper- 
ation. Both railway and steamship services are government- 
owned and services between the two are carefully co-ordinated. 
Railway, steamship and highway traffic have to compete with 
transportation by fishing schooners, especially in the off- 
seasons for fishing. The volume of traffic does not justify 
very frequent service of government steamships or even of 
railways, and during the winter months settlements north of 
the railway are largely dependent on dog-sled for communi- 
cation with the outside world. Postal services are co-ordinated 
where possible with rail or steamer service, and an extensive 
government-owned telegraph service links most of the settled 
areas of the Island. Of late radio communication is tending 
to supplant telegraph service. 

In the interval between 1918 and 1939 Newfoundland 
was drawn into the expansion of highway communications. 
As yet, however, such developments have been regional in 
character, most of the construction taking place in the Avalon 
peninsula, the rest mainly about such centres of development 
as Grand Falls and Corner Brook. %t, despite the lack 
of a transinsular highway, the age of motor transportation 
has dawned in Newfoundland and is certain to affect pro- 
foundly the economy of the Island. Highway expansion for 
defence purposes during the present war will undoubtedly 
speed the process. 

But railways, steamships and highways have proved to be 
a heavy charge on the economy of the Island. This is not to 
suggest that Newfoundland should not have undertaken such 
expansion, or that it could have avoided such developments. 
But the overhead costs of providing modern transportation 
facilities for a small and thinly scattered population are of 
necessity heavy. They are an especially heavy burden if 
the national income of the people concerned is low, as it is in 
Newfoundland. But we shall discuss this problem later.^ 

^Pt. I, cL XI. 
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THE PEOPLE 

Two basic economic facts about the population of New- 
foundland must be kept constantly in mind: first, the popu- 
lation is small — about 300,000 (Newfoundland 284,872, 
Labrador, 4,716 — Census of 1935); and, second, a consider- 
able proportion of the population is scattered in small 
settlements along a coastline of some 6,000 miles. Settlement 
was originally induced by proximity to the fisheries and fish 
could be obtained almost anywhere around the coast, though 
the most prolific fishing grounds were off the south and south- 
east coast. The method of curing fish by drying required a 
considerable space on shore for each fisherman or family. 
Settlement thus spread out thinly around the coast, but 
grouped about bays and harbours affording harbourage for 
boats and concentrated in the Avalon peninsula, the south- 
eastern corner of the Island. Though new industries have 
developed, the original pattern of settlement still remains. 
According to the 1935 census, there were 1,292 settlements 
in the Island, of which only one hundred have populations 
of more than five hundred. Fifty per cent, of the people 
live in 1,192 settlements of five hundred persons or less. 
Even these statistics underestimate the number of virtually 
independent communities, since a harbour may be considered 
one settlement by the census but may none the less consist 
of two or more communities. With the exception of Grand 
Falls, Buchans and Deer Lake, virtually all settlements are 
still on or near the coast. The Avalon peninsula, which 
includes the city of St. John’s, accounts for forty-five per cent, 
of the total population of the Island. The only large concen- 
tration of population is in and about the city of St. John’s, 
the capital and principal commercial centre. The census of 
193s credited it with a population of just under 40,000, but 
its satellite towns and settlements would very likely add 
another 10,000. The only other settlement on the Island 
with a population of more than 5,000 is Corner Brook, which 
lies on the west coast near the mouth of the Humber River. 

The principal racial groups in the Island, in order of their 
numerical importance, are English, Irish, French and Scottish. 
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The census returns do not show racial origins; but as prac- 
tically all the Irish and French, some of the Scottish and a 
few of the English are Roman Catholics, as those adhering to 
the Roman Catholic faith make up slightly less than one-third 
of the total population of the Island, and as the number of 
Scottish origin is known to be relatively small, it may be 
assumed that the English, including Channel Islanders, 
account for fully two-thirds of the population, that the Irish 
would make up something over one-quarter, and that the 
French and Scottish would account for most of the remainder. 
For over a century Newfoundland has not received immi- 
gration on any substantial scale, and native-born inhabitants 
account for 98.5 per cent, of the total population, a higher 
percentage than can be found in any other Anglo-Saxon 
country.^ 

# # # * 

‘^Newfoundland from within reveals only a fraction of its 
nature. Its heart is on its outside; there its pulse beats, and 
whatever is alive inside its exoskeleton is alive by accident. 
The sea clothes the island as with a garment, and that 
garment contains the vital principle and soul of the national 
life of Newfoundland”. Thus wrote J. D. Rogers over thirty 
years ago in his excellent little* book on Newfoundland.^ 
Today, despite the development of the newer industries, and 
the changes in transportation and communication, these 
observations are still largely true. 

^ Of those born outside the Island, Canadians make up the largest 
single group with 1,4215 Americans come second with 1,0325 English, third 
with 5715 and Scottish, fourth with 317. Those born in all other countries 
number onty 769. 

^ J. D. Rogers, ^‘Newfoundland’’, Historical Geografhy of the British 
Colonies, Pt. IV, vol. V, p. 190 (Oxford, 1910). 
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A HALF CENTURY OF ECONOMIC CHANGE 

T he economic problems of Newfoundland cannot be 
fully appreciated from an examination of its present 
economic structure. The present must be seen in 
perspective. It is proposed in this chapter to review the 
economic developments of the half century before the loss 
of responsible government. 

Since the earliest fishing voyages Newfoundland has been 
integrally related to economic developments on the fringe of 
the Atlantic basin. It early became an important source of 
food supplies for south-western Europe. In the Eighteenth 
Century the Island was officially regarded as merely a “great 
ship moored near the banks during the fishing season, for the 
convenience of English fishermen”, as William Knox, Under- 
secretary to the Board of Trade and Plantations, put it. In 
the Eighteenth Century, too, it was a meeting-ground between 
New England and Old England, where goods were traded or 
transshipped and from which fishermen from Old England 
migrated to the continental colonies. But the long period of 
intermittent war between France and England in the latter 
half of the Eighteenth Century and the early years of the 
Nineteenth interrupted the annual fishing voyages and settle- 
ment grew apace. Meantime the fishing vessel was becoming 
less profitable as an off-season carrier. By the time of 
Waterloo the Island was a settlement colony and control of the 
fishing trade had passed to local residents. In the Nineteenth 
Century Newfoundland gradually became a commercial and 
economic entity in a new laissez-faire system of international 
trade. Responsible government was a political corollary of 
this economic change. Responsible government became in 
turn a means of securing greater economic autonomy by 

S3 
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shaking off restraints in the form of treaty concessions granted 
to France and the United States in an earlier period.^ 

The Nineteenth Century witnessed also the first strong 
tide of the technological changes in production and trans- 
portation which we have come to call loosely the industrial 
revolution. It began first in England towards the close of 
the Eighteenth Century with the invention of the steam 
engine and the exploitation of coal and iron. In the last 
quarter of the century the revolution set in strongly in the 
United States and Germany and other European countries. 
In the present century it has spread to the Orient, to the 
British Dominions and India, and is presently developing 
rapidly in Brazil and certain other South American countries. 
It is growing also in intensity — electricity, the internal com- 
bustion engine and chemistry are today bringing as profound 
technological changes as steam did a century ago. Newfound- 
land, lying on the fringe of the Atlantic region, could not 
avoid being drawn into this current of technological advance. 

Changes in ocean transport, due to the development of 
the steamship, had begun to affect her economic position by 
the time of confederation of the mainland colonies in 1867. 
It was not, however, until the nineties that Newfoundland 
began to apply the new techniques to her own internal 
problems. The first important change was the development 
of a railway system. About the same time the railway 
expansion in Canada led to the first large-scale mining enter- 
prise in Newfoundland. In the post-war era, the full force of 
industrialism began to be felt in the Island’s economy with 
the development of large pulp and paper industries, new 
mining developments, and introduction of motor transport 
on sea and land. 

But Newfoundland laboured under great disadvantages in 
the era of industrialism. After 1918 there was a sharp trend 
towards economic nationalism, marked by high tariffs and 
restrictive trade practices, and Newfoundland had not the 
wealth or variety of resources to cope with it, nor the volume 
of international trade with which to hold her own in inter- 

^ See Pt. II for diplomatic history of French and American fishing 
controversies. 
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national bargaining. The business cycle, a phenomenon 
peculiarly characteristic of the industrial era, has weighed 
especially hard on her people, most of whom have never been 
far from the subsistence level of income. In her efforts to 
combat the challenge of industrialism her economic life has 
become more diversified but scarcely less vulnerable to 
external shocks. 

BASIC CHANGES 

Some basic changes in the Newfoundland economy can 
be indicated by changes in the relative importance, as a 
percentage of total exports, of various groups of commodities 
in Newfoundland’s export trade. Except for the years of 
the first Great War, fishery products declined steadily, from 
90 per cent, for 1891-1895 to 74 per cent, for 1911-1915, to 
46 per cent, for 1926-1930, and to 24 per cent, for 1936-1940; 
forest products rose from less than one per cent, for 1891-1895 
to 15 per cent, for 1911-1915, to 41 per cent, for 1926-1930, 
and to 48 per cent, for 1936-1940; and mineral products 
increased from 9 per cent, for 1891-1895 to 10 per cent, for 
1911-1915, to II per cent, for 1926-1930, and to 26 per cent, 
for 1936-1940. Throughout the entire fifty years all other 
products rarely amounted to so much as 2 per cent, of 
total exports. These figures, although indicating the trend, 
exaggerate the changes that have taken place because the 
value of forest products and mineral products exported con- 
tains a much lower percentage of expenditure in Newfound- 
land for capital and labour than does the value of fishery 
products exported. 

With the increase in diversification indicated above went 
a decrease in the relative self-sufficiency of the Newfoundland 
family. More had become wage-earners in the mines, the 
pulpwood industries, the mechanical and construction trades, 
and proportionately fewer were fishermen, farmers or other 
workers on their own account. Although from 1901 to 1935 
the population increased from 221,000 to 290,000, the number 
of males engaged in the fishing industry declined from 41,200 
to 36,900. The total number of persons cultivating land 
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decreased during the same period from 42,913 to 39,808. 
Despite an increase in commercial farming, the amount of 
land occupied was slightly lower in 1935 than it was in 1901, 
and the amount of land improved fell from 85,533 acres in 
1901 to 71,697 acres in 1935. The live-stock population also 
generally declined.^ Despite the increase in population, in 
193s fewer Newfoundlanders were deriving their living in 
whole or in part from the land than in 1901. 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Since the 1890’s well over 90 per cent, of Newfoundland’s 
imports have come from three countries, Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Throughout the entire 
period Canada has been the principal supplier; but the United 
Kingdom, which stood a close second in the early 1890’s, has, 
since the turn of the century, yielded second place to the 
United States.^ 

In the 1890’s the United Kingdom was Newfoundland’s 
best customer, but this market declined in the years 
immediately preceding the first Great War and during the 
War. In the 1920’s recovery was substantial and throughout 
the 1930’s the United Kingdom was again Newfoundland’s 
best customer. Although in the earlier years of this period the 
United Kingdom took comparatively small quantities of dried 
cod, it did absorb a very large part of Newfoundland’s exports 
of cod oil, seal oil, sealskins, canned lobsters and copper. By 
the latter years of the period a considerable change had taken 
place. The United Kingdom was taking even smaller quan- 
tities of dried cod, and no copper. The principal market for 
sealskins and seal oil had moved from the United Kingdom 
to the United States and back again to the United Kingdom. 
Canned lobsters were no longer an important export, but the 
United Kingdom was taking large quantities of fresh-frozen 

^ Milcli cows, 1901 — 14,1655 19U — 18,2025 1935 — 14,666. Goats, 
1901—17,3555 1935 — 15,071. Swine, 1901 — 43,0005 1935 — 8,500. 
Horned cattle other than cows, 1901 — 18,6005 1935 — 10,000. Horses, 
sheep, and poultry, however, slightly increased. All these statistics are 
derived from the census returns. 

^ See Statistical Affendix^ Table No. 6. 
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salmon. Pulpwood and pit props and small quantities of 
iron ore were among the commodities shipped to the United 
Kingdom. The big transformation had, however, come 
through the growth of the newsprint industry in Newfound- 
land, for which the principal market in the 1930’s was the 
United Kingdom. 

The United States, which took less than 10 per cent, of 
Newfoundland’s exports in the 1890’s, and only slightly more 
than 17 per cent, in the quinquennium 1916-1920, absorbed 
approximately one-quarter of all exports between 1925 and 
1940, standing second only to the United Kingdom. In the 
1890’s a variety of fishery products and some copper were 
shipped to the United States, but no one commodity in large 
quantities. In the second and third decades of the Twentieth 
Century the American market for fishery products increased 
and for a time displaced the United Kingdom market as the 
principal outlet for sealskins and seal oil. In the 1930’s the 
United States was almost the sole buyer of Newfoundland 
copper. But with the American market, as with the British 
market, the important change was effected by the newsprint 
industry which shipped its products almost exclusively to the 
United Kingdom and the United States — more to the United 
States in the late 1920’s, and more to the United Kingdom in 
earlier years and throughout the 1930’s.^ 

Throughout the entire period, except for a few years 
between 1905 and 1920, Canada, the principal source of 
Newfoundland’s imports, took less than 10 per cent, of New- 
foundland’s exports, and this in spite of large shipments of 
iron ore to the blast furnaces at Sydney. For fishery products 
Canada has been largely an intermediary, buying Newfound- 
land dried cod and pickled herring for re-sale to the West 
Indies, fresh lobsters for re-sale to the United States, and 
canned lobsters and fresh-frozen salmon for re-sale to the 
United Kingdom. 

Brazil, Portugal, Spain, and Italy, all large consumers of, 
Newfoundland dried fish, absorbed over 44 per cent, of New- 
foundland’s exports in the years 1891-1895, over 50 per cent. 

^ In onl^ eight of the thirty years from 1910 to 1940 did shipments of 
newsprint to the United States exceed shipments to the United Kingdom. 
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in the years 1906-1910, less than 30 per cent, in the years 
1926-1930, and less than 9 per cent, in the years 1936-1940. 

The decline in the relative importance of these markets is 

due in part to the decline in the relative importance of dried 
cod in Newfoundland’s export trade, and in part to an absolute 
decline in the importance of these markets as outlets for 

Newfoundland dried cod. In the 1920’s and the 1930’s 

Newfoundland experienced increasing difficulties in the Medi- 
terranean and Brazilian markets for dried cod, and turned to 
the markets in the West Indies, to which by the quinquennium 
1936-1940 she was sending nearly 40 per cent, of her exports 
of dried cod. In the total export trade of Newfoundland, 
however, the West Indies did not absorb a large percentage — 
less than 5 per cent, until the 1920’s, and only slightly over 
that amount thereafter. 

Even before the first Great War Germany was taking a 
considerable quantity of iron ore from Newfoundland; but 
throughout the 1920’s and the 1930’s Germany was New- 
foundland’s largest customer for this commodity. With the 
opening of the complex ore body at Buchans shipments of 
lead and zinc concentrates began to move to France and 
Belgium. 

In the 1930’s the United Kingdom and the United States 
taken together absorbed over 60 per cent, of all Newfound- 
land’s exports, as against less than 35 per cent, in the 1890’s; 
but, despite this degree of concentration, a detailed exami- 
nation of exports indicates a broadening interest in outlets 
for a more diversified range of products. Markets in Canada, 
the United States and the West Indies have increased less 
than might be expected: from slightly under 25 per cent, of 
Newfoundland exports in the 1890’s to slightly more than 
25 per cent, from 1901-1910, and to approximately 38 per cent, 
from 1931-1940.^ 


THE RAILWAY AGE 

By 187s considerable agitation had developed for a railway 
that would link the east coast with the west and provide rail 

^ See Statistical Affendix^ Table No. 6. 
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connections with most of the larger bays, but the transinsular 
project was blocked by the Imperial Government in deference 
to the French claims to an exclusive fishery on the west coast. 
In 1880 it was decided to build a railway from St. John’s to 
Hall’s Bay, thereby providing railway facilities to the east 
coast and avoiding altogether the French Treaty Shore. The 
contract to build and operate the railway was given to an 
American company which went into bankruptcy in 1888 
before the original project was completed. Two years later 
a contract to complete the railway was given to Robert Reid, 
a Montreal contractor who had had considerable experience 
in railway construction in both Canada and the United States. 
In 1893, after permission had been received from the Imperial 
Government, it was decided to run the line through to Port- 
aux-Basques along the route that the railway now follows. 
Construction of the main line was completed in 1896. 
Port-aux-Basques, at the south-west corner of Newfoundland, 
is separated from North Sydney, Nova Scotia, by Cabot Strait, 
a stretch of water less than one hundred miles wide; and, as 
the most expeditious route for freight, express and passenger 
traffic between Newfoundland and Canada, and between 
Newfoundland and the United States, was over the New- 
foundland railway system with its western terminus at Port- 
aux-Basques, and the Canadian railway system with its 
eastern terminus at North Sydney, Newfoundland became 
dependent upon the Canadian railway system for much of 
her commerce with the mainland of the continent. 

Land grants and cash subsidies were normally included in 
agreements with railway contractors. Upon completion of 
the main line its operation was turned over to the Reid 
interests; and with the right to operate the railway went also 
the right to operate auxiliary services, such as express, tele- 
graphs and steamship-lines. This practice of giving land 
grants and cash subsidies, and of having auxiliary services 
operated by the same company as that which operates the 
railway, is one that was followed in Canada and in many 
other sparsely populated countries. Although the details of 
the various agreements under which the railways were built 
and operated may be criticized, the successive Newfoundland 
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governments could find many precedents for the general 
policy they were pursuing. 

In 1923 the Government was obliged to take over the 
railway and operate it as a state-owned system. Neither 
under private ownership nor public ownership has the New- 
foundland railway been a profitable enterprise although 
operated as a general system of communications, including 
express, telegraph and steamship services. Rarely have its 
earnings covered even its operating costs. In Newfoundland, 
as in so many other countries, railways were overbuilt, and a 
number of branch lines have been abandoned in recent years. 
According to the Amulree Commission, the Government’s 
outlay on the railway to the end of 1932 amounted to more 
than $42,000,000, over $39,000,000 of which was represented 
by bonded indebtedness.^ 

The Newfoundland railway system represents an effort 
on the part of the Newfoundland people to escape from the 
vicissitudes that accompany dependence upon one primary 
industry. That the system has not fared better, and that all 
the hopes with which the original project was undertaken 
have not been realized, must be attributed fundamentally to 
the Island’s relative poverty in natural resources. The wisdom 
of having a railway has often been questioned, but it is 
difficult to imagine a country in Newfoundland’s position 
escaping completely the railway fever of the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century, especially when contractors were so 
eager to build railways, when steel companies were so anxious 
to sell rails and rolling stock, and when owners of capital 
were so willing to invest their funds in railway securities. 
Although the railway has been a failure as a business enter- 
prise, it has amply proved its value for purposes of defence 
during the Second Great War. 

THE STEAMSHIP 

The steamship did not come into its own until the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century. In the 1870’s the total 
cargo-carrying capacity of all steamships afloat exceeded the 

^ Refort^ Newfoundland Royal Commission^ 193 3 > op* cit., p. 68. 
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total cargo-carrying capacity of sailing vessels; but it was 
not until the 1890’s that the world tonnage of steamships 
exceeded the world tonnage of sailing vessels. Newfound- 
land’s trade and Newfoundland’s fishing industry were materi- 
ally affected, directly and indirectly, by the substitution of 
coal and steam for wind and sail. 

In trade with the West Indies Newfoundland was handi- 
capped, first, because her trade with the Caribbean region 
was comparatively small, and second, because she had only 
one commodity, dried fish, that could be sent to these markets 
in quantity. The introduction of steamship services accen- 
tuated these difficulties.. The steamships were larger and 
had a greater carrying capacity than the small sailing vessels, 
and the West Indian markets were calling for small but 
frequent shipments of fish. The difficulties were met in part 
by combining the West Indian trade of Newfoundland with 
that of Nova Scotia, and in part by shipping through New 
Y)rk and Boston. In the early years of the present century 
many Newfoundland merchants who shipped to the West 
Indies had offices in Halifax, and a number of Nova Scotian 
firms who shipped to the West Indies had branches in New- 
foundland. 

Steamship services between St. John’s and Halifax and 
between Halifax and the West Indies have been continuous 
since 1850. Both services were subsidized by the Imperial 
government from 1850 to 1886; and the West Indian services, 
and additional services to South America, were subsidized 
thereafter by the Canadian government. As services improved, 
and as the American bonding privilege became simplified, 
indirect shipments through American ports became less of a 
handicap; but as the services between Canadian ports and the 
West Indies improved, and as Canadian trade increased in 
volume and variety, there was less dependence upon American 
shipping facilities and upon American brokerage services. 
Throughout the entire period (1891 to 1939), both New- 
foundland and the Maritime Provinces of Canada sent some 
shipments direct to the West Indies in sailing vessels, although 
the amount shipped in this manner diminished as the period 
progressed. In the 1920’s, and more especially in the 1930’s, 
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as Newfoundland shipments to the West Indies increased^ 
more Newfoundland firms established direct trading connec- 
tions in the West Indian markets. Shipments continued to 
go via Halifax, or via Halifax and American ports, but they 
were forwarded on through bills of lading and usually Without 
the assistance of Halifax or American brokers. 

The regular steamship services between Newfoundland 
and the British Isles have usually been combined with services 
between the British Isles and Canadian, or Canadian and 
American, ports. These steamship services although regular 
have been comparatively infrequent, and have affected only 
a small part of Newfoundland’s trade with European 
countries; and for many years past, much of Newfoundland’s 
mail to and from the United Kingdom has passed through 
Canadian ports, advantage being taken of the more frequent 
direct sailings between these ports and the United Kingdom. 
Exports of minerals, newsprint and fishery products destined 
to the British Isles or to European markets usually go forward 
on chartered vessels or on vessels owned by the exporting 
firms. By the outbreak of the First Great War most of 
Newfoundland’s exports to the British Isles and to Europe 
were being shipped in steamers, although some shipments of 
fish to European markets were still going forward in locally- 
owned sailing vessels as late as the outbreak of the Second 
Great War. 

Coastal steamship services, including summer services to 
Labrador, were established in the i88o’s and soon became 
general, depriving sailing vessels of a fair amount of lucrative 
coastwise trade and effecting considerable changes in the 
Labrador fishery. Before the introduction of steamers the 
Labrador fishery was almost entirely a vessel fishery; but 
following the introduction of steamers, many Newfound- 
landers went to Labrador as passengers, fished for the season, 
disposing, of their catches to merchants and traders who took 
delivery of the fish on the Labrador. This change increased 
the amount of soft-cured fish (fish exposed to the sun for but 
a few days), and it also increased the amount of fish shipped 
direct from Labrador to European markets. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND CANADIAN ECONOMIC EXPANSION 

As pointed out above, the construction of a transinsular 
railway and establishment of regular steamship connections 
with the Canadian railway system at Sydney tended to 
bring Newfoundland economically closer to the North Ameri- 
can continent. The industrialization of Canada, which was 
proceeding rapidly in the quarter of a century before the 
outbreak of the First Great War, had also direct as well as 
indirect effects upon Newfoundland. Newfoundlanders were 
attracted to Canada by the new employment possibilities that 
had arisen in the eastern provinces, especially in the coal- 
mining industry and the iron and steel industry of Nova 
Scotia; and improved steamship, and railway services after 
1896, facilitated the seasonal migration of Newfoundland 
labour to the eastern Canadian provinces and to New England. 

After 1895 practically all the iron ore used in the blast 
furnaces in Nova Scotia came from Newfoundland, and 
Newfoundlanders were drawn away from the fishing industry 
to work the iron mines on Bell Island. 

After 1886 the Canadian dried-fish industry began to 
decline, owing to employment possibilities in other and more 
lucrative occupations and to difficulties that the West Indies 
were experiencing in meeting the competition of beet sugar 
production in Europe. Newfoundland benefited from this 
change in the fortunes of the Canadian industry. Compe- 
tition was lessened, and vessels built for the Nova Scotia ] 

industry were sold to Newfoundland for as little as one-eighth 
of their original cost. The use of steamships in transporting 
Newfoundland fish to European markets led to changes in 
marketing organization. Gibraltar, which for some years (V. 

had been an important distributing centre for Mediterranean 
markets, ceased to be significant for the marketing of New- 
foundland cod after 1905. . In 1909 Hawes and Company 
established a brokerage business in Spain, and by 1911 handled 
exports from at least fifteen Newfoundland firms. 

The weakness of the Newfoundland economy as a financial 
unit was demonstrated in 1894 when the two commercial 
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banks on the island went into bankruptcy. Justification for 
the financial panic that caused the banks to close their doors 
has often been questioned, but the degree to which commercial 
banking was dependent upon a single, highly vulnerable 
industry, the fishery, would sooner or later have led to the 
disappearance of the local financial institutions. In 1895 
Canadian chartered banks established branch offices in New- 
foundland, and since then the Newfoundland currency has 
been tied to the Canadian dollar. A disadvantage resulting 
from this appeared in the 1920’s and the 1930’s, when the 
pound sterling fell for a time below parity with the Canadian 
dollar. The principal markets for Newfoundland fishery 
products were countries whose currencies were tied to the 
pound sterling, and when the pound fell below parity with 
the Canadian dollar returns to Newfoundland exporters were 
correspondingly less than they would have been had the 
Newfoundland currency been tied to the pound sterling. In 
this respect Newfoundland producers were, of course, under 
the same handicaps as Canadian producers, notably Western 
farmers, who sold their products in sterling markets. 

THE FIRST GREAT WAR 

By the outbreak of the First Great War the building of 
railways, the establishment of steamship services, the develop- 
ment of the pulp and paper industry, the opening of the 
Wabana mines, the increasing opportunities for employment 
in the adjoining provinces of Canada and in the New England 
States, had enabled Newfoundland to make some progress 
towards lessening her dependence upon a single industry. 
Diversification had not, however, proceeded far and New- 
foundland was still largely dependent upon European and 
South American markets, as she had been throughout all her 
previous history. Despite the greatly improved transpor- 
tation facilities that Newfoundland had with Canada and the 
United States, and through Canada and the United States 
with the West Indies, little more than one-quarter of New- 
foundland’s exports were going to North America and the 
Caribbean region. 
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In the First Great War Newfoundland answered generously 
the Empire’s call to battle. Approximately 8,500 men were 
enrolled in the armed forces, nearly 7,000 in the Newfoundland 
Regiment and the Forestry Corps, and the rest in the Royal 
Navy. Of the 5,482 who went overseas with the Newfound- 
land Regiment and the Forestry Corps, 1,300 were killed and 
2,314 were wounded. Of those serving with the Royal Navy, 
180 lost their lives and 125 were invalided home. 

The economic effect of the war, after the first shock of 
bewilderment had subsided, was to stimulate trade and 
industry, thus bringing about a few years of exceptional 
prosperity. Spain and Portugal were open markets and Italy 
was on the side of the Allies. Newfoundland’s competitors in 
the dried-fish industry were unable to maintain production at 
pre-war levels, whereas Newfoundland’s catches were the 
biggest in her history. Money was plentiful, the demand for 
fish rose rapidly, and prices soared to heights never attained 
before. The shortage of shipping was met by pressing 
Newfoundland sailing vessels into service. Fisherman and 
merchant prospered. The output of iron ore was less than 
in pre-war days, but Newfoundlanders who found conditions 
unsatisfactory at home had only to cross the Cabot Strait to 
obtain ready employment at good wages. But there were 
economic clouds on the horizon, even though they were as yet 
no bigger than a man’s hand. 

Wartime prosperity was accompanied by a standard of 
living, or, more accurately, by a standard of spending, far 
above that to which the people had been accustomed, and 
far above what could be maintained in times of peace. The 
absence of those who were serving with the armed forces, the 
high level of activity in the fishery, and the possession of 
funds with which to purchase supplies from outside, led to a 
falling off in the cultivation of the land. The optimism 
engendered by wartime prosperity resulted in the expansion 
of many businesses beyond limits that were economically 
sound, and the ease with which profits could be earned drew 
into the field of business many neophytes who were unable 
to meet the test to which the post-war depression subjected 
them. The total direct cost of the war, to the end of the 
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period of demobilization, was approximately ^iSjOOOjOOO, of 
which ^10,000,000 was added to the national debt. Indirect 
costs were greater: the heavy casualties, in addition to de- 
priving the country in the post-war period of the services of 
some of its best men, placed a severe financial strain upon a 
limited national purse. As late as the year 1940-1941, the 
Government of Newfoundland was paying war pensions and 
disability allowances to the amount of over half a million 
dollars. 


POST-WAR expansion 

Throughout the 1920’s economic conditions in Newfound- 
land followed the general pattern of economic conditions 
elsewhere in the western world, with the important exception 
that in the latter years of the decade her prosperity was less 
marked than the prosperity of many of the leading industrial 
countries. For the first two years after the signing of the 
Armistice Newfoundland felt the full effect of the inflation 
that accompanied demobilization. By 1921 prices, however, 
were falling rapidly: the post-war depression had set in. 
Unemployment had to be met by direct relief. The New- 
foundland railway had been experiencing financial difficulties, 
and after a three-year experiment of operating the line by a 
committee representative of the Reid interests and the 
Newfoundland government, the Government was obliged to 
assume full responsibility for the railway and to operate it as 
a publicly-owned service. In 1924 partly with a view to 
encouraging agriculture, partly to stimulate the tourist trade, 
and partly to provide employment, an extensive programme 
of highway construction was undertaken. In 1925 the Corner 
Brook paper mill, the construction of which had been made 
possible by the guarantee of debentures by the Newfoundland 
and Imperial governments, came into production. By this 
date, too, the unhealthy expansion of business that had taken 
place during and immediately following the war had been 
largely corrected by the elimination of financially weak firms. 

The economic life of all nations had been seriously dis- 
located by the events of the Great War; and for a time it 
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seemed that the world economic system which had been 
welded into unity in a century of comparative peace was 
about to disintegrate. But by 1925 a fair degree of stability 
had been achieved; the headlong descent of prices had been 
arrested; trade was on the increase; and the currencies of the 
more important trading nations were being stabilized. From 
1926 until the autumn of 1929, the rapid recovery of many 
countries, the sensational prosperity of the United States, 
and the prophecies of a ^^New Era”, blinded many to the 
evidence of the gathering storm. 

The ink had scarcely dried on the Treaty of Versailles 
before economic nationalism had reasserted itself Discrimi- 
natory trade agreements became more common, tariff barriers 
were raised, and nearly every country endeavoured to become 
more self-sufficient. France and Portugal resumed their 
policies of assisting their respective domestic fisheries. Italy 
and Spain endeavoured to lessen their dependence upon out- 
side sources for their supplies of foodstuffs. The United 
States, as an integral part of her protectionist policy, restricted 
immigration, thereby limiting one important outlet for the 
surplus population of Newfoundland. The production of 
foodstuffs in many countries had been greatly expanded during 
the war, and as production in European countries recovered, 
competition became exceptionally severe. Advances in re- 
frigeration and in the canning industry were narrowing the 
markets for dried fish at a time when production was on the 
increase. Norway which had prospered greatly during the 
war, and had husbanded her gains, in the 1920’s used her 
accumulated reserves to rehabilitate her fishing industry by 
modernizing equipment, diversifying operations and improv- 
ing the quality of her products. British capital became 
interested in the Iceland fishery, and made the Iceland fishery 
a formidable competitor by means of converted mine-sweepers 
purchased for a small fraction of their original cost. The 
fresh-fish trade of the United Kingdom, having adopted the 
trawler method of fishing, was drying surplus landings. By 
1929, the Norwegian production of dried cod was nearly back 
to its pre-war level, the Iceland fishery was nearly three times 
what it had been in the days before the war, and the pro- 
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duction of dried fish in the United Kingdom as a by-product 
of the fresh-fish trade was rising rapidly. Owing to a large 
volume of trade and the availability of return cargoes Norway 
and the United Kingdom were often able to secure lower 
freight rates than could Newfoundland. 

The mining of iron ore, as we have seen, had begun in 
response to the demand arising out of the iron and steel 
industry in Nova Scotia, but in the 1920’s the Nova Scotia 
industry languished, with the result that this market for 
Newfoundland ore declined. Fortunately for Newfoundland 
Germany was short of iron ore, and in the 1920’s it became 
Newfoundland’s best customer for this commodity. In 1928 
mining in Newfoundland was greatly increased when the 
copper, lead and zinc mine at Buchans came into production. 

Throughout the 1920’s further progress was achieved in 
making the Newfoundland economy more diversified. The 
output of forest and mineral products increased, and the 
introduction of floating freezers greatly stimulated the export 
of fresh-frozen salmon to the United Kingdom. The fishing 
industry was being mechanized by increasing use of the 
internal combustion engine. Highway developments, particu- 
larly in the Avalon Peninsula, had begun to affect internal 
and coastal transport. Newfoundland was experiencing in a 
modified form the boom which had swept over North America. 

But the 1920’s were years of easy credit in foreign money 
markets, and Newfoundland’s expansion during the period 
was greatly stimulated by capital imports and foreign borrow- 
ing. The two large-scale enterprises which came into pro- 
duction during the period, the pulp and paper industry at 
Corner Brook and the mining development at Buchans, were 
developed by outside capital, the former almost entirely by 
British capital at a cost of about £9,000,000, the latter by 
British and American capital at a cost of ^7, 000,000.^ 

While the government made no direct investment in either 
enterprise, it did guarantee debentures of the Corner Brook 
development to the extent of £2,000,000. Moreover, these 
developments entailed indirect expenditures by way of 
extension of roads and improved railway facilities. These and 

^ Newfoundland Royal Commission Refort^ pp. 145-52, 16 1. 
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Other capital investments in highways and public utilities 
could only be met by borrowing. In addition, relief expendi- 
tures in the early post-war years, the costs of rehabilitation 
and pensions for returned soldiers, recurring operating deficits 
on railways, increased costs of debt service, led to constantly 
recurring budgetary deficits. In no year after 1920 was 
the budget balanced, the average deficit between 1920 and 
1932 amounting to $2,000,000.^ Capital investment and 
deficits on current account were regularly met by further 
borrowing in London and New York. Between 1920 and 1930 
the public debt doubled.^ 

Thus, although during the 1920’s considerable progress 
was made in lessening dependence on the fishing industry, it 
was at the cost of greatly increased debt charges which had 
to be met abroad. So long as further borrowing was possible 
no difficulty was experienced. But apart from further borrow- 
ing the only way these charges could be met was by an excess 
of exports over imports. Moreover, the new industries, quite 
as much as the fishery, were dependent on foreign markets, 
and they were producing commodities extremely sensitive to 
the business cycle. The economy of Newfoundland although 
more diversified was scarcely less vulnerable to external shocks 
than it had been in the past. 

THE OTTAWA AGREEMENTS 

The departure of Britain from the gold standard raised 
serious complications for Newfoundland. Tied to the 
Canadian dollar, Newfoundland now had to accept lower 
dollar prices for exports to Great Britain and countries of the 
sterling bloc.® But the turn of Britain after 1930 towards 
protection was accompanied by promise of an extensive 
Empire preferential system. Newfoundland, therefore, readily 
entered into the proposal of a conference at Ottawa in 1932. 

^ Ilfid., 45. 

2 md ., 46 ff . 

^ It is not implied that depreciation of the dollar to the sterling level 
would have benefited Newfoundland. The situation was highly complex, 
especially because of Newfoundland’s dependence on imports j she would 
therefore not have benefited to the same extent as countries less dependent. 
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Her difficulty was, however, that she was not in a strong 
bargaining position: two-thirds of her exports were marketed 
outside the Empire; she could not afford financially to make 
substantial tariff concessions in favour of Empire products; 
and in any event her volume of trade was relatively small. A 
commercial agreement was, however, arrived at. Newfound- 
land undertook to enact legislation granting preferential tariff 
treatment to certain classes of goods manufactured in the 
United Kingdom, and also to establish, for customs purposes 
a valuation of the pound sterling which would be more 
favourable to Great Britain. In return the United Kingdom 
undertook, subject to certain reservations, to continue to 
allow Newfoundland products to enter Great Britain free of 
duty and to impose duties on foreign goods which were in 
competition with Newfoundland’s fishery products. Thus 
foreign cod liver oil imported into Great Britain was to pay 
a duty of u. per gallon, and a duty of iVid. per lb. was 

to be levied on chilled or frozen salmon of foreign origin. 
Furthermore, the existing duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem on 
foreign cod-fish and marine shell would be neither repealed 
nor reduced without Newfoundland’s consent. Finally, the 
agreement included additional articles providing for the 
negotiation of reciprocal tariff concessions as between New- 
foundland and the British Crown Colonies and Protectorates. 

At the conference Newfoundland had tried to persuade the 
United Kingdom to induce the steel interests of Great Britain 
to import ore from the Wabana iron mines at Bell Island. No 
undertaking to that effect was embodied in the agreement 
proper, but an understanding was reached between F. C. 
Alderdice, then Prime Minister of Newfoundland, and Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, who headed the United Kingdom delegation, 
and was set forth in an exchange of letters on i8th August, 
1932, which were added as a schedule to the agreement. 
In this schedule, the United Kingdom delegates admitted that 
“an arrangement between the interests concerned for the 
importation into the United Kingdom of a substantial quan- 
tity of Wabana iron-ore is of paramount importance to the 
economic life of Newfoundland”, and stated that the failure 
to conclude such a “satisfactory arrangement” would entitle 
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Newfoundland to abrogate all the articles of the agreement 
except those relating to the negotiation of mutual tariff 
concessions with the non-self-governing Colonies, Protectorates 
and certain specified Mandated Territories. The “satisfactory 
agreement” was, in fact, never concluded, and its failure was 
attributed in Newfoundland to the opposition of the British 
steel interests which were alleged to have investments in the 
mines of Sweden and Spain, though it is probable that New- 
foundland ore was unsuitable for British blast furnaces unless 
they were substantially altered. Nevertheless, the agreement 
proper came into force on July i, 1933. 

The results of the agreement are difficult to assess: in 
the first year an almost unprecedented failure of the shore 
fishery resulted in a very small production of cod oil; the 
depression was still far from over, and it is impossible to esti- 
mate accurately how far its effects on Newfoundland were 
modified by the agreement; and it is possible that the Ottawa 
Agreements influenced other states to raise trade barriers in 
retaliation. On the other hand, the United Kingdom market 
showed considerable buoyancy; Newfoundland exports began 
shortly thereafter to increase and to take up some of the 
slack resulting from loss of other markets. Yet the Ottawa 
agreements were by no means adequate to save the Island 
from the collapse which was imminent at the time of the 
conference. 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION 

The economic blizzard that had broken over the world 
in the autumn of 1929 had swept perishingly cold over 
Newfoundland. Dependent on outside sources for essential 
commodities it had, literally, to export or die. But sud- 
denly the bottom seemed to have dropped out of the market 
for all Newfoundland’s exports. Total exports dropped from 
^40,000,000 in 1930 to 323,200,000 in 1933. Fishery products 
were especially hard hit, dropping from $16,000,000 in 1928 to 
$6,500,000 in 1932. Exports of iron ore dropped from 
1,600,000 long tons in 1930 to 194,000 in 1933. Exports of 
newsprint to the United States dropped from $9,100,000 in 
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1930 to ^5,300,000 in 1933 and $4,100,000 in 1935, though 
fortunately exports of newsprint to the United Kingdom were 
increased. Quantities were substantially maintained in exports 
both of newsprint and of dried cod, but it was at the cost of 
drastic reductions of wages in the case of workers in the pulp 
and paper industries and of prices to the fishermen.^ The 
average export prices for dried cod dropped from $8.90 per 
quintal in 1929-30 to about $4.50 in 1931-32. 

Fortunately the new mining venture at Buchans by 
doubling output so reduced overhead costs that it was able 
to meet adverse market conditions and avoid a shutdown.^ 
The only other bright spot was the United Kingdom market; 
after declining less than twenty per cent., it soon recovered 
and absorbed a larger volume of Newfoundland exports than 
it had before the depression. 

The depression thus bore very heavily on lower income 
groups. Drastic reductions in wages and unemployment in 
the pulp and paper industries, in mining at Bell Island, and the 
fall in income of the fishermen led to restrictions on pro- 
duction, and to wage cutting and unemployment in secondary 
industries about St. John’s. Fishermen, though employed 
at their usual calling, were unable to earn enough to prevent 
dire distress in many cases among their families, accustomed 
as they were to a very low standard of living. No longer was 
there seasonal employment in Canada or the United States, 
and indeed many Newfoundlanders abroad were compelled to 
return home thereby adding to unemployment. Immigrant 
remittances, an important item in many families, were cut 
about 75 per cent.^ Under these conditions the Government 
was compelled to resort to direct relief on a wide scale, and 
though relief payments were pitifully low, the lowest probably 
of any English-speaking country, by the winter of 1932-33 
relief payments had passed a million dollars annually and 
one-quarter of the population of the island was on relief. 
Meantime revenues were declining. About three-fourths of 

^ See Refort of N ezefoundland Royal Commission (1933), pp. 142 and 
150 for discussion of wages and employment policies of the two paper 
companies. 

^ IbU., 161. 
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the revenue was derived from customs and excise, but imports 
and purchases of domestic products fell off sharply with the 
decline in purchasing power of consumers. 

Newfoundland’s credit position rapidly became desperate. 
In 1929-30 deficits on ordinary expenditure amounted only 
to ^235,000; the following year on a budget of $13,608,000 
deficits amounted to nearly $4,000,000; and in 1931-32 they 
reached nearly $4,400,000 despite drastic cuts in governmental 
services and increases in tax rates. In 1930-31 a loan of 
$5,000,000 was raised to meet deficits. By the next year the 
bond market had become so tight that a preferred bond issue 
elicited no bids whatever. Even the appointment of a 
financial advisor by the Imperial government at Newfound- 
land’s request failed to meet the difficulty. The situation in 
1931-32 was finally eased temporarily by two unusual loans 
the terms of which indicated the credit position of the Island: 
the first loan from the four Canadian banks operating in the 
Island was for only $2,200,000 but it was made on conditions 
that customs revenues be earmarked for payment of interest 
on bonded indebtedness and that a controller of the treasury 
be appointed to supervise collection of taxes and to assure 
that expenditures should be in accord with statutory pro- 
visions.^ Secondly, a ^Momestic” loan was raised for $2,500,000, 
of which $1,750,000 was advanced by the Imperial Oil 
Company in return for a monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of all petroleum products on the Island, royalties to be 
levied on all petroleum products and to be used for payment 
of interest and retirement of the principal of the loan. The 
remaining $750,000 was raised from other sources in the Island 
but only after considerable difficulty. 

The year 1932-1933 held prospects even less bright than 
those of 1931-1932. After expenditures had been cut to the 
bone and taxes raised to the limit, the deficit was nearly 

^ For terms of the two loans see N ewfoundland Royal Commission 
Re fort (1933). Other conditions attached to the first loan were that the 
notes of the Banks should circulate in the Island as legal tender, and that an 
embargo should be placed on gold. The agreement with the Imperial Oil 
Company provided for annual payment by the Company of $300,000 on 
royalties, which with any royalties collected in excess of this amount were 
to be used to retire the loan. 
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^3,500,000, and all assets had been mortgaged. The Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United Kingdom 
made a joint advance of $1,250,000 to see Newfoundland 
through the first half of the year, and later the United 
Kingdom advanced a further $1,850,000 for the second half 
of the year. By this time it was quite clear that some drastic 
action was called for. On the request of the Newfoundland 
government a Royal Commission was appointed in February 
1933 to investigate and report upon the situation in New- 
foundland and to recommend a course of action. 

The Newfoundland national debt at June 30, 1933, 
amounted to slightly over $100,000,000, fully 95 per cent, of 
which was held outside the country, principally in the United 
Kingdom. The interest rate averaged approximately 5 per 
cent. For the fiscal year 1932-1933 the total expenditure of 
the Newfoundland government amounted to $11,553,000, of 
which $5,113,000 was for interest on the national debt, since 
as already stated, the deficit that year amounted to only 
$3,500,000 approximately. The budget could have been 
balanced had Newfoundland been prepared to default on debt 
charges. The Royal Commission held, however, that “default 
by a British community would be without precedent and such 
a step would at once retard the general recovery and tarnish 
the good name of the British Commonwealth. Alike in its 
own interest and out of loyalty to the Commonwealth, the 
Island should take every possible means to avert so great a 
misfortune”.’- It recommended that the United Kingdom 
should assume responsibility for Newfoundland until it was 
once again financially able to carry itself; that executive and 
legislative authority for Newfoundland should be vested in 
a Governor advised by an appointed Commission of six 
members; and that the Governor-in-Commission should be 
responsible to the British government through the Dominions 
Office. These recommendations were approved by the New- 
foundland government and legislature and by the United 
Kingdom government and Parliament. The Commission of 
Government assumed office on February 16, 1934. 

^ N ewfoundland Royal Commission Refort^ p. i8o. 
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While the Royal Commission recognized that economic 
factors had been important causes of Newfoundland’s financial 
collapse, it gave great weight to political and personal factors. 
It listed a number of political abuses — the spoils system and 
the denominational system which ran through the public 
service, the granting of concessions for the exploitation of 
natural resources without exacting tax revenue or protecting 
the public interest in the conservation of natural resources, 
the wasteful attitude of Newfoundland citizens towards 
natural resources, the primitive system of administration, 
over-confidence in the Island’s economic future which had led 
to “extravagant” expenditures on railway and highway de- 
velopment, and so on. It stressed also the political ineptitude 
of some of the Island’s recent political leaders. But in the 
main it tested Newfoundland by the political and admini- 
strative canons of a mature political and administrative 
system such as that of England; it failed to appreciate the 
strength of the economic factors, especially the breakdown in 
world trade, which had led to the collapse. 

The basic reasons for Newfoundland’s collapse were eco- 
nomic, not political or even financial. In the first place 
Newfoundland’s economy was overwhelmingly an export 
economy. While official statistics of national income are 
non-existent it is evident that a very large proportion of the 
national income was derived from the sale of products abroad. 
Like all export areas Newfoundland suffered acutely from the 
collapse of world trade. On the other hand, like other export 
areas, in an era of expanding world trade, such as the 
Nineteenth Century had been, Newfoundland stood to profit 
by the diversification of its economy through the growth of 
the new industries. 

A second basic economic fact was that unlike certain other 
export areas, its natural resources, except the fisheries, were 
rather meagre in quantity. Indeed, it was at bottom the 
meagreness of natural resources which had made development 
by private interests unattractive without special concessions. 
In the case of the fishery alone could natural resources be 
described as “inexhaustible”. %t natural resources at any 
given time are worth only what they can be sold for in raw 
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or processed form in the market. In the case of the fishery, 
Newfoundland producers were not dissimilar from producers 
of Canadian wheat — they could produce much more than the 
market could at the time absorb. 

A third basic fact was that Newfoundland was a debtor 
country on a relatively large account. A considerable propor- 
tion of its production had thus to go to the service of the 
debt held abroad. In this respect it was not unlike Canada 
and other dominions of the Commonwealth. It differed from 
them in having a less diversified economy and less resources 
of internal credit to sustain it over the crisis. It was economi- 
cally too small a unit to swim for itself even with the artificial 
aids of currency depreciation such as the dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand resorted to. 

Yet despite the severity of the economic collapse in New- 
foundland, in quantitative terms it would seem to have been 
considerably less severe than in certain other export areas, 
among them Canada’s western provinces. Statistics of the 
national income must at best be largely guesswork, and in 
any case are unsatisfactory for purposes of comparison be- 
cause of the difference in the real value of the dollar internally 
in Canada and Newfoundland. Hence in measuring the 
comparative incidence of the depression statistics must be 
used with great care. But it may be observed that Newfound- 
land’s exports dropped 42 per cent, from 1930 to 1933 while 
Canada’s dropped 53 per cent. The national income of all 
Canada dropped about 44 per cent, from 1929 to 1933, but in 
Saskatchewan it dropped 72 per cent, from 1928 to 1933. 
Statistics of national income and statistics of export trade 
are not, of course, the same thing, but it would appear certain 
that the fall in income in Saskatchewan was considerably 
greater than in Newfoundland. Despite reserves from good 
years Saskatchewan could not have carried on without 
Dominion aid. During the depression the Dominion carried 
roughly about 40 per cent, of all relief charges for all provinces. 
In addition between 1934 and 1937 it ‘lent” Saskatchewan 
over ^62,000,000 to enable the province to pay its share of 
relief, to carry on its other services and to meet obligations on 
debt services. Substantial advances were also made to 
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Manitoba and British Columbia; Alberta took as a way out 
compulsory reduction of interest rates, which has since been 
held ultra vires the provinces/ 

The western provinces weathered the depression without 
the loss of responsible government by reason of the fact that 
they were integral parts of a wider political and economic 
association. Newfoundland as a separate political entity had 
no such valid claims for external aid. 

^ For discussion of the incidence of the depression in Canada see Report 
of Royal Commission Dominion^Provincial Relations ^ (ig^o) Vol. I, For 
statistics see National Income, Ibid,y Appendix 4, 
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PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


A S the previous chapter has indicated, Newfoundland’s 
economy rests primarily on three basic industries, 
fishing, pulp and paper, and mining. Agriculture in 
Newfoundland is a subsidiary industry catering only to the 
home market, but it is none the less important because 
of its intimate relation with other basic industries. An 
understanding of these basic industries and of their inter- 
relationship is an essential preliminary to a proper appreciation 
of Newfoundland’s economic and financial situation. 

A. THE FISHING INDUSTRY 

For nearly four centuries, the fishing industry — ^which 
term is here used to include the production of all marine 
products — ^was virtually the only industry in Newfoundland. 
For an additional period of nearly half a century, it remained 
the most important industry both in the amount contributed 
to the national income and in the number of persons directly 
affected; but within the past decade it has yielded first place 
to the pulp and paper industry in the amount contributed to 
the national income, and it is now being rivalled for second 
place by the mining industry. In 1940 the two pulp and 
paper companies paid salaries and wages amounting to 
^8, 964,000, and the four larger mining companies paid salaries 
and wages amounting to $3,736,000; whereas, in the same 
year, exports of all marine products were valued at $8,099,000, 
which figure, of course, includes much more than the net 
return to labour in Newfoundland from the fishing industry. 
But, in the number of persons directly affected, in historical 
significance, and as a factor in the social and economic struc- 
ture of the island, the fishing industry still holds first place. 
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The Dried-Codfish Industry, The fishing industry has 
many branchesj but the entire industry has been built round 
dried codfish, which still makes up two-thirds of the value of 
all marine products exported. The dry fishery may be con- 
sidered as having three main divisions: the Inshore fishery, 
the Labrador fishery, and the Bank, or Deep-Sea, fishery. 

The Inshore fishery is operated from a fixed base on shore, 
and the operating unit is the dory or the motor boat. The 
range over which the individual unit can operate is determined 
by the contour of the coastline, by the seaworthiness of the 
craft, by the weather, by the effectiveness of oar, wind and 
motor propulsion, and by the necessity of returning to the 
shore base each night. The Inshore fishery is prosecuted 
nearly everywhere along the coast, but it is relatively less 
important in Fortune Bay and westward to Cape Ray, and 
on the West Coast from Cape Ray northward to or perhaps 
beyond Bonne Bay, than elsewhere. In the district about 
the head of White Bay, fishing has been largely abandoned 
for work in the woods. 

The Inshore fishery is certainly the most precarious branch 
of the industry. The fish may strike inshore in abundance, but 
if they do not the fisherman cannot follow the fish at sea. 
And because the Inshore fishery is so largely an individual 
enterprise, improvements in technique are extremely difficult 
to secure. Most inshore fishermen indeed carry on with 
virtually the same technique as did their fathers several 
generations ago. 

The Labrador fishery is essentially an inshore fishery, and 
in fishing technique it differs little from the Inshore fishery 
proper. The fishing unit is the dory or motor boat. Most 
of the fishermen are riot, however, domiciled on the Labrador, 
but come each season from Newfoundland. There are three 
classes of fishermen: the liviers^ who live the year round on 
the Labrador; the stationers^ who come to the Labrador each 
season as passengers on the coastal steamers or on the 
schooners, and return to Newfoundland in the autumn; and 
the floaters^ who come from New:foundland as members of 
crews of fishing vessels, and who operate with the vessel 
throughout the season. The floaters, like the liviers and the 
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stationers, operate from the shore; but the floaters use the 
vessel as a depot for the fish and move with the vessel from 
port to port as the run of fish varies. Late in the autumn 
banking vessels sometimes go to the Labrador to finish out 
the season. These bankers follow very much the same tech- 
nique as they use on the Banks, except that the vessel returns 
to port every night. 

In the Bank fishery, now usually described as the Deep- 
Sea fishery, the operating unit is the vessel, but the fishery is 
carried on from dories which are carried to and from the 
fishing grounds on the vessels. The vessels operate from a 
specific port to which they return with their catches when the 
voyage is over. The larger vessels operate on the Grand Bank 
and are often away for days, or even weeks, at a stretch. The 
smaller vessels, known as Western boats, do not go so far to 
sea and are rarely away from port more than a few days at a 
time. 

For the past fifty years or more the Government of New- 
foundland has been working towards an efficiently operated 
department of fisheries. Following the war of 1914-1918 an 
attempt was made to control exports and prices, but the 
attempt broke down, partly because it was an innovation, and 
partly because politics entered into the administration of the 
scheme. With the coming of the depression of the 1930’s 
fresh attempts along these lines were made, and from these 
attempts has come the present Newfoundland Fisheries Board 
which has all the powers and functions of a department of 
fisheries, and additional and sweeping powers to regulate and 
control marketing. It has provided a means of coping with 
the centralized buying that developed in Mediterranean 
markets in the past two decades, and achieved the salutary 
effect of regulating shipments; it may also succeed in bringing 
about a concentration of the export trade in fewer hands. 

Exporters are organized into the Salt Codfish Association 
and within this organization groups are formed on the basis 
of markets to which the various members ship fish. The 
terms upon which sales will be made on any one market are 
settled in conference between the Fisheries Board and the 
directors of the group shipping to that particular market. 
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The actual business of negotiating sales is carried on by the 
groups through established commercial channels. The market- 
ing organization as at present constituted seems to work 
smoothly, and, except for some of the smaller shippers, to 
have the approval of the trade. All exporters are now licensed, 
all exports are subject to government inspection, and an 
effort is being made to standardize grading. 

The preservation of fish by means of salting and drying 
requires a special technique. As soon as possible after the 
fish is caught it must be beheaded, eviscerated and split, that 
is, have the backbone or “sound bone’’ removed. These 
operations ought to be performed without making unnecessary 
incisions in the flesh of the fish. The fish must then be 
thoroughly washed, then salted. The amount of salt required 
will vary with the type of salt used and the time that the fish 
must remain under salt before being exposed to the sun, and 
the amount of salt placed on each part of the fish will vary 
with the thickness of each part. After the fish has lain in 
salt the required length of time, it must be thoroughly 
washed and then dried in the sun. The salt extracts a large 
amount of the water contained in the flesh of the fish, and 
the sun and wind complete the extraction of water to the 
point required for preservation. The success of the drying 
process depends largely upon the weather and the care taken 
to protect the fish from rain and over-exposure to the sun at 
any one time. The success of all these operations, in turn, is 
conditioned by the care given in handling the fish. Bruised 
flesh will deteriorate much more rapidly than sound flesh; 
gashes made in the flesh in the operations of beheading, 
eviscerating and splitting provide areas where decay may 
readily set in; forking the fish makes holes that are equally 
subject to infection; and an inferior grade may be brought 
about in many ways through carelessness in handling the fish 
when it is being dried. 

Variations in quality are frequently the result of variations 
in weather. In some seasons there is excellent drying weather 
and a larger percentage of the cure is of high quality than 
in seasons when weather conditions are not so favourable. 
In the past variations have also been caused by economic 
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conditions. When markets were strong and prices good, and 
fish of an inferior quality could find a market, some operators 
became careless, inexperienced operators tended to enter 
the industry, and the quality of the product declined. When 
market conditions became unfavourable, those producing un- 
satisfactory cures were forced out of the fishery or obliged to 
improve their technique. But the institution of a system of 
regular inspection by the Fisheries Board built up since 1936 
has had a steadying effect on the industry. Maintenance of 
standards has been insisted on whatever the condition of the 
market. Hence Newfoundland is now attaining a uniformity 
of standards which should tend to stabilize demand. 

In the inshore fishery, the individual fisherman and his 
family are usually responsible for all stages of the process 
from catching fish to tending it when it is being dried on the 
flakes or on the beaches. In the Bank fishery, the beheading, 
eviscerating, splitting, washing and salting are done on board 
ship by members of the crew. When the vessel returns to 
port the catch is turned over to the shore crews, usually 
women, to be washed and dried. The shore crew usually 
takes care of the drying for a fixed sum per quintal (112 
pounds); but, in at least one port, the practice has developed 
of having the fish dried under the direct control and super- 
vision of an employee of the owners of the banking vessels.^ 
On the Labrador, weather conditions are not so satisfactory 
for drying as they are on most parts of Newfoundland and the 
fish cured on the Labrador are exposed to the sun for only a 
few days. By far the larger part of the Labrador catch is 
carried back to Newfoundland in salt bulk (after it has been 
salted but before it has been exposed to the sun), where the 
curing process is completed by the fishermen and their families. 

The dried codfish of Newfoundland is not a uniform 
product. Some fish are more highly salted than others, some 
are dried harder than others, some are larger than others, and 
some fish are better processed than others. Different markets 
demand different types of cures. Some markets will take 

^ Refort of the Commission of Enquiry Investigating the Seafisheries of 
Newfoundland and Labrador Other Than the Sealfishery, (St. John’s, 1937), 
p. 51. 
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low-grade fish, some insist upon having only the highest 
quality. As a result, Newfoundland ships fish to a wide range 
of markets. The Mediterranean markets of Portugal, Spain, 
Italy and Greece have long been the principal outlets for 
Newfoundland cod. Brazil has been the second largest outlet, 
but has always been far behind the Mediterranean market as 
a whole, and quite frequently has been surpassed by either 
Spain or P ortugal. The British West Indies have for a century 
or more taken substantial quantities of Newfoundland cod, 
but only in the last two decades have the foreign West Indies 
become important buyers. Since the last war adverse eco- 
nomic conditions in Mediterranean countries and in Brazil, 
and stronger competition from Norway and Iceland, have 
led to a decline in the volume of sales to the Mediterranean 
and Brazilian markets and have forced Newfoundland to pay 
more attention to the West Indies which have always been 
low-priced markets.^ 

In the past quarter of a century the quality of Newfound- 
land dried cod has lagged behind the quality of the dried cod 
produced by her principal competitors, Norway and Iceland. 
The difficulty is not that the quality of the Newfoundland 
product has declined, but rather that the quality of the 
competing products has improved. In both Norway and 
Iceland, where the industry is fairly highly concentrated, it 
has been possible to work out a division of labour with respect 
to the various processes and to institute careful inspection of 
premises and operations. The Newfoundland industry is very 
widely dispersed, the fishermen being scattered along an 
extended coastline in small and relatively isolated clusters 
and, as a result, there is little division of labour. To institute 
inspection of premises and supervision of operations would 
entail great expense, and to educate the individual fisherman 
and his family to follow an improved technique would be a 
slow and costly process. 

Although these generalizations apply to the fishery as a 
whole, there seem to be greater possibilities of efecting 
improvements in the Bank fishery and in the Labrador fishery 
than in that branch of the industry prosecuted on the shores 

^ See Statistical Affcndixy Table 12. 
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of Newfoundland. In the Bank fishery the vessels are usually 
owned by the merchants and operate from relatively few 
ports. There is already some division of labour, and it ought 
not to be difficult to bring the shore crews, who are responsible 
for the drying, under careful and expert supervision. That 
part of the Labrador catch that is taken by the floaters is 
brought back to the home ports where the curing process is 
completed. For the purpose of drying the fish is parcelled 
out to the inhabitants of the port, and the work is paid for 
on the basis of a fixed sum per quintal. Several firms intro- 
duced the practice a few years ago of buying the fish in salt 
bulk and having it washed and dried on their own premises, 
employing mechanical dryers to finish the fish when climatic 
conditions were adverse. The work of drying the fish was 
done by a special staff who were paid a fixed wage or 
remunerated on the basis of a fixed amount per quintal.^ 
Those firms who kept the work completely under their super- 
vision seem to have had greater success in producing fish of 
high and uniform quality; but the practice seems to have 
declined of late, owing, presumably, to the willingness of the 
workers to accept a lower remuneration when working on 
their own account than any commercial firm would dare to 

p^y- 

The only by-product of importance is cod liver oil. The 
old method of obtaining the oil was by permitting the livers 
to decompose. In 1848 the practice of rendering livers by 
heating them over steam was developed in Newfoundland. 
Later, the application of steam direct to the livers was 
introduced, and, for medicinal oil, adopted in Newfoundland 
about 1887. From one-fifth to one-quarter of the oil is refined 
as medicinal oil; the rest, which is obtained by the natural 
process of permitting the livers to decompose, is marketed as 
common cod oil, and is used in tanning leather, in soap manu- 
facture, in tempering steel and in the manufacture of oiled 
cloth. Today there are about one hundred and fifty small 
but modern plants at various places on the Island extracting 
medicinal oils from cod livers by the direct application of 
steam. After the steaming process is completed the high- 

^ Ref ort of the Commission of Enquiry ^ op. cit., p. 50. 
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grade oil is drawn off and the residue is subjected to pressure, 
yielding up additional oil, which is sold as high-grade poultry 
oil, and the pressings are dried and ground and sold as poultry 
feed. Munn and Company, who control the larger part of 
the medicinal cod-liver oil exported from Newfoundland, have 
their central plant at Harbour Grace. The medicinal oil is 
shipped to this plant where the stearine is removed by sub- 
jecting the oil to the ^‘freezing” process. 

Including the Labrador fishery as an Inshore fishery, from 
three-quarters to seven-eighths of the catch of cod is obtained 
inshore. In certain years the catch is easily obtained; but 
if oceanic conditions are unfavourable the fish may not strike 
in to the inshore waters and the fishery will be a failure. 
Changes in the temperature of the waters about the shore 
seem to be the determining factor: fish strike in when the 
water is cold, but remain out at sea when the inshore waters 
are warm. The catch on one part of the coast in 1934, a 
warm year, was only one-sixth of what it was in 1933, a cold 
year. ^^The great bulk of the catch”, writes Dr. Thompson 
(speaking of the Inshore fishery), “is taken within about 
two months, and even within this period, on a round dozen 
of especially favourable days.”^ The extreme shortness of the 
season leads to a congestion in fish-curing operations, and, 
together with the difficulty of finding winter employment, 
places serious limitations upon the income of the fisherman. 
The ease with which fish are taken in favourable seasons has 
militated against the mechanization of the industry on a 
scale comparable to that found in competing countries. The 
fishing industries of Norway and of Iceland, Newfoundland’s 
principal competitors, are much more highly concentrated, 
that is, the ports at which fish is processed are fewer and the 
volume of business handled is greater than in Newfoundland. 
In the absence of concentration many difficulties of the 
industry are intensified. The task of keeping up to date in 
methods and in technical equipment is more difficult in an 

^ Annual Refort of Fishery Research Laboratory y N ewfoundland, igsSy 
pp. 12-13. Some of those familiar with the Newfoundland fisher/ have 
questioned the accurac/ of Dr. Thompson’s statement, but all are agreed 
that the bulk of the fish is caught in a very short period of time. 
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industry that is widely scattered in small units. Under the 
present structure, the number of merchants dealing in fish 
tends to be larger than is economical for the industry; and 
even in the matter of shipping there is the disadvantage that 
ships may have to call at a number of ports to load a single 
cargo. The Bank fishery is in a quite different position. The 
bankers can operate perhaps nine months out of the twelve, 
and there is already a degree of concentration that might with 
advantage be carried still further. 

Bait Fishes. As stated earlier, by far the larger part of 
the catch of the Inshore fishery, with which term is included 
the Labrador fishery, is taken within a period of three months, 
and this extreme concentration in a short space of time has 
led to the extensive use of the cod-trap for which no bait is 
required. The trap is a box-shaped net with a bottom and 
an opening at one end. From the opening a leader (a long 
net) is stretched from the shore to the trap. The fish, finding 
the leader, cannot get through it and follow it along to the 
opening in the trap. When once inside escape is very 
difficult. The trap is used in water of from sixty to one 
hundred and fifty feet in depth. Before the fish strike in 
close to shore, and when squally weather occurs in the autumn, 
the trap cannot be used, and methods of fishing that require 
bait have to be resorted to. The Deep-Sea fishery depends 
entirely upon fishing with bait, and there are places on the 
Island, such as the south-west coast, where trap fishing is not 
practical. 

The standard bait fishes are herring, caplin and squid. The 
squid is a good food fish (more accurately, a mollusk) and is 
considered a delicacy by the Chinese and Japanese and some 
of the Mediterranean peoples. For some years squid have 
been dried in Newfoundland and shipped to the United States, 
Canada and a few other markets where they have been con- 
sumed by Oriental and Latin inhabitants of those countries. 
More recently a considerable trade to China was developed. 
Before 1925 total exports were small; the largest year was 
1939 when exports of squid amounted in value to ^132,000. 
The trade has been interrupted by the war but conceivably 
may reach much higher figures in post-war years. The caplin 
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is a small, tasty fish, and is captured in great quantities. In 
addition to being used for bait it is used locally, either fresh 
or dried, for food. Caplin also provides an important fertilizer 
for farms and garden plots in the coastal area. Herring have, 
of course, for centuries been extensively used for both food 
and bait in many countries. No figures are available for 
Newfoundland to indicate the quantities of these fish that 
are taken annually for bait. Substantial quantities of pickled 
herring used to go to the British West Indies via Halifax, and 
the United States took large quantities, frozen or in bulk, 
but these trades have long since died out. The Scotch cure 
is the important export of herring from Newfoundland, and 
most of the trade is with the United States and Canada. The 
pack of Scotch cure is rigidly inspected; each producer may 
cure and ship only a specified amount of a total that is fixed 
each year, and the Fisheries Board itself negotiates the sales. 
This is the only commodity for the marketing of which the 
Fisheries Board has taken over the direct responsibility. 

In 1937 the Santa Cruz Oil Company of San Francisco 
made an agreement with the Commission of Government to 
establish two plants for the manufacture of herring meal and 
herring oil in Newfoundland, a permanent plant at Argentia 
in Placentia Bay and a floating plant to operate on the 
Labrador. The Government undertook to subsidize the 
scheme to the extent of $ 22 $, 000 ^ and it gave monopoly rights 
for Placentia and Fortune Bays for twelve years, and a fifteen- 
year monopoly on the Labrador coast. After the plants had 
been operating only a short time they were closed because, 
according to the company, herring was not to be had in 
sufficient quantities. This calls to mind Dr. Thompson’s 
statement in his review of the work accomplished during the 
five years of his Directorship of the Fishery Research Labora- 
tory in Newfoundland, “As a matter of fact, looking back, one 
can say that both before and during the five-year period we 
are now considering, more fishery developmental projects broke 
down owing to lack of provision in the matter of ensuring the 
necessary supplies of raw material than owing to imperfections 

^ The net expenditure on this account at December 31, 1941, amounted 
to $141,000, against which the Government held certain equipment. 
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of processing technique.”^ Many Newfoundlanders were not 
prepared to accept the company’s explanation. Two plants, 
one in the Bay of Islands and one on the Labrador, have been 
erected to produce herring oil and herring meal. These 
herring meal and herring oil plants ought to make it possible 
to cull herring for processing in various ways, and may prove 
to be a very great boon to the herring industry. But there is 
available little information of a scientific nature concerning 
the supply of herring. It is not possible therefore to conclude 
whether the plants can obtain sufficient supplies of herring to 
operate efficiently, or whether large supplies of herring taken 
for this purpose will have any effect upon the supply of herring 
for bait.^ 

The Sealing Industry, Sealing, though not a fishery, is 
an integral part of the fishing industry of Newfoundland. 
There are several species of seals, but the young harp seals 
make up a very large percentage of the total catch. As spring 
approaches, the seals, having spent the winter in the vicinity of 
the Grand Bank, start moving northwards to their summer 
haunts in the arctic regions, and the migration is so timed 
that they reach the ice-floes before the female seals give birth 
to their young. Tbung seals from two to six weeks old are 
the principal object of the hunt, which takes place on the 
ice-floes to the north-east of Newfoundland in March and 
the first part of April, before the young are old enough and 
strong enough to take to the water. In the early days both 
old and young seals were taken, the old seals being shot and 
the young seals clubbed to death. In the interests of conser- 
vation an effort was made to protect the old seals, and the 
method of conservation used was that of limiting the number 
of guns allowed to each vessel, the number being eventually 
reduced to one. The industry reached its peak in the second 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century, but it steadily declined 
from the middle of the Nineteenth Century to the early 1920’s. 

^ Annual Refort of Fishery Research Laboratory ^ N ewfoundland^ ^P55 j 
p. 7. 

^ An agreement was reached in 1944 between Canada, the Canadian 
Atlantic Provinces and Newfoundland to conduct a joint scientific investi- 
gation of the herring. 
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For some years thereafter it remained fairly steady, but it 
declined still further with the outbreak of war in 1939, only 
one vessel operating for the season of 1944. It may, however, 
be expected to revive somewhat after the war. Little is 
known about the various factors that contribute to seal sur- 
vival, and it is thus not possible to state with any degree of 
confidence the part that the seal hunt has played in diminish- 
ing the number of seals taken in recent years. 

The two products resulting from the seal hunt are seal- 
skins and seal oil. The oil is rendered and purified by steam, 
and is used in the manufacture of soaps, in the leather 
industry and as a burning oil. Formerly the oil was rendered 
by permitting the fat to decompose, but competition from 
vegetable oils gradually forced an acceptance of the modern 
practices. The process of separating the fat from the skin 
has been largely mechanized, and the skins are used in the 
manufacture of fancy leather goods. Artificial leather has 
narrowed the field for sealskins. If the seals are taken when 
very young, not more than a week or two old, the pelts can 
be used in the manufacture of fur coats, and they produce a 
very attractive garment. 

, The industry has of late been largely in the hands of two 
firms. Job Brothers and Bowring Brothers, and is operated 
from St. John’s. The centralization of the industry at St. 
John’s, and in the hands of relatively few firms, took place as 
the larger outport merchants went out of business or moved 
headquarters to St. John’s, and as the capital outlay for ships 
and refining plants increased. The vessels used are small 
steamers of about 300 to 500 tons, especially built to enable 
them to crash their way through the ice-floes. To outfit a 
vessel in normal times costs approximately $25,000. The 
fishermen who participate in the seal hunt come from as 
far north as Bonavista Bay; and as the hunt takes place at a 
season that does not interfere with fishing, whatever a fisher- 
man earns on a sealing voyage is looked upon as pure gain. 

Whaling, The whaling industry in Newfoundland has 
been sporadic. The early industry, which depended upon 
the Right whale, came to an end in the middle of last century; 
and the new industry, which depends upon species of whale 
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more difficult to take than the Right whale, and which is 
prosecuted from small steamers, did not begin until the late 
1890’s. Norwegian whalers, who were adept in the use of 
the harpoon gun (invented about 1880), introduced the new 
industry to Newfoundland, and from them Newfoundlanders 
learned the new technique. In the factories that were brought 
into operation the latest methods of rendering the oil and 
of manufacturing fertilizer from the waste materials were 
followed, and methods have been kept up to date. Whale 
meat is good food but is seldom used by Anglo-Saxons. The 
canning of whale meat has, however, recently been under- 
taken in Newfoundland. Production in the industry has 
fluctuated considerably. The value of exports has ranged 
from a low of nothing for some years to a high of ^535,101 
for 1905, and from 1901 to 1940 has averaged slightly over 
$150,000 a year. 

The Lobster Fishery, The water surrounding Newfound- 
land is rather cold for the lobster, therefore the survival rate 
and the rate of growth are lower than in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. Placentia Bay and Fortune Bay on the 
southern side of the Island, and the western coast from Cape 
Ray to about Bonne Bay, provide the only substantial 
spawning grounds in Newfoundland, and it is in these areas 
that more favourable conditions for growth and survival are 
found. 

Lobsters have been canned in Newfoundland since the 
1850’s and perhaps longer. Expansion in the industry was 
rapid after the middle 1870’s, reaching its peak before the close 
of the century. There was a persistent decline from 1900 
until the outbreak of the First Great War, when production fell 
to very low levels owing to loss of markets. After the war 
production picked up again, but it was becoming obvious 
that the lobster fishery was being exhausted and a close 
season for the years 1925-6-7 was ordered. After lifting the 
ban in 1928 the canning industry recovered slightly, but the 
recovery was only temporary. 

As the catch of lobsters declined, and especially upon the 
imposition of the closed season between 1924 and 1928, many 
of the larger lobster canneries went out of business, and 
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individual fishermen began canning lobsters on a small scale 
and with improvised equipment. These small, or “kitchen”, 
factories were very numerous and the quality of the product 
very low, which injured the reputation of Newfoundland 
canned lobsters generally. The Fisheries Board took steps 
to improve the canning practices by refusing licences to all 
but those who had reasonably good equipment and facilities. 
This action, by closing many of the small factories, improved 
the grade of the Newfoundland pack and undoubtedly assisted 
in the transition from the canned-lobster to the live-lobster 
trade. 

The live-lobster trade for both Canada and Newfoundland 
depends principally upon the American market. In the late 
1920’s the shipment of live lobsters from Newfoundland was 
begun on a promising scale, but the depression brought this 
trade to a standstill until the late 1930’s when the market in 
the United States began to recover. In 1936 the co-operative 
movement was getting a start in Newfoundland and the live- 
lobster trade gave it a splendid opportunity to demonstrate 
the working of co-operative organizations. The outstanding 
success of the co-operatives was on the west coast where the 
lobster population is largest. In 1940 an attempt was made 
to introduce co-operative marketing in the Placentia Bay 
area, but the smallness of the catch of lobsters by each 
individual, and the many places at which lobsters were, or 
could be, caught, presented obstacles which, at least for the 
time, could not be overcome and the attempt had to be 
abandoned. 

The canned product has been marketed in the United 
Kingdom or in Europe. There have been some shipments to 
Canada; but this is to be explained by the interest that Nova 
Scotian firms have had in the Newfoundland lobster fishery 
since the 1850’s, and the exports to Canada went ultimately to 
British or European markets through Nova Scotian dealers. 
As already mentioned, the live-lobster market is almost 
exclusively in the United States. 

The lobster fishery is almost everywhere carried on as a 
side line to some other occupation and can be fitted in espe- 
cially well with small-scale agriculture. In some of the 
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land-settlement schemes ofF-season employment has been 
sought in the lobster fishery, with the danger that more people 
will be engaged in catching lobsters, and, as a result, the 
lobster population will again be seriously depleted. Efforts 
are, indeed, being made by the Fisheries Board and by the 
co-operatives to prevent the taking of undersized and berried 
lobsters, and these efforts, which have as their objective the 
retention of the lobster fishery as a permanent source of 
income for those living in the areas favourable to the growth 
and survival of the lobster, are undoubtedly being assisted 
by the growth of the live-lobster trade which demands large 
lobsters, and by the declines of the canned-lobster trade which 
will take small lobsters. 

The Fresh-Fish Trade, For some years past a fresh-fish 
trade has been developing on the south-west coast of New- 
foundland. This is the only place on the Island where there 
is a winter fishery, and it has always been easy to ship fish 
from this part of the coast to North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
where connection is made with the transportation system of 
the continent through the Canadian National Railways. In 
the period of the First Great War an appreciable trade in 
frozen fish sprang up with the United Kingdom, but shortly 
after the war this trade came to an end. In the next two 
decades progress was made in the installation of freezing 
equipment in St. John’s, and several floating freezers were 
put into service for the frozen-salmon trade to the United 
Kingdom. 

The introduction of the quick-freezing process appears to 
offer new possibilities to the Newfoundland industry. During 
the 1930’s negotiations with a United States firm were under- 
taken by some of the trade with a view to marketing the 
new product in the United States. In 1939 the Commission 
of Government, however, made an agreement with General 
Seafoods Corporation of New York to erect a plant at La Poile, 
where frozen fillets would be prepared for the American 
market. La Poile is on the American Treaty shore, and it was 
understood that fish from this part of Newfoundland when 
processed by an American firm would enter the American 
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market free of duty. The company was to receive a subsidy 
of $200,000, was to have a monopoly on that part of the 
coast for twenty-two years, and was to employ Newfoundland 
labour in catching and processing the fish. But the Com- 
mission of Government reckoned without the other United 
States fish firms and fishermen. A political storm was raised 
in Washington and Congress passed legislation that effectively 
killed the project. 

With the outbreak of the Second Great War the demand 
for frozen fish increased, shipments started again to go forward 
to the United Kingdom, a number of small producers began 
processing for the North American market, and local enter- 
prise erected a modern plant at Isle aux Morts, Burgeo 
district, where not only could fillets be produced but the waste 
material could be manufactured into fish meal. The new 
project, it is understood, is being developed in collaboration 
with one of the American fish firms but no monopoly privileges 
have been granted. There has grown up a small trade in 
smelts largely from the western part of the Island. The 
salmon trade has been shifting from canned and pickled to 
fresh-frozen. This process may be carried further, but the 
total catch of salmon cannot be greatly, if at all, increased 
without depleting the supply. The fresh-fish trade in New- 
foundland must, however, be primarily a frozen-fillet trade 
and under present methods of fishing it depends largely upon 
codfish. 

The inshore fishery is unique in that the catch is almost 
one hundred per cent. cod. Cod, however, is much less desir- 
able for the fresh-fish trade than haddock and certain other 
species. Dr. Thompson, formerly Director of the Newfound- 
land Fishery Research Laboratory, frequently drew attention 
to the haddock banks lying off the south and east coast within 
easy reach of fishing communities from St. John’s to Port- 
aux-Basques, the region most suitable for development of a 
fresh fish industry by reason of climate and availability of 
railway transportation to the interior of the continent. Dr. 
Thompson pointed to the increasing range of trawler fishing, 
the improvements in refrigeration facilities on trawlers, espe- 
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cially those of American fishing interests, and the experi- 
mental voyages made to the haddock banks by British fishing 
interests. He felt that these banks were potentially as impor- 
tant to Newfoundland as the present cod fishery, and that 
they were likely to be exploited before long by others if not 
by Newfoundland fishing interests.^ 

In January 1944 a comprehensive programme for the 
development of the fisheries in the direction of greater concen- 
tration on the production of fresh-frozen fish was announced 
by the Hon. P. D. H. Dunn, Commissioner of Natural 
Resources. The programme had obviously been slowly and 
carefully worked out after prolonged study of the fisheries 
problem as a whole by the Fisheries Board and it reflected the 
experience of the Board in regulating the trade. Advantage 
was also taken of the greatly improved financial position of 
the Government which enabled it to use public funds as a 
means of encouraging a change-over from the traditional 
practices and methods of the industry. 

Mr. Dunn expressed the opinion that there was little hope 
for any prolonged revival of the dry fishery despite the 
impetus it had received from the war. He felt rather that it 
was certain to decline. The hope of the fisheries industry lay 
rather in the development of fresh-frozen products primarily 
for the United States market where the retail trade was 
rapidly developing refrigeration facilities to handle frozen food 
products. It would be essential, however, to develop a regular 
supply and a quality product. In the main he felt that the 
trade should assume the chief responsibility for the change- 
over in the industry, but he announced that the Government 
was prepared to help in a variety of ways. 

The Government offered to advance up to a total of 
^4,000,000 at three and a half per cent, to private firms, or 
to co-operatives where they had proved their capacity, for the 
construction of strategically located and approved plants 
equipped with quick-freezing facilities and means of process- 

^ Harold Thompson, D.Sc., The Occurrence ani Biological Features of 
Haddock in the Newfoundland Area (Research Bulletin No. 6, Dept. 
Natural Resources, 1939). 
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ing by-products, such as oils and fish meals. Smaller plants 
were projected for the northern coasts where fishing would 
be restricted by ice conditions, but it was hoped that these 
could be linked with the larger plants in the south. The 
Labrador fishery was, however, regarded as unsuitable for 
conversion. In order to reduce the burden of fixed charges 
the Government was prepared to take part of its equity in 
such plants in the form of stock rather than in mortgages or 
fixed interest-bearing loans. Collection services for the shore 
fishery in the vicinity of such plants would be encouraged by 
improvement of local roads or other means. Encouragement 
was also to be given to the development of draggers which 
could make quick trips to the Banks and assure a constant 
supply of freshly caught fish. In addition, the Government 
recognized the necessity of ships specially equipped with 
refrigeration facilities to transport the product to United 
States markets, even to Great Lakes ports which were 
adjacent to potentially the best market areas. Presumably 
special ships would be constructed for this service and oper- 
ated under government auspices. It was also essential that 
the marketing of the new product should be carefully regu- 
lated by the Fisheries Board as dried fish had been in recent 
years. The Government’s programme also envisaged the 
drying of surplus catch, the exploitation of new species of 
fish, and the inspection of plants to assure a high quality 
product. 

The programme had wide social as well as economic 
implications. It was expected that fishing operations would 
tend to concentrate about those centres where the main plants 
would be located, thereby tending indirectly to lessen the 
number of small, isolated and remote fishing communities. 
About the new centres in the south at least, fisheries oper- 
ations would be continuous throughout the year and a greater 
division of labour would inevitably develop. The Govern- 
ment also reserved the right to dispose of stock, which had 
been taken for advances to construct the new plants, to 
employees of the industry in the hope that it would help 
to break down the class distinction between employer and 
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employee in the industry. Finally, the Government, said 
Mr. Dunn, regarded the payment of cash to the fishermen 
and the suppression of the barter system as socially desirable. 

Whether all these economic and social objectives will be 
realized by the new programme, it is the most thorough-going 
attempt yet made by any Newfoundland government to 
modernize the industry. The programme is beginning in a 
period when the dry fishery has been unduly stimulated by 
war conditions, and it may be difficult to induce the industry 
to shift so long as prices for the dry product are high. On 
the other hand, firms interested in the proposals will have the 
opportunity through government loans to erect plants and 
acquire draggers and other equipment without serious inter- 
ference with their normal operations. Moreover, whatever 
the quality of its fresh-fish product, Newfoundland must still 
look to a market which has hitherto proved precarious by 
reason of instability of the customs tariff, and the United 
States fishing industry is still politically powerful. %t what- 
ever the handicaps it is evident that there are hopeful stirrings 
in the Newfoundland industry. 

B. THE FOREST INDUSTRIES 

It has already been pointed out that, although Newfound- 
land’s forest wealth is limited, the forest industries have come 
to hold a prominent place in the economic life of the country, 
and that, in value of production, pulp and paper far exceeds 
all other forest industries. The two large pulp and paper 
companies control between them 18,852 square miles of 
timber limits, of which 3,248 square miles are held in fee 
simple and 15,604 square miles are held on long-term leases. 
Individuals and smaller companies control 2,176 square miles, 
of which 763 square miles are held in fee simple and 1,413 
square miles are held on long-term leases. The area that 
remains under the control of the Crown is small and possesses 
little reserve of timber, and every citizen has the right to cut 
free of charge timber on crown lands for use in his home or 
in his industry. A large part of the forested area still under 
the control of the Crown is a strip three miles wide round 
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the Island, broken at only a few points, which was originally 
intended as a reserve for the fishermen and from which they 
could draw all forest products needed in the fishery or for their 
personal use. Much of this strip was originally bare of forest, 
and more has been completely denuded by cutting. 

F rom the forest comes most of the fuel used in Newfound- 
land outport homes, the poles and branches with which fish 
flakes are built, the raw material that is fashioned into fishing 
boats or worked by the cooper into barrels and casks, and the 
lumber that goes into the construction of homes. Local timber 
constitutes a large part of many a Newfoundland schooner, 
but in this field of construction the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada have long held a marked advantage. Unfortunately 
the rapid depletion of forest reserves on Crown lands, espe- 
cially in the three-mile strip, is forcing many outport residents 
to go considerable distances for their supply of firewood, and 
in one section at least families have moved to winter quarters 
in forested areas where fuel is available rather than attempt 
to fetch fuel to their summer, formerly their permanent, 
homes.’^ 

The sawmill industry is scattered round the coast in 
about 900 small mills, with the main concentration on the 
West coast and on the East coast from Bonavista Bay north- 
wards. The average output per mill has fluctuated in recent 
years between 35,000 and 50,000 board feet. In 1939-1940, 
790 licensed sawmills cut 27,264,985 board feet of lumber, or 
an average of 34,513 board feet per mill. Only 149 of those 
790 mills cut more than 50,000 board feet of lumber, and only 
ten, more than 500,000 board feet. Exports of sawmill 
products have never been very large and the export trade 
that now exists is much more than offset by imports. There 
are several wood-working factories but very little Newfound- 
land timber is worked up into highly-finished wood products. 
It is an interesting speculation, although one that cannot be 
pursued here, whether the smallness of the operating unit in 
the lumber industry, the remoteness of most of the mills 
from St. John’s, and the exiguous export trade in sawmill 
products, have not militated against a full utilization of 

^ R. B. Ewbank, Public A fairs in Newfoundland (GardiiSf, I939)> p- 28* 
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timber resources. The business element in St. John’s is not 
forest-conscious, and it is just possible that a careful search 
would lead to the discovery of at least a few commodities not 
now being manufactured in Newfoundland that could be 
produced from Newfoundland timber. 

The pulp and paper industry in Newfoundland was 
initiated by the Harmsworth interests of England, owners 
of the Daily Mail, who, under the incorporated title of 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited, 
erected the present paper mill at Grand Falls which was 
completed in 1909. In 1923 the Anglo-Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Company took over the pulp mill at Bishop’s Falls 
which had been built in 1907 by Albert E. Reed & Company 
of England. The entire output of the Grand Falls mill is 
normally sold to the Daily Mail and associated publications. 
But with the outbreak of war, and subsequent shipping 
shortage and the rationing of paper in the United Kingdom, 
other outlets had to be sought, and the most profitable ones 
were found in the United States. 

The second big advance in the pulp and paper industry of 
Newfoundland came between 1923 and 1925 when the New- 
foundland Power and Paper Company built the paper mill 
at Corner Brook and the power plant at Deer Lake. This 
newcomer was composed of the Reid interests of Newfound- 
land, which held the property and the power rights, and the 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, Limited, of 
England, which supplied the funds. The British government 
assisted the project by guaranteeing the principal and interest 
on one issue of debentures, and the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, by a similar guarantee of another issue. The cost of 
construction was more than double the original estimates. 
When the mill came into production the business was seriously 
handicapped by the heavy overhead charges, by market con- 
ditions and by the absence of an eflfective marketing organi- 
zation. In 1928 the Newfoundland Power and Paper Company 
sold out its equity to the International Paper Company of 
New Tbrk and the Comer Brook mill was affiliated with 
three Canadian mills producing for the American market. 
As a result of the depression of the 1930’s consumption of 
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newsprint in the American market was greatly reduced and 
activities at Corner Brook were drastically curtailed. It has 
often been stated that production at Corner Brook was 
reduced to a lower level than market conditions and pro- 
duction efficiency warranted, owing to the policy of the 
parent company of endeavouring to keep all its plants oper- 
ating at least part time rather than concentrating production 
in the Corner Brook unit which, it has been maintained, was 
the most efficient mill in the affiliated group. Since all the 
relevant facts and considerations are not available the writer 
does not express an opinion on the controversy. 

In 1937 the Bowater-Lloyd interests of England investi- 
gated the possibility of establishing a sulphite pulp mill in 
the Gander area of Bonavista Bay, but the result instead was 
the purchase of the International Paper Company’s interest 
in the Corner Brook property and extension of the paper mill 
and the sulphite plant at Corner Brook. The new company 
in control at Corner Brook has wide market connections and 
extensive marketing facilities, and the Newfoundland mill 
seems to have been acquired partly for the purpose of supply- 
ing paper to distant markets. The war happened too soon 
after the change of ownership to permit of any sound con- 
clusion as to its advantages to Newfoundland, but the trade 
returns for 1939-1940 show about one-fifth of the export of 
newsprint going to a variety of markets outside the United 
States and the United Kingdom, a much higher proportion 
than in any previous year. 

The Corner Brook mill is on tidewater, and the Grand 
Falls mill only twenty-two miles from Botwood, its shipping 
port. For three or four months each year Corner Brook and 
Botwood are blocked by ice, during which time the Grand . 
Falls mill stores its output, and the Corner Brook mill uses 
Port-aux-Basques, 132 miles distant by rail, as a shipping 
outlet. In accessibility to tidewater, and in the geographical 
position of Newfoundland, it would seem that the Newfound- 
land paper mills have an advantage over the inland mills of 
North America in finding an outlet for their products in 
markets other than those of the North American continent. 
Mills in the Maritime provinces may be benefited by better 
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steamship connections, and in the present emergency rail 
connections with the United States are a decided advantage; 
but apart from the special circumstances brought about by 
the war the pulp and paper industry of Newfoundland ought 
to have exceptional flexibility with respect to markets. 

Owing to considerable breaks in the forest belt by barren 
stretches the area from which a given quantity of timber may 
be secured is larger than in most parts of North America. 
Rivers and tributaries are small and driving is done on streams 
that would be considered quite inadequate in Canada. These 
circumstances may have a tendency to increase costs, but, at 
least as a partial offset, distances are not great and in fact 
the cost of transportation is comparatively low. The forest 
policy of the pulp and paper companies is designed, as would 
be expected, to perpetuate the supply of pulpwood on their 
timber limits. Forest growth is considered to be sufficiently 
rapid to obviate the necessity of reforestation. Owing to 
fairly heavy precipitation, the fire hazard is not high, and the 
government and the companies co-operate in providing a 
force of fire-watchers and fire-fighters. 

Before 1934 all forest operations were carried on in the 
winter and spring months which made it possible for fisher- 
men to dovetail work in the woods with summer employment 
in the fisheries. Snow, however, interfered with the cutting 
operations in winter and in 1934 a new policy of cutting in 
summer, hauling in winter and driving when the ice broke 
up in the spring was begun. The new practice, although 
promising fuller employment for those who wished to follow 
woods operations, made it impossible for any large number of 
fishermen to benefit directly from the pulp and paper industry. 
Many men turned from fishing to woods operations, but their 
homes still remain on the coast, often considerable distances 
from the logging camps where they work, and often, too, on 
parts of the coast where travel in the winter is impossible 
except on foot or by dog sleigh. These men usually return 
home before the freeze-up and remain home for the winter, 
partly because of the transportation difficulty, partly because 
of the necessity of securing firewood for the year, and partly 
because considerable time might elapse between the end of 
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the cutting season and the beginning of the hauling. Only 
about one-half as many men are required to do the hauling 
and the driving as are required for cutting; hence all woods- 
workers cannot find year-round employment in the woods. 
In some districts fishermen still obtain off-season employment 
in hauling or driving, owing to the number of loggers who 
spend the winter at home. Most of those in the forest oper- 
ations, like those in the fishing industry, have small farms 
or gardens and take time off in the spring to put in the crops 
and again in the autumn to take them in. All these factors 
and circumstances, coupled with a certain restlessness on the 
part of the Newfoundland worker, result in a high labour 
turnover. 

The pulp and paper industry has had far-reaching effects 
upon the economic life of Newfoundland. The industry 
was initiated with the aid of nuclei of skilled labour from 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada. For a 
time it was felt that the industry was in, but not of, New- 
foundland. But as Newfoundlanders began to take over more 
of the skilled operations and more of the responsible positions 
the value of the industry to the economy generally came to be 
appreciated. The development of the industry has led to 
the permanent transference of many workers from the hard- 
pressed fishing industry to total dependence upon the forest 
industries and, although a few fishermen still find off-season 
employment in the woods, it is rapidly making a clear-cut 
differentiation between fishermen and woodsmen. Work in 
the mills calls for a considerable amount of skill and has led 
to the building up of a labour force with more diversified 
training. It has led also to the growth of several new popu- 
lated centres (Grand Falls, Bishop’s Falls, Botwood, Corner 
Brook and Deer Lake), and from these new centres has 
sprung a local demand for domestic agricultural products, 
which in turn has stimulated commercial farming. Corner 
Brook has also taken over from St. John’s some of the distribu- 
tive trade for the west coast. 

There is some controversy over whether or not Newfound- 
land could support another paper mill. The answer to this 
question depends partly on forest resources — the amount of 
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timber available, the rate of forest regeneration, the annual 
wastage from fires, pests and fungi, the amount of pulp- 
wood that could be profitably secured in Labrador and the 
water-power resources that could be economically developed.^ 
In the absence of reliable estimates on all pertinent points, 
the outsider could not presume to take part in the controversy. 

C. AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture’s claim to recognition in Newfoundland is as 
a handmaid to other industries rather than as an industry in 
its own right. The 1935 census enumerates, as already men- 
tioned, only 4,339 persons as farmers but 35,469 persons in 
other occupations who cultivate some land. The area in field 
crops would probably average no more than one acre for 
every six persons in the Island and little more than one acre 
for every person who cultivates land. A farm on which five 
acres are under cultivation is a relatively large farm in New- 
foundland. There are some farms with twenty, thirty and up 
to fifty acres under cultivation, and a few with even more, 
but most farms are very small indeed. Some districts have 
nothing more than small gardens, while in others the absence 
of soil precludes even so much as gardens. 

The meagreness of agricultural development and the 
smallness of the farms are attributable to many factors: the 
soil in general is infertile; where good soil exists it is found 
in small patches; the clearing of the land is difficult and there- 
fore costly; the climate is favourable to only a few crops; the 
home market is limited; and vast stretches of rich arable 
land on the mainland of North America are at Newfound- 
land’s back door. Further, in the early days the clustering 
of settlers into village^ placed limitations upon the amount 
of land that each settler could claim and even where the 
original holding was fairly large, division of the holding among 
descendants of the family has greatly reduced the amount of 
land attached to each household. 

^ There would appear to be no great reserves of power in the Island, 
but a survey is projected. There is at least one source in Labrador, poten- 
tially of great importance, namely Grand Falls, but whether there are 
available forest resources in the area is not a matter of public information. 
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' Commercial farming came with the growth of local 
markets. St. John’s, Grand Falls, Corner Brook, Buchans and 
a few other centres have provided an outlet for dairy products, 
vegetables, fruit, eggs and poultry. The absence of any sub- 
stantial amount of natural pasture, the smallness of the farms, 
the high prices obtainable for vegetables produced for human 
consumption, and the difficulty of producing feeding stuffs 
for live-stock, compel farmers, and especially dairy farmers, to 
import a large part of the feed for their cattle, and transpor- 
tation and distribution costs drive up prices in feed stuffs. 
But the domestic supply of virtually all agricultural products 
is far from adequate to meet local demand. As already noted, 
census returns indicate a considerable decline between 1911 
and 193 s in the number of swine and cattle, though an 
increase of nearly one-fifth in the number of sheep and of 
more than one-quarter in the number of poultry. While the 
production of sheep is nearly adequate to meet the home 
demand for mutton and lamb, the supply of beef and other 
meats and of dairy products is far below domestic need. In 
a number of districts where sheep are kept wool is carded, 
spun and knitted into undergarments, socks, mitts and 
sweaters for domestic use. The absence of roads has pre- 
vented some districts that have the potentialities of producing 
marketable surpluses from going in for commercial farming. 
Producers of vegetables, however, enjoy a flat freight rate to 
all parts of the Island, and are thus not handicapped by 
distance from local markets, provided they have ready access 
to railway or steamship service. 

On the commercial farms, which usually means the larger 
farms, agricultural technique is reasonably efficient. The land 
is fertilized with stable manure, peat, kelp and a fair amount 
of chemical fertilizers (3,500 tons in 1941). Implements, 
except ploughs, are rarely larger than can be drawn by one 
horse, but the land is well tilled. On the smaller farms, where 
production is principally for the use of the family, agricultural 
practices are in general less satisfactory. The small garden 
plot of the fisherman, lumberman or outport worker is usually 
cultivated entirely by hand, and the methods followed are 
often primitive. Apart from dairy farms, live-stock forage for 
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themselves about the countryside, and field crops and gardens 
everywhere are fenced. Where live-stock are not kept in 
considerable numbers, the use of fish, especially caplin, as a 
fertilizer is general. 

For years past the Government of Newfoundland has 
followed traditional methods of stimulating agriculture. With 
the coming of the Commission of Government, more money 
was applied to the promotion of agriculture: the agricultural 
division was enlarged and strengthened, a bonus of ^25.00 an 
acre was offered for the clearing of the land, a scheme of land 
settlement was initiated, and an experimental farm was estab- 
lished not far from St. John’s. Memorial University College 
has made its contribution by establishing an introductory 
course in agriculture, a course that can be pursued at Mac- 
donald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, the students 
receiving credits for courses taken at Memorial University 
College. 

The intensification of the drive to improve agriculture has 
had good results, but those who labour to improve agriculture 
in Newfoundland have many obstacles to overcome. The 
extremely small size of holdings places serious limitations 
upon the achievements of the scientific agriculturist. Trans- 
portation is slow and much time is absorbed in getting from 
place to place. There are few parts of the Island where farms 
are continuous for any great distance, and there is not the 
opportunity, as in agricultural countries, for improvements in 
technique to be passed on in conversations over the fence. 
Where farming is not the principal occupation of the culti- 
vator of the land, it is difficult to stimulate interest; and, in 
some districts, farming is reputedly a despised occupation. 

Between 1934 and 1942 the Commission of Government 
spent approximately ^1,300,000 to establish eleven land settle- 
ments containing in all 340 families. The land settlement 
scheme had its beginning with a group of private citizens who 
in 1934 were endeavouring to find a remedy for the social 
evils that accompanied unemployment and government relief. 
Land was secured about seventy miles from St. John’s, and 
the new settlement was named Markland. The orimnal 
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scheme began with ten families. The experiment was one in 
social regeneration rather than one in land settlement, and 
the primary interest was with the children rather than with 
the parents directly affected by the new project. The choice 
of settlers was not based on experience in agriculture or 
interest in farming, but on need. The plan was to have indi- 
vidual steads with enough land for a garden, but to have the 
farming conducted on a communal basis. The Government 
gave financial assistance but the development was managed 
by a Citizens^ Committee. The Government was so impressed 
by the project that later in the same year it assumed full 
responsibility and enlarged the project to permit of a possible 
total of one hundred families. Soon afterwards other projects 
were commenced, and by 1939 five settlement schemes were 
operating on a similar basis to that of Markland. But the 
communal basis for farming operations was breaking down 
under the pressure of individualism and a new policy was 
devised. The communal operations were discontinued, land 
in the old settlements was divided among the settlers and six 
new projects were begun. All these settlements it was hoped 
would be in a position to carry on without government aid 
after 1942. 

As an experiment in land settlement, Markland must be 
considered a failure and the earlier policy a mistaken one; but 
from Markland and the other early experiments came - an 
appreciation of what was essential to secure success in estab- 
lishing a new settlement. As already stated, the communal 
system of farming has been abandoned in favour of private 
ownership. It is still the practice to have pastures in common, 
but that is little more than applying the universal practice in 
Newfoundland of letting the stock forage over the country- 
side. The size of holdings, which originally was very small, 
has been increased to private holdings of twenty-five to fifty 
acres or more, depending upon the district, the type of land, 
and the form of cultivation expected to be practised. A 
minimum of from eight to ten acres of cleared and cultivable 
land for each holding is the objective. At Markland no 
particular attention was paid to off-season employment; but 
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under the new policy ofF-season employment is an integral 
part of every settlement scheme where commercial farming 
cannot be undertaken. In the early projects land was cleared 
by hand; but it was learned that tractor clearing was cheaper, 
quicker and easier, and the authorities now claim to be able 
to clear land for an average of $80.00 an acre. The communal 
idea was retained, however, in the form of co-operative buying 
and selling, which for these small communities is unquestion- 
ably the most economical form of organization, provided the 
difficulty of management can be surmounted. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the develop- 
ment of agriculture in Newfoundland is severely limited by 
availability of soil, by soil fertility and by the size of the 
market for those products that can be successfully produced. 
Domestic consumption of agricultural products could well 
stand to be greatly increased. Imported commodities can be 
displaced by home-grown commodities in so far as soil and 
climate permit, but for these commodities the home market 
is very small. But many people in Newfoundland ordinarily 
cannot afford to purchase such agricultural products as fresh 
meats and dairy products at the prices necessary to meet the 
high costs of production due to the need for imported feed 
stuffs. Increased consumption thus implies higher financial 
returns from the fisheries, the forests and the mines. Emphasis 
is placed, and rightly placed, on self-sufficient farming, with 
cash income derived from off-season employment in other 
industries. But winter employment in Newfoundland is not 
sufficient to go round. If men are drawn from the hard- 
pressed fishing industry and placed on farms with the thought 
of obtaining off-season employment in woods operations, some 
woodsmen are likely to be displaced. If the policy of pro- 
moting agricultural development in districts where farming 
can be combined with lobster fishing is pursued much farther 
than at present, the lobster fishery will be in danger of rapid 
depletion. These remarks serve merely to emphasize how 
dependent is agriculture in Newfoundland upon other indus- 
tries, how difficult is the path of agricultural improvement, 
and how intimately it is related to general economic better- 
ment among the people of Newfoundland as a whole. 
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D. MINING 

As with the forest industries, the larger mining projects 
are financed by outside capital. The iron mines on Bell Island 
and the limestone quarries at Aguathana are controlled by 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation of Nova Scotia. 
The copper-lead-zinc deposits at Buchans are worked by the 
Buchans Mining Company, which is controlled by the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, and the American 
Smelting and Refining Company. The limestone quarries at 
Humbermouth are operated by BowatePs Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills of Corner Brook. Fluorspar at St. Lawrence 
is mined by the St. Lawrence Corporation of Newfoundland 
and Newfoundland Fluorspar, both controlled by American 
capital. Mining ventures other than these are few; they con- 
tribute comparatively little to mineral production in the Island 
and provide a comparatively small outlet for local capital. 

Before the First Great War the Nova Scotia steel industry 
took fully two-thirds of the output of the iron ore produced 
at the Wabana Mines; Germany^ was the second largest 
market, the United States came a close third and the United 
Kingdom, fourth. Following the war, the Nova Scotia steel 
industry experienced difficult times, and Germany became the 
largest consumer, with Canada a close second, the United 
Kingdom taking third place and the United States fourth.^ 
Exports of lime have gone almost exclusively to Canada to 
serve as a flux in the blast furnaces at Sydney. Copper went 
exclusively to the United Kingdom until the late i88o’s, 
when exports to the United States began; but the United 
Kingdom remained the largest market until the first Great 
War, when exports to the United Kingdom ceased, and since 
then almost the entire output has gone to the United States. 
Exports of lead and zinc began in the 1920’s; until the out- 
break of the present war lead went principally to Belgium 

^ Exports to Germany often go via Holland, and exports of iron ore 
that are shown in the official trade returns as destined to Holland have been 
considered as destined to Germany. 

^ From the opening of the mines in 1895 to 1943 some 40,000,000 tons 
were produced. Of this, the Nova Scotia steel industry took something over 
half, Germany about 12.68 million, the United Kingdom 2.9 million and 
the United States 2.4 million tons. St. John’s Daily Netvs^ Feb. 22, 1944. 
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and Germany, and zinc principally to the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and France. Fluorspar, a relative newcomer to the 
mining industry of Newfoundland, is used primarily as a 
flux in smelting iron ore and bauxite. The Newfoundland 
production goes principally to the aluminum industry of the 
United States and Canada.^ An insignificant amount of 
the mineral production of Newfoundland is consumed locally. 

The larger mining ventures in Newfoundland were begun 
with nuclei of skilled workmen from outside, but Newfound- 
landers took to mining as they did to paper-making and today 
most of the workers in the Newfoundland mines are native- 
born. In the early days of the Wabana Mines fishermen 
worked in the mines in the winter, and woodsmen in the 
summer; but mining soon became a year-round occupation. 
The workers have become miners to such a degree that 
whenever work is slack in the Newfoundland mines, or when- 
ever conditions seem unsatisfactory, miners prefer to migrate 
to mining districts elsewhere on the continent rather than 
return to their former occupation. 

From the standpoint of resources the Wabana iron deposit 
is by far the most important on the Island. It is probably 
the largest red hematite deposit known, though much of it 
lies under the sea. %t the perennial problem is that of 
markets. The Nova Scotia industry has not in the past been 
able to absorb all the ore that can be produced with present 
facilities and there is no reason to expect that it can do so in 
the future. Even during the present war the mines have been 
operating for the most part much below capacity. Indeed, it 
is only in times of abnormal demand in Europe, such as the 
period of re-armament before the last war or immediately 
preceding the present war, that full production has been called 
for. 

It has often been asked in Newfoundland why British and 
Canadian steel industries do not absorb more Newfoundland 

^ Tlie development of fluorspar was stimulated by the present war. 
Formerly the aluminium industry was dependent on cryolite, the sole 
source of which was Greenland, for fluxing the ore. But the development 
of a synthetic product from fluoride has made the industry relatively inde- 
pendent of Greenland cryolite. 
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ore. The British steel industry has used, in the main, Spanish 
ore which is of better quality for producing high-grade steel 
than Wabana ore, which has a relatively high content of silica 
and phosphorus. With respect to the Canadian industry, the 
only blast furnaces at tidewater in Eastern Canada are those 
at Sydney; and for the Sydney industry Wabana ore is used 
entirely except for a small quantity for mixing. The other 
eastern Canadian blast furnaces are on the Great Lakes — at 
Hamilton, Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie. There are 
serious difficulties in the way of these plants using Wabana 
ore. They are all founded on Lake Superior ore, and furnaces 
would need to be drastically altered to use Wabana ore; Lake 
Superior ore can be laid down at these plants at lower prices 
than Wabana ore largely because of the transportation costs 
involved in shipping through the shallow St. Lawrence River 
canals; Lake Superior ore can be reduced more cheaply; 
and Lake Superior ore will produce higher-grade steel because 
of its lower phosphorus content. The chance of expanding 
markets for Wabana ore in Canada or the United Kingdom 
would then seem to be small, so long as other sources presently 
in use are available. 

It is also urged from time to time in Newfoundland that a 
smelting industry should be established in Newfoundland, pre- 
sumably at Bell Island. But there are two main difficulties. 
In the first place, production costs would be higher than at 
Sydney. The practice with few exceptions the world over is 
to carry iron to coal for smelting because of the much greater 
quantities of coal than ore required in charging blast furnaces. 
While there is coal at St. George, there is little prospect of 
its development because the seams are so fractured and faulted 
that the cost of mining in the quantity required for smelting 
would be prohibitive. In the second place, the local market 
for steel in Newfoundland is negligible; virtually the entire 
production of a local smelting industry would need to be 
exported. Steel-producing countries ordinarily protect their 
own steel industries by effective tariff barriers, and steel 
industries enjoying large home markets ordinarily follow the 
practice of dumping their surplus stocks in foreign markets at 
very low prices. A Newfoundland steel industry, however 
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economical its production, would be in a weak competitive 
position in foreign markets as compared with the great steel 
industries in other countries. 

Geological Survey, Until recently geological work has 
largely been left to private interests. The Commission of 
Government, however, has begun building up a geological 
staff and has undertaken a systematic programme looking to 
a complete geological survey of the Island. But work has 
been handicapped by shortage of staff, the chief geologist 
being a member of the faculty of an American university and 
able to spend only his vacations in Newfoundland. Never- 
theless, considerable progress has been made, especially during 
the war when the need for strategic minerals has been an 
added stimulus to exploration. The services of officials of 
the Canadian Department of Mines and Resources have 
occasionally been made available at the request of the New- 
foundland government in an advisory capacity, and technical 
personnel from Canadian universities have been employed 
during summer vacations as has been done by the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 

In addition to the geological survey, the Newfoundland 
Department of Mines undertakes some prospecting, a function 
usually performed by private enterprise in other countries. 
In addition, the Geological Survey is responsible for inspec- 
tion of mines, and in recent years the Ontario Department of 
Mines has frequently loaned the services of one of its inspec- 
tors, a former Newfoundlander, with the result that inspection 
standards have approximated to the best Canadian standards. 

The Labrador Iron Deposits, While some interesting show- 
ings of mineralization have been discovered by geological 
surveys and government prospecting services the most im- 
portant find of recent years has been huge deposits of hema- 
tite ore in the interior of Labrador along the Quebec boun- 
dary. Exploration of these deposits has been made especially 
by the Labrador Mining and Development Company,^ a 

^ The deposits apparently lie on both sides of the boundary which has 
not yet been surveyed. Exploration work has been done on the Canadian 
side by the same mining group incorporated as the Hollinger North Shore 
Exploration Company. St. John’s Evening Telegram^ April 26, 1944. 
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subsidiary of the Hollinger mining interests of Canada, 
which obtained a concession in 1938 from the Government 
to explore some 820,000 square miles of Labrador for minerals 
and other natural resources. The Company was also given 
rights to develop power at Grand Falls on the Hamilton River 
on a royalty basis. In addition to the large iron deposits, low 
grade showings of copper, zinc and nickel have also been 
discovered.^ 

It is impossible at this stage to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy the economic importance of this discovery. On 
the one hand, the Public Relations Officer of the Newfound- 
land government has announced that the Company’s plans 
for post-war development call for the expenditure of some 
^ 1 00,000,000, including the construction of a railway of some 
300 miles to the Gulf of St. Lawrence.^ It is also known that 
American as well as Canadian capital is interested in the 
project. Moreover it appears that the rich iron deposits 
of Spain, on which the United Kingdom iron and steel industry 
has been heavily dependent, are nearing exhaustion. On the 
other hand, the Labrador discovery is remote from existing 
consuming markets, and transportation costs to tidewater 
would be substantial. It may thus be that the new discovery 
is at present important chiefly as a new reserve. 

But assuming the new discovery is developed it might 
well have important consequences for Newfoundland. On the 
one hand, it would provide an important outlet for employ- 
ment, both in the developmental stage and when in operation. 
Profitable operations should increase governmental revenues. 
On the other hand, development might well result in a reduced 
market for Wabana ore. Tet, on the whole, the development of 
a thriving new industry in Labrador should tend to expand the 
national income and to diversify further the Island’s economy. 

^ The concession to the Company was renewed in 1944 providing for 
extensions up to 1953 with mineral rights on location up to ninety years. 
The Company was to pay royalties at the basis of 5 per cent, on iron and 
other ore and coal mined and sold. The Company was also to employ 
Newfoundland labour as far as available. St. John’s NewSy Aug. 10, 

1944- 

^ St. John’s Evening Telegramy April 26, 1944. 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ENTERPRISE 

A part from the large mining operations and the pulp 
and paper industry Newfoundland business is charac- 
teristic of the commercial rather than the industrial 
era of economic development. Merchandising is still the 
typical Newfoundland business enterprise, though it has given 
birth to minor manufacturing industries and economic services; 
and the merchant rather than the industrialist or the financier 
is still the typical Newfoundland business man. 

The distinguishing features of the merchandising business 
in Newfoundland arise out of its historic relation to the fishing 
industry. Until virtually the present century the fishing 
industry was the sole dynamic of the economy. Practically 
the only business consisted of importing and distributing 
supplies to the industry and taking on a barter basis the 
fisherman’s produce in return and marketing it abroad. 
Originally the importer, who was normally also an exporter, 
dealt directly with the fisherman, providing him with supplies 
and taking his produce in return. But as settlement spread, 
local merchants took on the functions of retail trade in the 
outports and collected the fish from the fishermen, the larger 
mercantile establishments in St. John’s continuing as export- 
ers, importers and wholesalers (and usually as retailers in 
St. John’s), But the whole trade, in and out, funnelled 
through the St. John’s merchants who dominated the trade 
of the Island. From merchandising the merchants branched 
into subsidiary enterprises — to financing of bank-fishing and 
sealing, to insurance brokerage, to steamship agencies, to 
banking (until the bank crash of 1894), and in recent times 
to the establishment of small manufacturing plants to produce 
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consumers’ goods for the home market. In a large measure 
the commercial pattern of the fishing economy still persists, 
though it is becoming modified by the influence of the newer 
industries. In St. John’s and in the industrialized towns there 
is little to attract special attention, except the universal 
practice of selling on credit, the relative absence — outside 
St. John’s an almost complete absence — of the specialized 
store, and the fact that in St. John’s all the larger retail estab- 
lishments are operated by wholesale merchants. Merchandis- 
ing in the outports for the most part is carried on by small 
units. With a population of about 250,000 outside St. John’s 
scattered among over 1,200 populated communities, of neces- 
sity many mercantile businesses are quite small. 

It is a large store, excepting always those in St. John’s and 
towns such as Grand Falls, that has a turnover of $100,000 
worth of merchandise a year; the majority have probably a 
smaller turnover than $20,000 a year. There are a few firms 
with branch stores; and a few “traders” who operate supply 
boats, that is, they carry goods in schooners to fishermen; and 
some fishermen still come, as large numbers came years 
ago, to St. John’s to obtain their supplies. But for the most 
part business in the outports is in the hands of small inde- 
pendent merchants. 

The outport merchant normally receives his supplies from 
the wholesale firms in St. John’s. There are, however, notable 
exceptions. Canadian packing firms have established sub- 
stantial business in importing and distributing meats and 
dairy products. The distribution of gasolene and oils is 
largely controlled by branches of Canadian oil companies. 
Moreover, if the merchant is in good financial standing and 
has a substantial business, he may import some commodities 
direct from Canada or the United States through a broker. 
Formerly, most of the merchandise went to St. John’s and 
was distributed from there; but now with better steamship 
connections goods are often delivered direct to the outports 
even when the purchases have been made through St. John’s 
firms. Several substantial warehouses have been established 
at Corner Brook, whence more and more of the supplies for 
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the west coast and along the railway line are being distrib- 
uted/ 

The ‘^credit system’’ whereby the merchant advances 
commodities and receives payment for them in fish at the 
end of the season rests upon the peculiarities of the dry 
fishery. It takes from six to twelve months, and sometimes 
longer, from the time the fisherman is advanced supplies in the 
spring until the products of his labour are sold on the foreign 
market and payment is received in St. John’s. Someone or 
some institution must provide the funds to pay for the supplies 
during this long interval. If the fishermen possessed sufficient 
accumulations of capital to enable them to finance their 
purchases of supplies until their fish were ready for market, 
there would be little occasion for the credit system. But com- 
paratively few fishermen are financially able to pay for their 
supplies from past accumulations; and those that are usually 
prefer to purchase on credit, partly from force of habit and 
partly because even if they do pay higher prices, they con- 
sider that they have thereby shifted the risk of the season’s 
operations to the merchant. The individual fisherman is not 
a good risk for a commercial bank and could not obtain credit 
from any of the established financial institutions. The out- 
port merchants thus carry the risk in the first instance, though 
they may pass some of it on to the banks or to the whole- 
salers who supply them. In the relatively few outports where 
there are branch banks the merchants do receive bank credit; 
but most of the smaller merchants are obliged to obtain what 
credit they receive from the wholesale firms in St. John’s, all 
of whom have access to bank credit. Speaking generally, 
therefore, the fisherman receives credit from the outport 
merchant, the outport merchant receives credit from the 
wholesale merchant, and the wholesale merchant utilizes his 
own capital, together with a certain amount of bank credit, 
to finance the entire chain of transactions. 

^ In districts from which banking vessels sail the merchant will probably 
own one or more vessels, and if a man owns a banking vessel he is almost 
certain to be a merchant. In districts from which the Inshore fishery is 
prosecuted the merchant is very likely to own fishing equipment and, in addi- 
tion to his merchandising business, to carry on fishing with the aid of sharemen. 
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These debtor-creditor relations are not materially different 
in Newfoundland from those which have obtained from time 
to time in other Anglo-Saxon countries, particularly in ^^one- 
crop” communities producing for export and in which small 
producers with limited capital predominated. The fisherman 
obtains his supplies from the merchant, but he is not legally 
bound to deliver his fish to him. He usually does so, however, 
because if he does not he may not be able to obtain credit 
the following year. Furthermore, if he does not deliver his 
fish to the merchant who gave him credit and the next season 
should be one with low prices for cod, he might not find a 
buyer for his season’s production. The merchant in his turn 
usually sells his fish to the wholesaler who gave him credit, 
and upon the wholesaler devolves the responsibility of getting 
the fish to market. There are many deviations from this 
general pattern. A few of the larger outport merchants are 
also exporters. A few exporters are not in the merchandising 
business. Occasionally an outport merchant does not deal 
in fish, but this circumstance arises only when there is a large 
buyer not far away. When the market for fish is strong and 
prices are high the credit position of fishermen and outport 
merchants improves, exporters ate anxious to obtain fish, and 
independent selling rapidly increases. 

But the credit system is changing, or perhaps breaking 
down. Wherever the fresh-fish industry has crept in, cash 
transactions have begun to take place, principally because 
the fresh-fish trade has a quick turnover. The fresh-frozen- 
salmon trade and the live-lobster trade are fairly close to a 
cash basis. In many places, especially those affected by woods 
operations, the pay cheque is putting in an appearance. These 
changing circumstances are reflected in a reduction of the 
average length of time for which credits have to be given, in 
the appearance of a cash and a credit price in many outport 
stores, and in the granting of a discount for cash in the 
wholesale trade. The credit system will no doubt continue 
to decline with the extension of a wage system and the de- 
velopment of more quickly marketable fish products. But it 
is scarcely likely to disappear until all are engaged in some 
form of work that provides ready cash, or until the fishermen 
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accumulate reserves of their own and are prepared to spend 
them. 

In St. John’s and the industrialized towns, as mentioned 
earlier, merchandising is done on a credit basis; but in these 
centres the credit is from one pay cheque to the next, not from 
one season to the next or from one year to the next, as in the 
fishing outports. Within living memory a large part of the 
retail trade in the towns and cities of Canada and the United 
States was on a credit basis, and to purchase on credit was 
the standard practice in the United Kingdom until late in the 
Nineteenth Century. The credit system in these countries 
declined as incomes increased, as wages and salaries were paid 
at shorter and more regular intervals, and as the low-priced 
cash stores became more general. Its all but final disappear- 
ance came with the advent of the cash-and-carry chain store. 
It is likely to decline in Newfoundland, given similar develop- 
ments in wage-earning and merchandising. 

While the motif of business enterprise in Newfoundland 
has been merchandising, the typical St. John’s mercantile 
establishment is a many-sided business. It is, as has been 
pointed out, likely to be engaged in both wholesale and retail 
transactions, and in importing supplies and exporting fish. 
As an exporting business it is likely to have a varied con- 
nection in such countries or areas as the United Kingdom, the 
West Indies, Brazil, Spain and Portugal, and even Mediter- 
ranean countries. It is likely to include in its interests an 
insurance brokerage and a steamship agency. It may very 
well be interested in or control one or more manufacturing 
plants. In recent years a number of small manufacturing 
plants have sprung up in the St. John’s area for the production 
of supplies for the fishing industry and consumers’ goods, 
such as baking products and confectionery, tobacco, ready- 
made clothing, shoes, stoves, nails and furniture. But they 
are virtually all controlled by mercantile capital. Such 
diversification induces flexible business methods and develops 
a versatile business man. But the tradition is predominately 
that of the trader rather than that of the industrialist. 

Business Capital. As is evident from the foregoing, New- 
foundland capital has largely been built upon merchandising 
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with its subsidiaries, which in turn has been based upon the 
fishing industry. Although the trade built upon the fishing 
industry has been substantial, and has provided at times 
comfortable fortunes for certain individuals and families, it has 
never been profitable enough to be classed as “big business”, 
or to lead to the accumulation of really large fortunes. There 
are no “wealthy” individuals in Newfoundland, judged by 
New York, or London, or even Montreal, standards. While 
in earlier times fortunes were sometimes accumulated and 
spent or invested abroad, it may well be doubted whether the 
total accumulation from the fishery and the mercantile busi- 
ness built thereon has ever been much more than sufficient to 
finance these activities and subsidiary industries and services.^ 

Apart from the small consumers’ goods manufacturing 
industries about St. John’s, industrial developments and public 
utilities have been financed almost wholly by outside capital. 
As pointed out above, the pulp and paper industries and the 
larger mining enterprises have been financed entirely on out- 
side capital. The railway, which began as a private enterprise, 
financed in part by private funds raised largely outside New- 
foundland and in part by government grants and guarantees, 
was ultimately financed by government funds raised in London 
and New York. 

Nor has Newfoundland capital been sufficient to support 
the financial institutions essential to the economy. As pointed 
out previously, the experiment of commercial banking ended 
disastrously in 1894, and since then commercial banking has 
been exclusively in the hands of branches of four Canadian 
banks. The banks do not treat their Newfoundland business 
as foreign business but as ordinary domestic branch-banking. 
Newfoundland is thus subject to Canadian credit and banking 
policy on virtually the same terms as if it were part of 

^ This statement refers, of course, to the long-run, not the short-run 
condition in merchandizing and the trade in fish. It may not be true of 
the war years considered alone. During these years Newfoundland business 
has enjoyed high profits, and has been subjected to lower taxes than 
business in most other countries at war. In consequence, capital accumu- 
lation has probably been more rapid than for any other period of similar 
length in Newfoundland’s history. 
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Canada.^ Insurance has been almost wholly provided by non- 
Newfoundland companies; life insurance, largely by Canadian 
companies; marine, fire and other casualty insurance, by 
British and American companies and to a small extent by 
Canadian companies. In recent years Canadian trust and 
investment houses have also entered Newfoundland. 

The limited supply of capital in Newfoundland has also 
been of importance in government financing. Bank credit 
has been available to the government for short-term borrow- 
ing, and a government savings bank has been a means of 
securing some funds on what may be termed ‘Memand’’ credit. 
But in the main Newfoundland governments have had to 
depend entirely on external sources for long-term borrowing. 
Not until the present war have internal bond issues of 
significant proportions been attempted. Their success has 
been due, however, to the fortuitous circumstance that heavy 
defence expenditures by Canada and the United States had 
swelled the national income to an unparalleled size. But this 
condition can scarcely be deemed a permanent change. 

# « * « 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the investment of 
outside capital in Newfoundland is following the familiar 
pattern of developments in other countries of the New World. 
It is the process whereby capital, scientific knowledge and 
industrial technique spread from country to country, reflecting 
neither blame nor credit upon local enterprise. When the 
United States was developing, the United Kingdom was the 
only important source from which capital and industrial skill 
could be drawn. When Canada was experiencing its rapid 
development, capital from the United States and the United 
Kingdom aided in the process. Newfoundland has the advan- 
tage of having three sources to draw upon: the United King- 
dom, the United States and Canada. In time control and 
ownership of some of the enterprises now foreign-owned and 
foreign-controlled may be transferred, in whole or in part, to 

^ This was illustrated at the outbreak of the present war when the 
Newfoundland government in co-operation with the Bank of Canada put 
into force with minor adaptations the same exchange control regulations as 
Canada. 
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local capital. Already technical and junior management posts 
are being filled more and more by Newfoundlanders, and 
management may ultimately be largely entrusted to New- 
foundlanders, even in the larger enterprises. In time, too, 
more local capital is likely to become available for new 
developments. 
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EMPLOYMENT; LABOUR; THE PROBLEM 
OF POPULATION 

EMPLOYMENT 

A S pointed out elsewhere, in the five years preceding the 
present war the forest industries occupied first place in 
total exports, contributing about 48 per cent., while 
fisheries and mining were about tied for second place with 
about 24 or 25 per cent. each. In the matter of employment 
the situation is, however, quite otherwise. In this respect the 
fishery is by far the most important industry, with other 
primary industries falling far behind. This will be evident 
from the following table: 

Gainfully Occupied by Principal Occupations 
(census 1935; nearest 1 00) 


Primary Industries 

Fishing (catching, curing, 

M ales 
No. 

Per cent, 
of males 

Females 

handling) 

36,900 

46.7 


Logging 

4,500 

5-7 


Agriculture 

4,300 

5-5 


Mining 

1,800 

2-3 


Total 

Manufacturing ( including 

48,000 

61.7 


paper-making) 

Service Industries & Trade 

(construction, transportation, 

5,200 

6.7 

800 

wholesale & retail, etc.) 
Professional, Personal & Govern- 

12,700 

16.4 

2,100 

ment services 

5,200 

6.7 

8,100 

Unspecified 

6,700 

8.9 

Total 

77,730 

100. 

10,980 
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Since the above table refers to principal occupations, it 
indicates only the principal source of income of each group 
concerned. But there is a very close inter-relationship between 
the primary industries in the matter of employment, many 
workers finding part-time or off-season employment in an 
industry other than the one they regard as their principal 
occupation. In 1939, for example, Liddell in his Industrial 
Survey of N ewfoundland^ reported that probably 14,000 were 
engaged in logging, and in 1940 the average monthly figure 
for those employed by the two pulp and paper companies in 
all operations was 8,981. These figures indicate that the 
number of those who derived some income from forest oper- 
ations is much larger than the number listed in the census of 
193 s as employed in logging.- The total number employed 
may well be as high as three or four times the number of those 
who consider logging their principal occupation. Again, in 
addition to the 4,339 persons classified as farmers in the census 
of ^9355 355469 persons are listed as cultivating some land, 
the great majority of whom were no doubt employed mainly 
in fishing or in woods operations. 

Certain peculiarities of employment in the fishing industry 
should also be noted. The industry is pre-eminently a family 
industry, large numbers of women and children assisting in 
the preparation of fish for market as part of their normal 
domestic duties. In the census of 1921 about 25,000 females 
were reported to be so engaged. While the census of 1935 
does not contain this classification, it is reasonable to assume 
that the number of women part-time workers in the industry 
had not changed radically by 1935. Again, the fishing industry 
always tends to be a residual industry in the matter of 
employment, those who have left fishing for other work tending 
to return to the industry in periods of industrial unemploy- 
ment. Further, if other work such as logging or construction 
is available in off-season in the fishing industry, a considerable 

^ St. John’s, 1940, p. 17. 

^ In 1944 was reported that the four unions of woodsmen had a 
combined membership of about 10,000. Many of these were probably 
fishermen or farmers engaged in the woods in off-seasons. 
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number of fishermen are likely to take advantage of it. Thus 
the fishing industry tends to be a large reserve labour force 
for other primary industries, even for construction and the 
mining industries. 

One significant feature of employment in Newfoundland 
is the large proportion employed in the primary industries. 
Of approximately 78,000 males gainfully occupied in 1935, 
about 48,000 or approximately 62 per cent, were engaged in 
fishing, farming, mining and forestry. Since this figure does 
not include those engaged in processing primary products for 
foreign markets, and since no share of the 6,700 whose occu- 
pation was not stated was allotted to the primary industries, 
it is obvious that well over two-thirds of the gainfully occu- 
pied males depended directly upon the four primary industries. 
Nor is it likely that this situation had altered materially before 
1941 when defence construction by Canada and the United 
States for the time being drew large numbers away from the 
primary industries into construction. 

This large proportion of the gainfully occupied in the 
primary industries is in marked contrast to Canada, where 
in 1931 only 38.6 per cent, of gainfully occupied males were 
engaged in the same group of primary industries in contrast 
to some 65 to 70 per cent, of those in Newfoundland. By the 
census of 1941 the Canadian figure had declined to 37.7 per 
cent. The difference is less, though still very apparent, as 
between Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces, the 
region of Canada most nearly comparable. In the census of 
1941 only 48.2 per cent, of the gainfully occupied of the 
Maritime Provinces were engaged in the primary industries, 
or little more than two-thirds the proportion of those so 
employed in Newfoundland.^ 

About one-third of the gainfully occupied males in New- 
foundland are employed in secondary and service industries — 
in merchandising, transportation, manufacturing, public and 
professional services. Particularly noteworthy is the small 

^ Canadian figures compiled from the Canada Year Book^ 1943-44, 
pp. 1062 jf. The figures for the three provinces are: P.E.L, 69.0 j N.S., 
43.6; N.B., 49.4. 
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number in manufacturing — 5,200 or about 6.7 per cent., and 
this number includes those engaged in pulp and paper-making 
and in industrial processing of other raw materials. This is 
again in marked contrast to Canada, where the census of 1941 
showed 16.7 per cent, engaged in manufacturing for the 
country as a whole, while even the Maritime Provinces showed 
10 per cent, so engaged. Moreover, in Newfoundland the 
manufacturing of consumers’ goods is entirely for the local 
market which consists pre-eminently of primary producers 
dependent entirely on foreign markets. Indeed, a slump in the 
fishing industry injures not only fishing communities, but 
merchandising and manufacturing in St. John’s as well. 

Finally, the Newfoundland economy provides little in the 
way of remunerative employment for women. The census of 
1935 indicates less than 11,000 women gainfully occupied, 
that is, about 141 for every 8,000 men. Of the 11,000 women 
reported in the census of 193S, over half were in domestic 
service and less than 800 in manufacturing. In part, the 
explanation is the method of gathering the statistics — the 
census of 1935 does not list the number of women assisting in 
the fishing industry, presumably because they were for the 
most part working as members of the family group rather 
than employed on a wage or share basis. In part, the 
explanation is the non-industrial character of the Newfound- 
land economy: large-scale employment for women in other 
Anglo-Saxon countries for wages or salaries is largely a by- 
product of industrial expansion. 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 

The great majority of industrial workers in Newfoundland 
have themselves been fishermen or are the sons of fishermen. 
Some, particularly those engaged in woods operations, still 
live in the environment of the fishing community. Moreover, 
as pointed out above, the fishing industry constitutes some- 
thing of a reserve labour supply from which workers for 
unskilled or semi-skilled operations are drawn as needed, the 
workers returning again to the fishery when the job is over, 
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or at the close of the season if the work is of a seasonal 
character. Thus the whole labour force in Newfoundland 
tends to be stamped with the characteristics of labour in the 
fishing industry. 

Employers constantly emphasize the high degree of absen- 
teeism and labour turn-over among industrial, and particu- 
larly unskilled, labour. Both result in part from the fisher- 
man’s habit of working sporadically, in part from the circum- 
stance that work for a wage is often obtainable only at a 
considerable distance from home. The worker, especially if 
he is a fisherman, insists on going home frequently, partly 
out of habit, partly to look after his gear and to secure fuel 
and other supplies for his family. Transportation difficulties 
add to the time required for going between his home and his 
work. Labour turn-over is increased by the practice on the 
part of many of quitting the job as soon as a small amount of 
earnings is accumulated. This practice is understandable in 
the light of the low cost of living in outport communities and 
of the fact that many fishermen still deal on barter and ordi- 
narily have little apparent need of ready cash. Absenteeism 
and labour turn-over are, of course, not peculiar to Newfound- 
land, except in extent. A high degree of both is not uncom- 
mon in communities accustomed to seasonal labour and where 
the habits of industrial life are not yet fixed in the community. 
As standards of living rise, as workers increase in skill and 
as they come to live permanently in the vicinity of their 
work, absenteeism and labour turn-over may be expected to 
decline, as they already have in some industries. 

The great majority of workers in Newfoundland must as 
yet be regarded as unskilled or only partly skilled in the 
industrial sense of the term. On this subject Liddell in his 
Industrial Survey of N ewfoundlandl writes: 

“The Islanders are undoubtedly good fishermen and they are 
good loggers, but when it comes to work which requires real 
efficiency and which is subject to discipline, their lack of education 
and training is at once obvious. With one or two exceptions, in a 
limited number of trades in the Island, it may be stated quite 
definitely that there is no such thing as a skilled craftsman. The 

^ P. 25. 
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men may become perfectly good handymen but beyond this they 
seldom, if ever, rise . . . numbers of employees unfortunately 
imagine they are skilled men when, in fact, they are doing, in most 
cases, quite inferior semi-skilled work.” 

One reason for the lack of skilled labour is obvious — New- 
foundland is just emerging from an economy which has been 
almost wholly one of primary industries. Moreover, the large 
labour supply relative to the needs of the new industry has 
undoubtedly tended to keep down wages and to lessen the 
incentive to the use of labour-saving devices. Moreover, the 
standards of education have not been high, and technical 
education has been completely lacking. Some industries are, 
of course, developing a skilled labour force, notably the rail- 
way and paper-making, largely by means of a learner system. 
Many Newfoundlanders who have gone abroad have taken to 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations, and occasionally these 
return and thus increase the skilled labour force. But much 
yet remains to be done in the way of building up such a force. 

WAGE LEVELS 

Speaking generally, wage levels in Newfoundland are 
lower than wage levels in Canada. This, of course, is to 
be expected because of the higher degree of industrializa- 
tion in Canada and hence the larger proportion of skilled 
labour in the working force. No adequate figures of wages 
are available for Newfoundland, but the following table of 
wages and salaries indicates the difference in average wages 
and salaries in a very general way. Salaries and wages for the 
Maritime Provinces are also included, since this area is most 
comparable to Newfoundland. 

Such figures must be used with caution since the methods 
of compiling statistics differ as between governments. The 
table must be regarded merely as indicating a general con- 
dition rather than as indicating statistically measured dif- 
ferences. Further, there are pronounced differences between 
Newfoundland and Canada in the commodity value of the 
worker’s dollar, particularly since many Newfoundlanders live 
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Yearly Average Salaries and Wages Newfoundland and Canada^ 



N ewfoundland 

Canada — all Manufacturing 

Maritime 


Main Industries 

All Salaries 

Wages 

Provinces 


(1941 — 17,748 

and Wages 

Alone 

Salaries 


workers ) 



and Wages 

1939 

$ 864 


% 97S 

2 934 

1940 

984 

i>339 

1,084 


1941 

1,030 

1,316 

1,220 

1,102 


in small communities where rents and transportation costs to 
and from work are much lower than in Canadian urban 
industrial centres. On the other hand, many consumers’ goods 
are substantially higher in Newfoundland than in Canada. 

The present war has affected the wage situation in New- 
foundland even more than in Canada. One disturbing influ- 
ence was the sudden expansion of construction on defence 
projects by both Canada and the United States. Both were 
pledged to use Newfoundland labour as far as possible and 
to respect existing wage levels. But so great was the urgency 
and so great the shortage of labour that wage rates were 
inevitably pushed upwards.^ Construction diverted a large 
number of fishermen from their normal employment and 
tended also to attract labour from other industries. The cost 
of living rose rapidly with expenditures on defence. By the 
summer of 1941 a general labour crisis was facing Newfound- 
land industries, workers ever5rwhere demanding wage in- 
creases. In the late summer of 1941 a new wage policy was 
initiated in Newfoundland industries by an award by a board 
appointed to arbitrate a strike in the mine at Buchans. The 
board recommended instead of wage increases a cost of living 
bonus based on the average wage paid in the mine, subject to 
review in accordance with the cost of living index every three 
months. This formula was applied in various wage settle- 
ments and ultimately became generally accepted by private 

^ For Newfoundland figures see Statistical Affendix, Table 2, also find- 
ings of various Trade Dispute Boards 194.2- 1943, Shop and Office 

Workers Dispute, St. John’s Evening Telegram^ Jul/ 24, 1942. For Canada 
see Canada Year Booky 1943-44, p. 399. 

^ See scale of wages printed St. John’s Daily News, Sept. 15, 1942. 
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industry and by the government/ In several instances wage 
increases were also recommended by boards. Undoubtedly 
workers were thereby protected against the serious rise in 
prices that occurred, but the general effect was to drive up 
money incomes of workers very considerably. Finally as 
defence construction began to slow down, fish prices rose, 
drawing many workers back into the fishing industry, while 
the shortage of labour in both Canada and the United States 
induced both these countries to let down their immigration 
restrictions against contract labour, thereby draining off many 
Newfoundland workers as they were released from construc- 
tion. The indirect result was to buttress up for the time 
being the wartime wage structure in the Island. 

It is not suggested that Newfoundland workers received 
any undue share of wartime prosperity as a result of these 
developments. But the facts are that employment and money 
incomes for Newfoundland workers reached an all-time high 
during the present war. The process of deflation which would 
appear to be inevitable in Newfoundland, at least in a con- 
siderable measure, may well prove painful to labour and 
capital alike. Neither group can hope to maintain the levels 
of money income incident to the wartime boom, and it will be 
difficult to temper deflation so that it bears equitably on both. 

LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

As might be expected in an economy so little industrialized, 
labour organization in Newfoundland is not very far advanced, 
or long established. From time to time fishermen’s organi- 
zations have sprung up but these have been primarily organi- 
zations of fishermen working on their own account rather than 
of wage-earners. At least two unions, the Seal Skinners’ 

^ See for settlement of various disputes the St. John’s Evenmg Telegram 
or Daily News for Sept. 12, 1941 (Buchans dispute); March 10, 1942 
(St. Lawrence miners, and St. John’s longshoremen); May 13, 1942 (Bell 
Island miners); July 24, 1942 (Shop and Office Employees). The method 
of assessing the cost-of-living bonus as a percentage of the average wage 
received in the industry seems to have been followed generally. This 
method gave the worker a proportionately higher bonus than the Canadian 
method, which was a percentage based on a cost-of-living budget rather than 
a percentage of wages received. 
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Union and the Coopers’ Union have existed for half a century 
or more/ but both have been local unions, unconnected with 
labour movements elsewhere, and both have declined in 
importance with the changes in the fishing industry. A Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Association has existed in St. John’s 
since 1903, but it too has been a local union without affiliations 
with organized labour outside, or even with other labour 
unions in Newfoundland. 

The organization of labour along modern lines is of very 
recent origin. It began with the organization of craft unions 
among railway workers and among skilled workers in the new 
pulp and paper industries,^ most of whom were brought in 
originally from Canadian mills where they were accustomed 
to unions along the traditional North American pattern of 
trade union organizations. These unions were organized as 
branches of Canadian unions affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. In 1937-8 a Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour was organized largely under the leader- 
ship of these unions. The Federation proceeded to unionize 
various groups along craft union lines, including machinists, 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, and shop and office em- 
ployees in St. John’s. Meantime organization proceeded 
independently among woodsmen and miners. The war greatly 
stimulated unionization and swelled the membership of exist- 
ing unions. It was estimated in 1944 that of some 40,000 in 
industrial and allied fields more than half could be considered 
organized. The Newfoundland Federation of Labour claimed 
over 8,000 in its various unions, the Longshoremen’s Union, 
, some 4,000 members, the Bell Island Miners’ Union, some 
3,000, the St. Lawrence Miners’ organization, some 600, and 
the four woodsmen’s unions about 10,000. Except for a few 
unions of skilled workers Newfoundland unions have no 
affiliation with labour unions in Canada or elsewhere. 

Despite this remarkable advance in labour organization, 
it can scarcely be said that organized labour has yet come to 

^ Smallwood, The Book of Newfoundland^ vol. II, 100 gives 
accounts of the older unions. 

^ Railway unions were organized about 1935 (Smallwood, ibid,). The 
paper workers appear to have been organized a few years earlier. 
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play a role in the political and economic life of Newfoundland 
comparable to that of labour in other English-speaking 
countries. In part, this is no doubt due to the fact that the 
unions for the most part are still very young institutions, the 
newer unions having been organized after the collapse of 
responsible government, and in part to the fact that labour 
unions are far from being united in their efforts. A serious 
difficulty in organizing a united labour front is the potential 
reserve of unorganized labour in the fishing industry which 
can be drawn upon for semi-skilled work. It is difficult to 
bring casual labour of this sort into membership of established 
unions or, once admitted, to keep it there. Nor has New’^- 
foundland labour been sufficiently united to insist on needed 
labour legislation. Nevertheless labour organization has 
made great strides in recent years, and as labour leaders gain 
more experience and the unions attain solidarity, labour is 
likely to become an effective political and economic group. 

While Newfoundland has been backward in the matter of 
labour legislation, significant advances have been made in 
recent years. Among other steps taken, comprehensive 
statutes have been passed to regulate labour conditions on 
sealing and sailing vessels, in logging camps and in shops, and 
to improve conditions in mines. The payment of tvages to 
workers (other than domestic servants) in kind has been 
prohibited, and above all, a new office has been created, that 
of Labour Relations Officer, to administer labour legislation 
and to supervise labour conditions generally. 

An experiment in the technique of settling disputes which 
was begun during the war deserves special notice. Under its 
emergency war powers the Commission of Government has 
provided for intervention in any dispute affecting the defence 
of Newfoundland, the maintenance of public order or the 
efficient conduct of the war. Strikes and lockouts are pro- 
hibited unless twenty-one days’ notice of intention to call a 
strike or institute a lockout is given. The Government is 
then empowered to appoint a Trade Dispute Board with 
authority to hand down a legally binding decision. Disputes 
involving the mines at Buchans, Bell Island and St. Lawrence, 
the longshoremen, the shop and office-workers, were settled 
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in this way. The principal device adopted by these boards, 
a cost-of-living bonus rather than an increase in wages, has 
already been referred to. But awards also in several instances 
concerned conditions of labour as well. In addition, in the 
shop-workers’ dispute the Board laid down basic wage rates 
for both men and women on a sliding scale designed to take 
into account age and length of service, thereby setting in 
effect legal minimum wages throughout commercial establish- 
ments in St. John’s. Whether these or similar provisions for 
compulsory settlement of labour disputes will continue after 
the war would, however, appear to be doubtful. The Woods 
Board which consists of representatives of each of the four 
woodsmen’s unions and two each from the two paper com- 
panies, with an independent chairman and a government 
representative as observer, also deserves special mention. This 
Board meets periodically to discuss matters at issue between 
workers and management, and appears to have been success- 
ful in heading off serious disputes. 

Speaking generally, Newfoundland labour has made im- 
portant progress during the war in the matter of wage rates 
and organization and through advances in labour legislation. 
Whether these advances can be maintained with the return 
of peace remains to be answered by events. 

emigration 

Unlike Canada or the United States, Newfoundland has 
received virtually no immigration during the past century. 
On the contrary, during much of this period, and perhaps 
throughout the whole century, it has been an area of emi- 
gration. In this respect it has been like many older areas of' 
primary industry on the mainland of North America, such as 
the Maritime Provinces, upper New England and parts of 
rural Quebec and Ontario, from which people formerly 
migrated to the Great Plains region of the interior of the 
continent, and latterly to expanding industrial centres of the 
Great Lakes region and the Atlantic seaboard. Newfound- 
landers have emigrated principally to the Atlantic coastal 
region, but they may be found in virtually every state of the 
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Union and every province of the Dominion. Contrary^ to 
popular opinion in Newfoundland, it is evident that more 
Newfoundlanders have become permanent residents of Canada 
than of the United States. This is clear from the following 
table which has been compiled from the census returns of the 
two countries. 

Newfoundland-born Residing in Canada and the United States^ 



Canada 

United 

States 

I9II 

15,469 

1910 

9,311 

1921 

23,103 

1920 

13,342 

1931 

26,410 

1930 

23,971 

1941 

25,837 

1940 

21,361 


The rate of emigration has not been steady, but has 
depended largely on the state of the labour market in Canada 
and the United States. Thus it was considerable in volume 
during the war of 1914 to 1918, during the period 1920 to 
1923, and again during 1926 to 1929. In the 1930’s the flow 
of migration was inward rather than outward." During the 
present war the demand for labour in Canada and the United 
States has again revived the flow of emigration from New- 
foundland. Thus, in general, emigration appears to have 
occurred in boom times, and to have dropped off or to have 
become immigration in times of depression. In recent decades 
this has no doubt been due largely to the immigration policies 
adopted by Canada and the United States, While immi- 
grants from Newfoundland have not been discriminated 
against by either country, administrative regulations have 
been devised in both to restrict all immigration in times of 
unemployment. But the effect upon Newfoundland is to 
prevent emigration and even to compel Newfoundland to 
receive back its own people at the very time that it most 
needs an outlet for its population. 

^ The statement in the Newfoundland Royal Com?mssion Report (^933) 
that “the surplus population has been relieved by emigration to Canada 
and the United States to the extent of about 15,000 a year” (p. 143) is 
obviously in error. 

^ See Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births^ Marriages and 
Deaths^ 193^- "The statistics are fragmentary but the swings in migration 
are unmistakable. 
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In addition to the number of Newfoundlanders who have 
become permanent residents of the United States and Canada, 
a considerable number have ordinarily found seasonal work 
in the deep-sea fishing fleets of Nova Scotia, and even New 
England, and in the industrial region of Cape Breton. Others 
remain abroad a few years, acquire a small ‘^stake” and return 
to Newfoundland. 

Emigration, whether temporary or permanent, has un- 
doubtedly had important economic and social consequences 
to Newfoundland. While it has no doubt tended to drain off 
some of the more enterprising and energetic youth, it has 
provided an outlet for “surplus’’ population, often a serious 
problem in a non-industrial area with limited natural re- 
sources. Emigration has also kept Newfoundland in closer 
touch with developments on the mainland, seasonal workers 
and returning Newfoundlanders bringing back with them an 
acquaintance with the industrial techniques and tastes for 
standards of living of Canadian and United States com- 
munities. The national income has also been increased by 
emigrant remittances, both in the form of contributions to the 
family at home by those who had emigrated, or in the form 
of savings brought back by returning workers. While the 
total of these items has probably not been great, they have 
tended to increase family incomes, especially in the outports. 
The extent of such assistance is, however, difficult to measure. 

THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION 

A Striking feature of the growth of Newfoundland’s popu- 
lation has been the high rate of increase, which appears to 
have been characteristic since the Island became a settled 
colony, and at least for the period for which there are relatively 
satisfactory census figures available. Since 1857 the popu- 
lation has increased from slightly over 124,000 to something 
over 300,000 (289,588, census of 1935), or close to 150 per 
cent., despite the fact that the Island has been an area of 
emigration rather than of immigration. The birth rate has 
remained high up to the present (24.1 for the period 1933-38), 
and unlike that of most of the countries of Northern and 
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Western Europe and of English-speaking countries (the 
Union of South Africa excepted), it has shown no disposition 
to decline. Although the relatively high death rate has kept 
down the rate of natural increase, Newfoundland must be 
listed among countries with rapidly expanding populations. 

The rate of natural increase in comparison wuth that of 
other English-speaking countries will be evident from the 
following tabled 


Rate of Natural Increase of Population 
English-speaking Countries 
(per IjOOO inhabitants) 



191 1-13 

1921-25 

0 

1 

1930-35 

1933-38 

United Kingdom 

10. 1 

8.0 

4-9 

3-3 

3.0 

Canada 


14.2 

13.0 

11.7 

10.6 

Australia 

17.1 

14.4 

11.7 

7-9 

7.6 

New Zealand 




9.4 

9.0 

Union of S. Africa 






(Whites) 

21.6 

IS4 

16.2 

I 4 -S 

14.4 

Eire 

6.2 

5-7 

6.1 

5-4 

S-S 

Newfoundland 

13.0 

12.9 

11.3 

10.7 

11.7 

United States 

II.O 

10.7 

7-9 

6.0 

6.0 


The conjunction of a high rate of natural increase, emi- 
gration, and low incomes for wage-earners and primary pro- 
ducers working on their own account, points to a serious 
problem — pressure of increasing population on employment 
opportunities. For this problem no easy solution is in sight. 
Freedom of migration to Canada or the United States, or to 
both, would help to relieve pressure, as it has in the past, 
but the post-war immigration policies of both countries are 
uncertain. 

For Newfoundland, Annual Refort of the Registrar-General of Births^ 
Marriages and Deaths, ips^y figures for other countries from The Statistical 
Yearbook of the League of Nations, 1940-41, Table 6. 



VI 

EXTERNAL TRADE^ 

N ewfoundland developed as an economic entity 
as a result of the international division of labour 
about the Atlantic basin. Few countries are today 
more dependent on foreign trade. Its people can neither feed 
themselves, nor clothe themselves nor run their industries 
without imports, and imports can only be paid for by exports. 
From 90 to 95 per cent, of imports have ordinarily come from 
Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. Exports, 
on the other hand, have gone to a wide variety of markets 
around the Atlantic basin. The war has profoundly disturbed 
the normal channels of trade for Newfoundland as for other 
countries, but its trading position can be better appreciated 
from an examination of the pattern of trade that prevailed 
before the war rather than from an examination of the 
abnormal conditions of wartime. 

IMPORTS 

In the interval between 1919 and 1939, as has been 
intimated, Newfoundland drew her supplies mainly from 
three countries, Canada, the United States and the United 
Kingdom. In the five years ending 1940 over 92 per cent, of 
imports came from these three sources. Canada was the 
largest source of supply, providing in normal times about 
40 per cent, of the total, though in the five years ending 1940 
Canada’s share had dropped to about 37 per cent. At the 
beginning of this century the United Kingdom stood second, 
but was surpassed by the United States shortly thereafter. 

^ See Statistical Af'pendix^ Tables 3 to 13. See also Bates, S., Compe- 
tition of Canadian and N ezofoundland Fisheries, MacKenzie, W. C-, 
Statement of the Trade Position of 'N ezofoundland, (Salt Fish Board, 
Halifax, 1941.) 
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In the interval between wars from 32 to 35 per cent, of 
Newfoundland’s imports came from the United States. The 
United Kingdom for the same period normally supplied from 
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19 to about 23 per cent., the highest proportion being reached 
in the five years ending 1940. 

The largest group of imports has been foodstuffs, and 
of these the major portion came from Canada, and most of 
the remainder from the United States. Textiles, clothing and 
footwear constituted another large group; these were supplied 
by the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom. In 
I937> for example, the United States supplied 43 per cent., 
Canada 28 per cent, and the United Kingdom 27 per cent. 
Cotton goods came from the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the United States normally supplying the larger 
share; about 90 per cent, of woollens came from the United 
Kingdom; leather footwear came from the United States and 
the United Kingdom; and rubber footwear, mainly from 
Canada. Fuel constituted a third important group: the 
United Kingdom supplied most of the coal, though some 
came also from Canada; petroleum products came almost 
entirely from Canada. Electrical equipment, motor vehicles, 
machinery and mechanical equipment were generally of a 
North American standard and came from the United States 
and Canada, the United States supplying the major share. A 
considerable proportion of hardware, of iron and steel 
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products other than machinery, came, however, from the 
United Kingdom. 

In all, from 70 to 75 per cent, of imports came from 
Canada and the United States. Geographical propinquity 
and price were the main reasons. Transportation connections 
with the mainland and the availability there of stocks of food 
supplies and consumers’ goods make Canada and the United 
States logical sources of supply for such commodities. Under 
the influence of the mainland Newfoundland has also in 
the main followed North American rather than European 
standards of mechanical equipment. Price, convenience and 
consumers’ preference enabled the United States and Canadian 
producers generally to hold their own in the Newfoundland 
market even after Newfoundland had adopted a compre- 
hensive programme of Imperial preference as a result of the 
Ottawa Agreements.^ 

Trade agreements, however, influenced imports to some 
extent. The Ottawa Agreements, which included preferences 
by Newfoundland on a number of items and a more favourable 
valuation of the pound for customs purposes, tended to 
increase the United Kingdom’s share of the market in such 
items as textiles and clothing, boots and shoes, chemical goods, 
and iron and steel castings and forgings. The trade agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the United States in 1938 
provided for the lowering of the Newfoundland tariff on a 
number of items; this tended to increase the United States’ 
share of the market. 


EXPORTS 

The two principal export markets for Newfoundland 
products before the war were the United Kingdom and the 

^ During the war the dependence of Newfoundland on North America 
as a base of supplies was, of course, intensified, man/ of the items hitherto 
obtained from Great Britain being now unobtainable, in some cases because 
no longer produced, but in man/ cases because of shipping difficulties. After 
the adoption of controls for the allocation of supplies by Canada and the 
United States, agreements were entered into by these two countries with 
the concurrence of Newfoundland to assure the Island essential supplies of 
foodstuffs and textiles. 
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United States, which together took over 60 per cent, of all 
exports for the decade before the war. In the period 1936-40 
the United Kingdom took about 37 per cent and the United 
States about 24 per cent. Canada was the next largest 
customer, taking only 8 per cent. 

Exports have consisted almost entirely of fish and fish 
products, newsprint and minerals. Until the last decade of the 
Nineteenth Century the sole exports of importance were fish 
and fish products, mainly dried cod. But, as has been pointed 
out elsewhere, in the years preceding the war newsprint held 
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first place in exports, amounting in the five-year period 
ending 1940 to about 47 per cent, of the total, with mineral 
products in second place with about 26 per cent., and fish 
and fish products third with about 24 per cent. The older 
pulp and paper industry, that at Grand Falls, was financed by 
capital from the United Kingdom and has normally marketed 
almost its entire production there. The second, that at 
Corner Brook, was earlier controlled by a United States 
company and marketed most of its production in the United 
States. Transfer of control to United Kingdom capital does 
not appear to have interfered with former market channels, 
although it has had the advantage of providing market 
contacts over a wide area. But the main markets before the 
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war for newsprint were still the United Kingdom and the 
United States/ 

The mining of Bell Island iron ore deposits was begun 
over a half-century ago to supply the steel industry of Nova 
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Scotia, which controls the mine, and since development about 
one-half of the production has gone to this industry, but the 
productive capacity has far exceeded the demand of the Nova 
Scotia industry and the ore has been marketed as well in 
various European countries. In the interval between wars 
Germany was the largest customer, importing direct or 
through Holland. The re-armament boom before the war 
provided the best markets for ore which the industry has ever 
enjoyed. But the war closed off the European market, and 
though the United Kingdom began to purchase some ore, 
the industry has not run at full production during the war. 
Normally little ore from Bell Island was marketed in the 
United Kingdom, largely for technological reasons, British 
industries being adapted to the smelting of Spanish ore which 
is of a different type. The second major mineral enterprise 
has been the development of the copper-zinc-lead deposit at 
Buchans which began production in 1927. From this industry 
the copper went mainly to the United States, zinc and lead 
concentrates to the United Kingdom, France and Belgium.^ 

^ See Statistical Affeniix^ Table 7. 
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The pulp and paper industry and the mining develop- 
ments are entirely dependent on foreign markets, virtually 
none of their production being consumed in Newfoundland. 
Market demand for the products of both is peculiarly sensitive 
to fluctuations in the business cycle. During the depression 
of the 1930’s the newsprint industries were able to keep in 
partial production, but only by drastically reducing costs and 
particularly wages. The Bell Island mines operated fitfully 
until re-armament began seriously in Europe. During most 
of the 1930’s the Bell Island mining community, however, 
was a bleak spot of unemployment and destitution. Fortu- 
nately the Buchans enterprise was able to continue operation 
through reducing costs by increasing production, but the life 
of the mine does not promise to be long. 

But for the welfare of the people of Newfoundland, 
fisheries exports are the most important. The mining and 
pulp and paper industries support directly only a relativelY 
small portion of the population and economic benefits from 
these industries tend to be localized in a few^ communities. 
The fishing industry, on the other hand, extends all around 
the coast. As has been pointed out, the census of 1935 
shows that some 47 per cent, of the gainfully occupied were 
employed in catching, processing or handling fish. This figure 
does not include those engaged in commercial operations and 
those engaged in supplying the fishery. All told, probably 
two-thirds of the people of the Island are directly or indirectly 
dependent upon the fishing industry. 

The staple of the industry is still dried cod, wdiich as late 
as 1939 made up two-thirds of all fisheries exports. Histori- 
cally the main markets have been the Iberian Peninsula, 
Mediterranean countries and Brazil.- As late as the period 
1926-1930 some 82 per cent, of the output was marketed in 
the five countries Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece and Brazil, 
or nearly 62 per cent, in the four European countries. Sales 
to these countries depended on triangular trading relation- 
ships. Markets were agricultural areas which found an outlet 
for surplus agricultural products in world markets. New- 

^ Ibid. Table 8. 

^ Ibid. Tables IO-12. 
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foundland took from them virtually no produce in return; 
instead, it used the credit balance in trade to settle its adverse 
trade balance with the United States and Canada. 

The markets of Newfoundland’s main customers for dried 
cod declined with the depression, and hence their capacity to 
purchase from Newfoundland. Other factors contributed to 
Newfoundland’s difficulties. Norway, which had been out of 
the export trade during the war, had returned in a substantial 
way by 1929 with a newl37^-equipped industry able to produce 
at lower cost. Iceland was a new competitor. The United 
Kingdom had also returned to the trade with dried fish as a 
by-product of the fresh-fish industry. The average export 
price of Newfoundland dried cod dropped from about ^9.20 
per quintal in 1930 to about $4.70 the following year. For a 
decade average export prices did not rise above $5.00. 

The desperate attempts made by many countries to save 
themselves by policies of self-sufficiency, exchange restric- 
tions, two-way trade agreements and similar devices accentu- 
ated Newfoundland’s difficulties as a fish-exporting country. 
In the scramble for markets most fish-exporting countries 
resorted to subsidies of one form or another. Newfoundland 
followed this lead, but had fewer resources to support the 
industry than its main competitors. Political disturbances — 
sanctions against Italy and civil war in Spain — further 
disturbed two important traditional markets. The 1930’s 
witnessed, therefore, a drastic decline in European markets. 
In 1929 Newfoundland’s exports of cod to Europe were about 
750,000 quintals; in 1937 they amounted to only about 
320,000, though they increased again in 1938 and 1939. For 
the five years, 1926-30, some 63 per cent, of its production 
had been marketed in Europe (less than 2 per cent, of this 
in the United Kingdom), but less than 40 per cent, in the 
period 1936-40. 

The decline varied with different markets. Italy, which 
in 1929 purchased 155,000 quintals, took only 25,000 in 1937, 
although the Italian market regained its old place in 1939 
after a special trade agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Italy, the benefits of which extended to Newfoundland. 
Spain, which in 1930 took 320,000 quintals, took less than 
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8,000 in 1938. The market in Portugal remained substantial 
though variable throughout the period, but it remained 
considerably below the 330,000 quintals which it had pur- 
chased in 1928. Brazil, which in the period 1926-30 took 
close to 20 per cent, of dried cod exports, continued to absorb 
a large, though somewhat reduced volume until 1937, after 
which volume fell off sharply. 
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Fortunately Newfoundland was able to expand its markets 
in the Caribbean, particularly in Cuba, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
Barbadoes and Trinidad. For the period 1926-30 about 
13 per cent, of Newfoundland’s exports had gone to the West 
Indies including Cuba; by 1940 practically 40 per cent, went 
to this same area. This expansion, however, was largely at 
the expense of Canada. 

But the volume of exports was maintained only by 
rigorous control of exports, drastic price reduction and various 
aids to the industry including guaranteed prices to fishermen. 
Despite government aid to the industry, it is probable that it 
operated at a loss during much of the 1930’s. The Icelandic 
and Norwegian fisheries, because of cheaper imports, greater 
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mechanization and better organization, were in fact able to 
produce more cheaply. But in the absence of capital to 
re-organize the Newfoundland industry and because of the 
scattered nature of the fishing population and the absence of 
alternative occupations for most shore fishermen, Newfound- 
land fishermen had to produce fish or “go on relief” at the 
desperately low scales available. Their difficulties were en- 
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hanced by reason of the fact that many necessities of life 
had to be imported over a high tariff barrier or produced in 
the highly protected market of Newfoundland. In either case 
the Newfoundland fisherman paid higher prices for many 
necessities than his competitors in Canada, Norway, Iceland 
and the United Kingdom, or did without. 

By 1939 it appeared that the production of dried cod 
for the world market had reached, if not surpassed, the 
saturation point. Even the recovery of world trade to its 
pre-depression levels of prices and volume would scarcely 
have remedied the situation. Various long-run factors tended 
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to interfere with the world trade in dried fish: the market, as 
has been pointed out, has been mainly in agricultural areas 
with relatively low living standards, and as living standards 
have risen consumers have tended to turn to other proteins; 
even in old markets other cheap protein foods, notably 
canned meats, were becoming serious competitors; large 
importing countries were developing their own national fishing 
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industries, and the mechanization of methods of both catching 
and curing were enabling European countries to secure their 
own supply off Newfoundland’s very shores. 

With European competitors out of the market, Newfound- 
land’s dried cod industry has revived during the war, the 
whole production in 1943 and 1944 finding a market at high 
prices through the Combined Food Board of the United 
Nations. But the trends evident before the war are likely 
to be resumed with the return of peace. In addition, the 
probable difficulty for European countries to find dollar 
exchange after the war and the large number of small war 
vessels which are likely to be available at scrap prices for 
conversion to trawlers are likely to encourage the develop- 
ment of national deep-sea fishing fleets by European countries 
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to supply their own needs and to share in the European fish 
trade. 

It is not suggested that the international trade in dried 
fish is coming to an end, but rather that in the post-war era 
Newfoundland is likely to face stiff competition and may find 
great difficulty in re-establishing its European markets. As 
pointed out elsewhere,^ vigorous efforts are being made to 
develop partial alternatives, notably fresh and frozen fish 
products. For such products the main prospective markets 
are the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada, all 
of which are likely to have fishing interests which will be 
strong commercially and politically. In the post-war era, 
as in the past, the major difficulty of the fishing industry is 
thus likely to remain the problem of markets. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

It will be evident from the foregoing discussion of imports 
and exports that Newfoundland’s trading accounts with most 
countries with wdiich business was done were normally out of 
balance. Canada ordinarily provided some 40 per cent, of 
Newfoundland’s imports, but took only about 8 per cent, of 
its exports. To this adverse balance on trading account should 
be added the costs of services, such as banking, insurance 
and transportation, paid to Canadian institutions. With the 
United Kingdom Newfoundland ordinarily has had a small 
credit balance on trading account. The development of the 
Corner Brook paper industry, which marketed its product 
largely in the United States, converted a highly adverse 
balance on trading account with the United States to a small 
adverse balance, or even a favourable balance in some years. 
With its main markets for fish Newfoundland has had, how- 
ever, a marked favourable balance, and from these sources it 
has been able to finance the heavy adverse account with 
Canada. 

The opinion has sometimes been expressed in Newfound- 
land that Canada, the largest source of supply, should in 
fairness take more Newfoundland exports. The reasons why 
Canada has not done so are, however, obvious. With the 

^ See Chapter III. 
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exception of iron ore, virtually all of Newfoundland’s exports 
are competitive with Canadian exports. Such fish as are 
imported are normally re-exported. In the case of iron ore the 
one Canadian industry that can absorb the product has not 
been able hitherto to take advantage of the large central 
Canadian market for lighter steels, and hence except for a 
brief period before 1929 and during war-time it has not been 
very prosperous. 

Like Canadians, Newfoundlanders have also looked to the 
markets of the United States as a sort of Eldorado. With a 
free market, or even a substantially preferred market, New- 
foundland could no doubt expand its fish exports to the 
United States. Canada’s opposition to a separate fisheries 
treaty may have hindered a special trade agreement with 
Newfoundland in the 1890’s, but the main obstacle to such an 
agreement in recent years has been the powerful United 
States fishing interests. The trade agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain which became effective in 
1939 was, however, of some value to Newfoundland in that 
fisheries products came under the trade agreement, but there 
was no very substantial increase of fish exports to the United 
States before the war. 

The Newfoundland tariff has been designed to facilitate 
trade agreements with other countries, particularly with 
respect to fish products. The tariff, like that of Canada, 
provides for three levels of rates, general, intermediate and 
British preference, the intermediate level being generally 
available to countries extending most-favoured nation treat- 
ment to Newfoundland products. But this provision has been 
ineffective, because as a small importing country Newfound- 
land has had little bargaining power. The intermediate tariff 
has, however, been extended to the United States under the 
Agreement of 1938 between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

THE PROBLEM OF EXCHANGE 

As is well known, Newfoundland is entirely within the 
Canadian dollar area for purposes of international trade. 
Since 1894 the Canadian dollar has been legal tender, and for 
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exchange purposes Newfoundland has been regarded as part 
of Canada.^ Canadian banks, which are the only commercial 
banks operating in Newfoundland, do not keep separate 
exchange accounts for the Island. Receipts from sales abroad 
by Newfoundland exporters and Canadian exporters go into 
a common pool and from this Newfoundland and Canadian 
accounts abroad are settled. The Newfoundland exporter 
converts his sterling or other currencies to Canadian dollars 
through the banks in exactly the same way and at exactly 
the same rates as does the Canadian exporter. Likewise 
the Newfoundland importer desiring United States dollars or 
sterling buys these currencies at the same rates and through 
the same channels as the Canadian importer.^ 

In an era of stable international exchange the fact that 
Newfoundland marketed its products in a variety of currencies 
and confined its purchases largely to three countries occasioned 
little difficulty with respect to exchange. In the 1930^5 when 
the Atlantic trading area had broken down into separate 
currency blocs, Newfoundland’s position was more difficult. 
In the five-year period 1926-1930 over 50 per cent, of New- 
foundland exports had been taken by European countries, 
most of which fell within the sterling area when currency blocs 
developed. In the same period over 75 per cent, of Newfound- 
land’s purchases were in the dollar area (Canada or the 
United States). 

Canadian exchange policy during the period directly 
affected the dollar prices of Newfoundland’s commodities as 
it did those of Canada. For example, when the United 

^ Newfoundland still has a coin currency but on the same basis as the 
Canadian Dollar. A small amount of notes issued before 1894 is still 
outstanding. 

^ While ordinarily no action is required of the Newfoundland govern- 
ment in order to regulate or control exchange, the special situation arising 
out of the war called for unusual precautions in order to prevent exchange 
from falling into enemy hands, and in order to stabilize relations between 
sterling, the Canadian dollar and the United States dollar. An under- 
standing had been reached in advance of war by Canadian, United Kingdom 
and Newfoundland officials as to the appropriate policy. When Canada 
instituted exchange controls the Newfoundland government immediately 
co-operated by making legally effective in Newfoundland virtually the same 
exchange regulations as had been put into force by Canada, 
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Kingdom departed from gold in 1931 the Canadian dollar 
was tied to the United States dollar, and this undoubtedly 
meant lower dollar prices for Newfoundland fish as it did for 
Saskatchewan wheat (both of which sold in the sterling area) 
than would have been the case had the Canadian dollar been 
tied to sterling.^ On the other hand, had the Canadian 
dollar been tied to sterling, it would have had a lower exchange 
value in relation to the United States dollar. Higher prices 
for imports from the United States which were essential to 
both Canada and Newfoundland would have been the result. 
Whatever the policy adopted it was bound to affect price 
relationships. The policy followed was deemed in the best 
interests of Canada; whether it was in the best interests of 
Newfoundland it is difficult to say. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Newfoundland 
would have more control over its own destiny if it had its 
own currency. But as a small country it would obviously 
have to tie its currency to that of a stronger unit: sterling or 
the United States dollar would be the alternatives to the 
Canadian dollar. But Newfoundland could fit comfortably 
into neither a dollar nor a sterling bloc, precisely because it 
sells so largely in sterling or related currencies and buys such 
a large proportion of essential supplies in dollars. Since it 
must trade in both sterling and dollars, its welfare depends 
on a stable relationship between dollar and sterling and rela- 
tive ease of conversion of one to the other. A separate 
Newfoundland currency, however skilfully managed, could 
do little, if anything, to promote stability or ease of con- 
version. 

The Newfoundland government has virtually no control 
over exchange policy, but it has some assurance that 
Canadian policy will not be detrimental, since Canada, too, 
is a large exporter to sterling areas and a large importer from 
the United States. Canadian exchange policy, therefore, 
must take account of both relationships. Under the present 
system Newfoundland has the distinct advantage that it has 

^ For discussion of effect on wheat prices, see Knox, F. A., Dominion 
Mone-tar>j Policy (ip2p-ip34), Appendix to Report of Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations^ 1940. 
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no financial responsibility for maintaining its currency in 
any particular relation to that of any other country — a 
responsibility which in a period of fluctuating exchange values 
might be extremely difficult and hazardous for Newfoundland, 
as a small trading unit with very limited reserves of credit, 
to carry. In any event, Newfoundland’s basic trade relation- 
ships are not likely to be seriously altered by any shift from 
its present position as part of the Canadian dollar area. 
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In conclusion, it is evident that Newfoundland’s post-war 
prosperity depends in a very large measure on the re-establish- 
ment of international trade about the Atlantic basin on a 
broad multilateral basis. Economically Newfoundland is 
an integral part of the Atlantic community; it could fit into 
neither a close British Empire system nor a close Western 
Hemisphere system of trade. It has everything to gain by 
the restoration of world trade to the freest possible basis and 
the re-establishment of stable and free exchange relationships 
between national currencies and especially between sterling 
and the dollar. But as a small trading unit, Newfoundland 
can do little to bring about these desirable conditions. 






VII 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

M any municipal communities in the Old World are 
of ancient origin but, speaking broadly, the frame- 
work of local and municipal government which charac- 
terizes the internal administrative order of most modern 
states is of relatively recent origin. Municipal institutions 
spring from the need for local services, such as roads or streets, 
educational facilities, sanitation, fire and police protection, 
and the need for local administrative bodies to carry out many 
of the functions normally controlled or financed by central 
authorities, such as public health and social welfare services. 
In Newfoundland these needs have been less insistent than in 
more highly industrialized or more thickly populated areas of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. Until very recent years St. John’s 
has been the only incorporated municipality, and there has 
been no village, town, township or county government else- 
where in the Island. From time to time efforts have been 
made to encourage the growth of municipal institutions. A 
General Act to provide for their establishment by local option 
was passed in 1933 and another in 1937, and financial assis- 
tance was provided for communities becoming incorporated. 
But to the date of writing only three communities had become 
incorporated, Windsor (1938), West Corner Brook (1942), 
and Grand Bank (1943).^ 

The absence of municipal institutions and the apathy, if 
not hostility, of the Newfoundlander towards them, can be 
understood only in the light of the Island’s history and local 
conditions. The original settlers had little or no experience 

^ During 1945 — after the above was written — the following six munici- 
palities were incorporated: the Towns of Harbour Grace, St. Anthon7, 
Wesleyville and Channel-Port Aux Basques j and the Rural Districts of 
Spring Dale-Southbrook, and Placentia. 

ISO 
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with municipal institutions, partly because their occupations 
had precluded such participation, and partly because they 
came to Newfoundland before the movement towards modern 
municipal institutions had made much progress. The settlers 
did not spread out over the land as in the richer agricultural 
areas of the New World, but clustered together along the 
coast in small villages or hamlets; therefore, the conditions 
that gave a driving force in the development of rural municipal 
institutions elsewhere did not exist, or were greatly attenuated, 
in Newfoundland. Settlements were small, travel was princi- 
pally by sea, the struggle for existence was severe, and there 
was an innate dread of taxation, especially direct taxation. 
The fishing industry was all-embracing until fairly recent 
years, and the credit system was universal, and this meant 
that very little money was in circulation. The belief was 
prevalent that municipal taxes could not be paid otherwise 
than in currency. This belief was confirmed and strengthened 
by politicians, especially in the debates on confederation with 
Canada, when it was argued that confederation would mean 
municipal government, that municipal government would 
mean direct taxation, and that direct taxation would mean the 
wholesale eviction of fishermen from their homes and plots of 
land. The inexperience of the original settlers with the working 
of municipal institutions, the extreme simplicity of social 
and economic life in most of the settlements, and the dread 
of direct taxation, have been potent factors in obscuring the 
advantages that could be derived from municipal government. 

Until recently roads were not deemed essential. The sea 
was the highway to market and to sources of supply. Settle- 
ments were often separated by rough and uninhabited country 
and the distance between them was often considerable. In 
many districts the cost of linking settlements together by 
means of roads was too heavy to be borne by the local popu- 
lation. The need for roads was felt at first only in the vicinity 
of St. John’s, later on the Avalon peninsula generally, and 
only recently has the need been appreciated throughout a 
large part of the Island. The Newfoundland government, as 
a matter of course, built the first roads, and used road- 
building as a means of giving relief in periods of economic 
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distress. Even within the settlements, the Government 
assumed responsibility for any roads that were built, except 
the few that were built by public-spirited citizens or that grew 
out of continual travel. These circumstances fixed firmly in 
the minds of the inhabitants the conviction that responsibility 
for roads rested solely with the Government of the Colony. 

Education was at first left strictly to the churches and 
philanthropic institutions, and when the Government did begin 
to give financial aid grants were administered through the 
church organizations. Although the citizens helped to build 
many a school, and although school boards were established 
the help given was not in the form of taxes or even as work in 
lieu of taxes, and school boards were not based on the demo- 
cratic or elective principle. This was contrary to the general 
practice both in most of the states of the United States and 
in most of the provinces of Canada, where elementary edu- 
cation rests on the local school unit which depends for most 
of its revenue on local rates and which manages the school 
business by an elected board of trustees. 

The care of indigents was left to relatives, to the churches, 
to public-spirited individuals, or more often to the indigents 
themselves. This attitude on the part of a people with a 
fundamentally kindly nature is perhaps explicable on the 
grounds of the general low standard of living that has pre- 
vailed. The Government, recognizing its responsibility and 
following modem trends in the world generally has provided 
old age pensions, widows’ and orphans’ allowances and other 
forms of assistance to the incapacitated and needy, but no 
part of these responsibilities is borne by the local community, 
and many of them cannot be effectively administered without 
the assistance of local institutions. Social services generally 
must inevitably be limited or seriously hampered in the 
absence of local and municipal institutions of government. 

The problem of maintaining order is not serious in New- 
foundland. The people are deeply religious and exceptionally 
law-abiding, and the social structure is relatively simple in all 
but a few larger settlements. Serious crimes are very rare, and 
in general there is no problem of traflEc control and regulation. 
Where there is no municipal government there can be no 
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municipal police force, but even in St. John’s the police force 
is directly under the control of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment. The enforcement of law and order throughout the 
entire Island is thus the sole responsibility of the central 
authorities. 

Throughout the western world the attitude towards sani- 
tation has changed radically during the past hundred years, 
partly because of increased knowledge concerning the relations 
between sanitation and health, and partly because of the 
change from a predominantly rural life to a predominantly 
urban life. A change in attitude in Newfoundland has been 
going on, but at a much slower pace than in most other Anglo- 
Saxon countries. The early Newfoundland village or hamlet 
was little more than a string of dwellings along the shore of 
some harbour, water was obtained from a shallow well or from 
a stream, and the ocean took care of sewage disposal. Many 
of these villages were not sanitary but they were not neces- 
sarily unhealthful. But as settlements grew in size and homes 
had to be built behind those fronting the sea, and as the 
number of cattle and other domestic animals increased, the 
problems of keeping the water supply pure and of preventing 
disease increased. In St. John’s the increasing complexity of 
the problem was a primary factor leading to the establishment 
of a municipal system. In the company towns of Grand 
Falls, Buchans and Corner Brook, the matter of sanitation 
has been handled efficiently by the companies concerned; but, 
in contrast with these company towns, the typical Newfound- 
land settlement has the handicap of the vast majority of 
settlements the world over that it was never planned but 
“just growed”. There is a picturesqueness about the New- 
foundland settlement with its houses huddled together with- 
out rhyme or reason, its narrow roadways, and its distinctive 
“picket” fences of tiny, trimmed trees, but its haphazard 
character presents serious difficulties when it comes to supply- 
ing public services. In a few of the larger outports private 
corporations have provided a limited water-supply system. 
The better-off generally provide their own water supply and 
sewerage system by means of a well and a septic tank. Much 
good work in improving sanitary conditions is frequently 
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done on a voluntary basis where there are a few public-spirited 
and far-sighted citizens, but all too often the problem of 
sanitation is left to take care of itself The government has 
been endeavouring to improve conditions of sanitation and 
public health generally, but these efforts are seriously ham- 
pered by the absence of municipal institutions, and it is 
doubtful whether satisfactory results can be achieved until 
the machinery of local and municipal government is estab- 
lished throughout the Island. 

About two of the company towns. Corner Brook and 
Grand Falls, the writer can speak with first-hand knowledge. 
They are modern towns in every essential. They are well 
laid out, with good homes and adequately wide streets and 
sidewalks. Each has an excellent system of water supply, 
sewage disposal and garbage collection. Each is clean, attrac- 
tive and wholesome, and will bear comparison with towns of 
similar size anywhere. It is to be hoped that other Newfound- 
land settlements will emulate the example of these towns, 
and endeavour to achieve through municipal institutions what 
has been accomplished in Corner Brook and Grand Falls 
through the work of the pulp and paper companies; but up 
to the present there has been little to encourage optimism, and 
the unfortunate consequences resulting from the lack of 
experience with municipal institutions is seen more in the 
towns that have sprung up fairly recently than in the settle- 
ments of long standing. Adjacent to Corner Brook, and 
dependent upon it and the paper mill located there, is the new 
town of West Corner Brook, the very negation of its attractive 
neighbour. Streets were not laid out, houses are generally 
poor, sanitation is wretched, and, in general, the town, with 
its several thousand inhabitants, has been a menace to the 
wellbeing of the entire district.^ It is not uncommon for 
^^shack towns” to spring up on the outskirts of company 
towns, but in a country where the sense of municipal responsi- 
bility is well established these towns soon organize a munici- 
pal government, and in the course of time rival the neighbour- 
ing company towns in order, in cleanliness and in the provision 

^ The incorporation of West Corner Brook in 1943 is, however, a hope- 
ful sign. 
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of municipal facilities. But to date this has not been the case 
in Newfoundland. 

It is understandable that Newfoundland should have been 
backward in establishing a general system of municipal gov- 
ernmentj but with the changed conditions that now prevail 
there is no justification for a continuance of the present state 
of chaos. Without municipal institutions as a training ground 
for citizenship, it is doubtful whether any country can main- 
tain a democratic form of government in the face of severe 
economic and political shocks or prolonged adversity. New- 
foundland needs municipal institutions to organize the energy 
of its people in the battle for social improvement, to assist 
and supplement the work now being undertaken and projected 
by the Newfoundland Government, and as schools in which 
its people can be educated in the art of self-government and 
democratic procedure. In the past too much emphasis has 
been laid upon the obstacles to be overcome: the sparseness 
of population, the distance between settlements, the generally 
low standard of living, and the absence of currency in the 
outports. Obstacles exist, admittedly, but some of the 
obstacles are at the same time the strongest arguments in 
favour of municipal institutions, whereas others have been 
greatly exaggerated. The only real obstacle is the attitude of 
the Newfoundland people. The tax burden in any one com- 
munity need not be excessively heavy, and many of the under- 
takings for which municipal governments would be responsible 
are such that the taxpayers could often pay their taxes by 
performing work on municipal projects, entrusted to the 
municipal authorities. Therefore, neither the scarcity of 
currency, which has been greatly exaggerated, nor the low 
standard of living, need stand in the way of a system of 
municipal government. 

Newfoundland could scarcely take over the rural form of 
municipality that is found in Canada and the United States, 
but she ought to be able to adapt some of the many forms of 
town and village government to her peculiar needs, and to 
bring these together in some form of regional organization for 
the purpose of dealing with problems common to, or affecting, 
those within given restricted areas. It is not the purpose of 
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this Study to make specific recommendations, and one would 
scarcely venture to lay down a scheme without careful study 
of the whole municipal problem; but, without municipal insti- 
tutions, post-war reconstruction cannot be effectively handled, 
and in the social services it may even be impossible to take up 
the slack that has been inherited from the past. In the field of 
municipal institutions, Newfoundland is confronted with a 
challenge. Meeting that challenge and overcoming the diffi- 
culties will assist it in meeting other challenges and overcoming 
other difficulties.^ 

^ Since the above was written a Local Government Officer has been 
appointed to the Department of Health and Welfare, a step which should 
be of material advantage in encouraging the development of municipal and 
local government. 


VIII 

EDUCATION^ 

T he educational system of any country is in a large 
measure a reflection of its prevailing economic con- 
ditions and its social traditions. This is especially true 
of Newfoundland which because of its geographical isolation 
has been until recently less subject to external influences 
upon its life and educational system than the provinces of 
Canada or the states of the United States. 

The basic difficulties in the development of an efficient 
educational system have been economic and will probably 
continue to be so indefinitely. As has been repeatedly pointed 
out, the productivity of the Newfoundland economy is rela- 
tively low; the government funds available for carrying costly 
public services, among them education, have, therefore, been 
severely limited. In addition, the distribution of population 
in small communities, often completely isolated from one 
another except by sea, makes for relatively high overhead 
costs and small operating units in social and educational 
services. Moreover, the predominance of extractive industries 
in the economy — fishing, mining, forestry, agriculture — ^which 
require manual skill rather than book-learning or technical 
training, has meant that Newfoundland people have not had 
the incentives to those forms of education which an industrial 
society develops. The fishing industry especially tends to 
interfere with continuous schooling, even at the elementary 
level; older children are useful in many operations in the 
industry, and there is constant temptation in the fishing 
season to employ them at the expense of their schooling; the 

^ The editor is deeply grateful to the following committee of the 
Newfoundland Branch of the Royal Institute of International Affairs for 
assistance in preparing this chapter, the subject matter of which demanded 
an intimate knowledge of local conditions and opinions: Dr. V. P. Burke, 
O.B.E., Dr. A. G. Hatcher, Fred R. Emerson, Esq., K.C., Dr. H. L. Pottle. 
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poverty of many fishing families, especially in bad seasons, 
may prevent the provision of shoes and clothing adequate 
for severe weather; and under-nourishment may undermine 
the health of children to the extent of interfering with regular 
school attendance. Considering economic conditions alone, 
it is little wonder that education has been an extremely 
difficult and complicated problem. 

To outsiders one of the striking features of Newfound- 
land’s educational system is, however, its denominational 
character. This has a historical explanation for Newfound- 
land was settled in an era when formal education was regarded 
generally as a function of the family and the church rather 
than of the state. The original stock was almost wholly 
Church of England folk and Roman Catholics, and the 
churches therefore in the early days of colonization took upon 
themselves the entire burden of education. It was assumed 
by both groups that education should at least be supervised 
by the church and this belief still persists, though more 
strongly among Roman Catholics. When, in conformity with 
developments in the outside world, the state began to assume 
responsibility, it did so by the method of grants-in-aid, as 
was done in England, rather than by taking over the function 
of education. The difficulties of Newfoundland in the way of 
developing institutions of local and municipal government, 
the fact that in many communities the church has been the 
only organized social institution and the local clergyman 
virtually the only person in the community interested in 
education, the readiness of religious bodies to shoulder the 
burden of education and the general acceptance^ among the 
people of Newfoundland of the principle of denomination- 
alism in education have all tended to maintain the system 
despite the fact that the burden now being carried by the 
government is sufficiently important to justify one in regarding 
education as a government service, though it is not, of course, 
exclusively so. 

The government first began to take a part in education 
immediately after the establishment of a representative 

^ It appears tkat the only denomination which has gone on record as 
opposed to the system is the United Church of Canada. 
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assembly. In 1836 an Act was passed providing small grants- 
in-aid and for the establishment of local school boards of 
which the senior clergy in the district would be ex officio 
members. Friction between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
on the same Boards led to a division into separate Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Boards in 1843, with the clergy in each 
case ex officio members. This was satisfactory to the Roman 
Catholics and, so long as the Church of England were in the 
great majority among Protestants, to the Protestants as well. 
But as other denominations increased, friction developed 
within the Protestant Boards, with the result that in 1874 
provision was made for separate Boards for each numerically 
important denomination and for denominational representa- 
tives in central administration. This system has continued 
with little change to the present. Today the principle of 
denominationalism still obtains in central and local admini- 
stration of education, in the distribution of government funds, 
and with some exceptions, in the segregation of pupils into 
separate schools, but not in the matter of educational 
standards nor of curriculum (except in the teaching of 
religion). 

The essential condition which entitles a denomination to 
have separate schools is that it be “recognized” as a denomi- 
nation for educational purposes. A denomination must 
have 10,000 or more members before it may be considered for 
recognition, but whether this recognition is granted or not, is 
entirely at the discretion of the government. At present there 
are five recognized denominations: Roman Catholic, Church 
of England, United Church of Canada, Salvation Army and 
Seventh-day Adventists,^ but it should be pointed out that 
approximately 90 per cent, of the population is included in 
the three major denominations. 

^ The Presbyterians appear to have maintained their status as a recognized 
denomination, though they now have no schools in the outports, their 
grants for elementary education being banked for the time being. The 
smaller unrecognized denominations are served through what are known 
as common or community schools, administered from the central department. 
The children of these smaller groups have the right to attend schools of 
recognized denominations. 
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Recognition entitles a denomination to have its own 
Examining Board which examines and certifies teachers in 
accordance with the provisions of the Education Act and 
the Regulations of the Department of Education. At the 
present time there are four Boards of Examiners. 

Each denomination has its own schools throughout the 
country wherever it has a number of members sufficient to 
warrant a school, although amalgamation exists in certain 
localities. There are some small localities where all children 
attend the one school irrespective of its denomination. 

A section with reference to the control of religious instruc- 
tion was inserted in the Education Act of 1874 to the effect 
that “no teacher in any college, academy or school aided by 
money granted under this Act shall impart to any child 
attending the same any religious instruction which may be 
objected to by the parent or guardian of such child.” There 
is no case on record where this section of the Act has been 
violated. 

Denominationalism extends both through elementary and 
secondary grades. Many one-roomed schools provide edu- 
cation up to Grade XI, or matriculation level. The major 
denominations have also separate “colleges” or collegiate 
institutes in St. John’s. These schools, more elaborately 
equipped and staffed than ordinary schools, provide both 
elementary and secondary education, and are intended to be 
residential schools serving the whole country. They are 
financed by special government grants and denominational 
contributions. They have also the right of charging higher 
fees than ordinary schools. 

For purposes of local administration the Island is divided 
for each denomination into local school districts, the admini- 
strative authority in each district being the local denomina- 
tional school board, of which the local clergyman is ex oficio 
a member and- ordinarily chairman. The law is not clear as 
to the method of creating the Board, but it would appear 
that while in some places Boards are elected, yet often they 
are nominated in the first instance by the local clergyman 
simply because there is in practice no other way of creating 
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a working Board. In the case of established Boards additional 
members, or appointees to fill vacancies, are nominated by 
the clergyman on the Board, though they must be officially 
recommended by the appropriate Executive Officer of the 
Department.^ 

The Board’s primary functions in practice consist of 
managing the school property in the district, appointing and 
dismissing teachers and paying teachers’ salaries. Under the 
Education Act the local Boards, however, have wide functions 
and considerable power, but these are exercised in most 
matters subject to the approval of the Department through 
their respective Executive Officer. There are no local rates or 
taxes, though until 1942 fees could be, and in the majority 
of the schools normally were, charged. Most of the funds 
at the Board’s disposal are government grants, though funds 
are also raised locally by volunteer activities or by church 
collections.^ In this connection it should be mentioned that 
up to 1909 every school building (and there was one in 
practically every community) had been erected by the people 
under church leadership without government support. 

Title to school property is vested in the Board, though in 
the case of school buildings erected on church grounds, as is 
frequently the case, the denomination is likely to consider the 
school buildings as denominational property. While very 
considerable contributions have been made by different 
denominations at various times to the construction of school 
buildings, usually nowadays about half the cash outlay is pro- 
vided from a central grant, the community providing the 
balance of the cost and the labour. Nowadays, thanks to 
government aid, satisfactory schools may be made available 
to a poor rural community with a small contribution from the 
people themselves. 

^ It appears that in a few instances in newer communities the practice 
of electing board members is developing, 

^ Under the policy announced in the Budget Speech 1944 a specific 
sum would be granted to the Board for payment of the teacher, and a 
separate grant made for maintenance of school property. Salaries are also 
supplemented by government grant, made direct to the teacher on the 
basis of professional standing and length of service. 
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The executive staff of the Department consists of the 
Secretary, who exercises general supervision over the Depart- 
ment, and four Executive Officers, who are the representatives 
of the Church of England, Roman Catholic Church, United 
Church of Canada and Salvation Army respectively. The 
policy of the Department is determined by the Commissioner, 
through a body known as the Education Council, of which 
he is Chairman. The Secretary and Executive Officers are 
ex officio members of this Council.^ 

An outsider without an intimate knowledge of the situ- 
ation in local communities hesitates to appraise the merits 
and demerits of the Newfoundland educational system. On 
the one hand, it is clear that the system is generally acceptable 
to the people, and it seems extremely doubtful whether public 
opinion on the whole at the present time would approve of 
a non-denominational system.^ Public approval of an edu- 
cational system is certainly an important condition of its 
effectiveness. One must also appreciate the sense of responsi- 

^ The Department of Education was created in 1920. It was re-named 
the Bureau of Education in 1927 and became more representative in its set- 
up. The Bureau consisted of twelve persons, the Prime Minister being 
President of the Bureau and the Deputy Minister of Education whose 
title was now Secretary for Education, became Deputy President. The 
Bureau had authority to delegate its power to an Executive body, selected 
from its own members not exceeding five in number. The Executive 
consisted of the Prime Minister, the Secretary for Education and the three 
Superintendents of Education. The Bureau was given authority to exercise 
a general control over the educational system of the Island. The principal 
reason for the Act of 1927 was that one-man rule in education was not 
considered advisable, and it was felt that it would not be good statesmanship 
to assign autocratic powers in a matter of such paramount importance to 
the welfare of the country as education. In 1935 the name Department of 
Education was again revived by the Act of that year; after a few years’ trial, 
however, the same objection from the point of view of representation made 
itself felt and a Council of Education was established consisting of the 
Commissioner for Education, the Secretary and three Executive Ofeers and 
^'a person to be appointed by the Commissioner who shall be a member 
of the Salvation Army, which Council shall subject to the Commissioner, 
be the authority for all educational policy.” In 1944 the Government 
appointed a fourth Executive Officer who is now the official representative 
of the Salvation Army in the Department, 

^ See Note on page 158. 
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bility for education which the system tends to maintain 
among religious bodies and especially among the clergy, who 
in many communities are the only individuals who have 
experienced school education beyound the elementary stages. 
Nor should the financial contributions which are being made 
by religious bodies be overlooked. 

The opponents of the system maintain that the denomi- 
national system tends to increase the number of small schools 
and that this in turn lessens the effective use of equipment 
and teaching personnel. Until recent decades the population 
was fairly well segregated along the coast on a denominational 
basis, but intermingling of denominations has been increased 
with the growth of the new industrial towns and other 
economic changes which have tended to shift population. 
The table below,^ compiled by the Department, shows the 

^ According to tlie 1935 census 31.20 per cent, of the population 
(36.27 per cent, if St. John’s is excluded) live in settlements with 90 per 
cent, or more of one religious denomination 5 and 43.23 per cent, of the 
population (50.27 per cent, if St. John’s is excluded) live in settlements 
with 75 per cent, or more of one religious denomination. The following 
table taken from the 1943 Report of the Department of Education shows 
the number of communities having two or more denominational schools, 
together with the number of schools involved. (Results of a survey made 


in 1944 by the Supervisors of the Department.) 

No. of Demminations Commun-ities Schools 

2 100 200 

3 20 60 

^ ^ 3 ^ 

Total 128 292 

Number of schools in country 1165 

Number of schools involved in denominational duplication .... 292 

Percentage of schools involved 25% 

Total number of places with schools 1001 

Total number of places involved in denominational duplication 128 

Percentage of places involved 12.8% 

When analysing the above table it should be borne in mind that in several 


cases where there are two or more schools of different denominations there 
would have to be that many schools independently of the denominational 
factor because of the geography and typographical features of the settlement. 
It will be observed that the above table does not state the number and 
proportion of pupils involved. 
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extent of this overlapping. Out of the 1,165 schools in New- 
foundland, 816 are one-roomed schools. 

The denominational system is not, of course, the sole 
explanation of this large number. In many parts of the 
country it is not possible for children to travel far to school 
and many communities are small and isolated; hence many 
schools are necessarily small. It would seem that in many 
places two one-roomed schools could be amalgamated, so 
that the number of grades taught by each teacher might be 
reduced. This would be more immediately desirable than 
amalgamating the larger schools where there is now pre- 
sumably some division of labour. The difficulty promises to 
increase rather than to diminish, because the adherents of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of England and 
the United Church of Canada combined are tending to 
constitute a smaller percentage of the population. In 1920 
these three denominations accounted for 93.3 per cent, of the 
population; in 1935 for 90.5 per cent.; and at the next census 
the percentage is certain to be lower. It is necessary to point 
out, however, that the proportion of the Roman Catholic 
denomination is increasing slightly and that of the Church 
of England is remaining fairly constant. 

The central administrative organization appears to work 
smoothly, although it is claimed by some that it undoubtedly 
entails some overlapping of effort. 

Finally, one may question whether or not the system 
perpetuates denominational exclusiveness, with its attendant 
mutual suspicions and jealousies.^ The Amulree Report 
maintained that denominationalism had seriously impaired 
the working of democratic institutions in Newfoundland in 
the past, yet the growing tendency among the denominations 

^ It is sometimes said in Newfoundland that several Canadian provinces 
also have denominational systems. This statement, however, needs qualifi- 
cations. No province has more than two systems of schools, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, the latter including all non-Catholics. Moreover, in all 
the Canadian provinces there are local educational rates of one sort or 
another. The minority, therefore, cannot usually demand a separate school 
without penalizing its members to pay higher taxes than their neighbours 
in the majority group. This condition tends to restrict the number of 
separate schools. 
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to co-operate in education for the common good cannot be 
denied. However, opinions on this point vary. 

But whatever the handicaps have been or are, educational 
facilities and educational standards have been improving 
rapidly within the last quarter of a century. Today very 
few communities with as few as ten or twelve children of 
school age are without a school. In recent years considerable 
progress has been made in replacing dilapidated school 
buildings and providing better equipment. Correspondence 
courses are provided for those who have no school in their 
community, or who, for any reason, are unable to attend.^ 
In 1925 the Memorial University College was established by 
the government in St. John’s, as a memorial to those who 
fought and those who died in the first Great War. The College 
provides the first two years of university work as well as 
normal school training for teachers, and has added materially 
to the educational tone of the country. It is undenomina- 
tional and it has been shown that in practice the denomi- 
nations have little difficulty in working together in the higher 
branches of education. In the first year of its operations it 
began night classes for adults, and has probably encouraged 
the circulating libraries established by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in 1926, and possibly assisted the adult educational 
system, which, though founded in 1926, was in 1936 made an 
integral part of the Department of Education. 

In 1942 a forward step was taken by making education 
for children up to fourteen free and in a measure compulsory 
for all children between seven and fourteen years/ In 1944 
a special branch of the Department of Education was 

^ For a number of years travelling schools visited small communities 
on the railway, but they have been discontinued because deemed no longer 
needed. 

^ It has been said that the denominational system prevented full 
application of the compulsory principle, as parents were required to register 
their children according to their denominations, and if no denominational 
school were available attendance at school would not be compulsory. 
Denominationalism, however, is not the only factor. Geography, poor 
communications and economic circumstances also militate against the full 
application of the compulsory principle. Practically all exemptions to 
date have been granted on the basis of economic need. 
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organized with the technical assistance of the Canadian Film 
Board to provide visual education by films both for children 
and adults. Experiments have also been conducted in edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

Above all, there has been a phenomenal increase in 
expenditures on education during recent years, especially 
under the Commission of Government. Before the great 
depression of the 1930’s expenditures on education approxi- 
mated to one million dollars, but by I933-I934 these had been 
cut in half By 1936-1937 expenditures had again reached 
pre-war levels; by 1940-1941 they had surpassed one million, 
five hundred thousand dollars;^ the budget of 1944-1945 
announced an estimated expenditure of two million, eight 
hundred thousand dollars.^ This last figure was in part due 
to wartime expenditures, such as the war bonus paid to 
teachers and a special amount for the reconstruction of school 
buildings and in part to the absorption of school fees by the 
government. But it was made possible by the fact that 
public revenues had mounted to unprecedented heights during 
the previous three years because of war expenditures in 
Newfoundland. This increase represents an advance in 
governmental support without parallel in any period of similar 
length in the history of education in Newfoundland. It is 
the more notable in view of the financial difficulties under 
which the Island was labouring until the sudden upturn after 
1940 due to the war. 

How long the level of expenditures reached in 1944 can be 
sustained is, of course, impossible to say, but the answer 
obviously depends on the post-war state of public finance. 

Advances have also been made in school standards and 
curricula. Until 1893 each denomination was responsible for 
its own curriculum, syllabus and examinations. In that year 
the Council of Higher Education, an inter-denominational 
body, was established and given the responsibility for the 
courses of study and examinations from grade six upwards. 
The system worked well and performed valuable service in 
bringing the various denominations together. In 1933 the 

^ For further figures see p. 201, f.n. i. 

^ Budget Speech, April 5, 1944. 
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entire course of study in all grades was investigated by a 
commission and out of that investigation came the adoption 
of a curriculum for all grades, the abolition of all examinations 
except for grades eight and eleven and the appointment of a 
permanent Curriculum Revision Committee to keep under 
continuous observation the working of the curriculum. In 
the early 1930’s Newfoundland became a member of the 
Common Examining Board of the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada and Newfoundland, a development made financially 
possible by the Carnegie Corporation. This arrangement has 
tended to keep all educational standards, as well as the school 
curriculum, closely in line with those of the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Many difficulties, however, still remain. One of the more 
serious and immediate is that of maintaining the supply of 
teachers, many of whom have joined the fighting services, 
while others have been attracted to occupations where they 
receive higher remuneration. Professional and academic 
standards of the teaching profession can, of course, only be 
raised gradually. In the main, the problem is one of salaries. 
Given adequate salaries and salary scales carefully graded 
to provide incentives to teachers to attain high professional 
standards and to induce them to remain in the profession, 
one may hope that an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers can be assured. Much progress has been made in 
recent years in raising salary scales, but as late as 1941 
twenty-five per cent, of the teachers received less than $400 
a year; and fifty-three per cent, less than $500 a year.^ During 
the war, however, a war bonus has been paid to teachers as 
well as to civil servants to cover increased costs of living. 
In the Budget Speech of 1944 it was announced that a new 
salary scale for teachers would be drawn up, and that part 

^ These percentages are calculated on a basis of 1,737 teachers. The 
difference between this number and the 2,000 teachers on the various staffs 
in Newfoundland is accounted for by 263 religious teachers, for whose 
services no salaries are stated. In the Maritime Provinces of Canada, an 
area that may legitimately be compared with Newfoundland, 36 per cent, 
of the teachers received in 1941 $524 a year or less (Prince Edward 
Island, 79 per cent.; Nova Scotia, 29 per cent.; New Brunswick, 34 per 
cent.). 
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of the war bonus would be included as part of the permanent 
salary scale. This would bring the minimum salary up to 
$ 6 %o (including war bonus ).^ Thus while the present salaries 
in terms of real income will not be increased, it is likely to be 
of very real importance to the teaching profession that 
monetary incomes obtained during the war will be retained 
with the return of peace when the purchasing power of the 
dollar may be expected to be somewhat greater than it has 
been during the height of the war. 

The highest professional certificate recognized calls for two 
years of university work, one year of teacher-training, and 
two years’ teaching experience; and the lowest grade, matricu- 
lation standing and one summer session of Normal School. 

There are also a number of uncertificated teachers (78 in 
1941) of whom a few are specialists, while others, though 
having professional training, lack full qualifications in some 
particular. A problem inherited from the past is to be found 
in the large number of teachers with lower-grade certificates. 
A strenuous effort is being made to correct this drawback, and 
the aim is to have no teacher with less than matriculation and 
one full year of teacher-training. 

In conclusion, the advance made in the field of education 
in recent years has been noteworthy. This increasing public 
interest, and especially the great increase in public expendi- 
tures, augurs well for the future. It is not the purpose of 
this study to suggest reforms or to suggest to the people of 
Newfoundland that they are imder obligation to provide 
educational services of any particular standard. The purpose 
of this chapter is, rather, to show the relation between 
economic conditions and educational services. Whatever may 
be said of defects of organization or policy, it is clear that the 
basic difficulties facing Newfoundland in the educational field 
in the past, as in other fields of public welfare, are economic. 
In the past the economy has not been sufficiently productive 
to carry the overhead of governmental services on Canadian 
or United States standards. Forseeable economic conditions 

^ Average teachers’ salaries in Canada (less the Province of Quebec) 
increased from $854 for 1939 to $1,057 by 1943. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Refort on Education for 1943. 
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do not warrant the assumption that Newfoundland can carry 
such an overhead in the future. Logically, the Newfoundland 
public might forego other services, or accept lower standards 
for other services, in order to raise the standards of education. 
But such a course implies a self-restraint on the part of the 
public which is scarcely found elsewhere. It is likely that 
education will have to compete in the future as it has in the 
past for its share of public funds. If Newfoundland is to 
carry itself the total funds available for public services are 
likely to be severely limited. Indeed, it may very well be that 
the present high level of expenditures on education could not 
in these circumstances be maintained. 



IX 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND WELFARE 

H ealth and welfare conditions in Newfoundland are 
bad. Tuberculosis presents a serious problem, the 
infant mortality rate is high, and the threat of 
epidemics of typhoid, smallpox and diphtheria is always 
present. As a consequence of adverse economic conditions 
that have persisted down the years, a large percentage of the 
people are ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed. Similar state- 
ments could be made of other countries and possibly of parts 
of all countries; but, in comparison with other Anglo-Saxon 
countries, Newfoundland makes a poor showing. 

The death rate from tuberculosis in 1938 was 198.4 for 
every 100,000 of the population.’^ Of the thirty- two years 
from 1907 to 1938, eight years showed a rate of over 300; six 
years, a rate between 250 and 300; eleven years, a rate between 
200 and 250; and only seven years, a rate of 200 or less. The 
lowest rate on record — that for the year 1933 — is 184.2. A 
comparison of this lowest rate with the rate in Canada for 
1938 shows it to be more than twice as high as the highest 
rate for any province, more than three times as high as the 
average for the Dominion, and more than six times as high as 
the lowest rate for any province. It far exceeds even the very 
high death rates that prevail in Eire. It is maintained that 
the morbidity rate for tuberculosis is relatively higher than the 
death rate, owing to a high degree of resistance developed by 
Newfoundlanders through years of exposure to the disease. 

The infant mortality rate in 1938, the most favourable 
year on record, was 92.8 for every 1,000 live births. In 

^ Newfoundland statistics from Annual Refort of the Reghtrar-Gmerd 
of Births, Marriages and Deaths, ips8. For Canadian rates see Canada Year 
Booh 
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Canada, where infant mortality is far too high/ the rates for 
the same year were: the least favourable rate for any province, 
83; the average for the Dominion, 63; and the most favourable 
rate for any province, 45. The crude mortality rates for New- 
foundland suggest some improvement within the past ten 
years with respect to tuberculosis and infant mortality; but 
the crude rates may be misleading, and the improvement that 
is shown seems to have been effected by marked improvements 
in some sections of the country while other sections stood still 
or even retrogressed. 

Newfoundlanders are at a disadvantage with respect to 
many of the basic conditions of health and welfare. Adverse 
economic conditions have resulted in a low standard of living. 
In the past education has been beyond the reach of some, 
inadequately appreciated by many, and of inferior quality for 
all but the favoured few. With the low literacy standard 
that has resulted it has not been possible to acquaint the very 
people most in need of the information with those principles 
and practices that, if followed, would ensure better health 
and a higher standard of wellbeing even within the limitations 
imposed by the unfavourable conditions that prevail in many 
parts of Newfoundland. The sparseness of population and 
the difficulties of transportation, the simple social structure of 
many of the smaller outports, the absence of, and antipathy 
towards, municipal institutions, and other social conditions, 
add immensely to the difficulty of providing adequate medical 
and welfare services. 

LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE OUTPORTS 

The earning power of the shore fishermen has never been 
high. The industry has been punctuated with years of lean 
catches and years of low prices, and sometimes a lean catch 
and low prices have coincided. For the outports generally, 
lean years have been the rule and fat years the exception. 
Many districts have not been able to support a doctor; the 
diet has often been deficient in quantity and very often 

^ In 1938 sixteen of the countries for which infant mortalitj rates are 
shown in the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations had a lower 
infant mortality rate than Canada. 
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deficient in vitamin content; and housing and clothing are 
often below the standard demanded by a northern climate. 
Throughout her entire history, when fishing has been poor or 
prices low Newfoundland has been repeatedly confronted 
with the necessity of providing relief, often for a substantial 
portion of its people. Within recent years a degree of indus- 
trialization has brought with it the further problem of indus- 
trial unemployment relief, which, although more costly to 
cope with than relief arising out of the fishing industry, is 
more manageable in that it occurs in larger centres where 
relief can be administered with greater facility, and where 
medical services are among the best on the Island. 

The staples in the fisherman’s diet have long been salt 
beef, salt pork and codfish; potatoes, turnips and cabbage; 
white bread, tea and molasses. Some keep a cow or a few 
goats, and many more have a few hens. For those who are 
without a cow or goats, margarine usually takes the place of 
butter. At one time game was plentiful, and the winter diet 
could be varied with fresh meat from this source, but game 
birds and game animals are not so abundant now as they once 
were. On such a diet, especially when supplemented with 
local fruits, a family need not suflPer; and even in some of the 
hardest-hit districts there are those who, through good 
management and great industry, have succeeded in rearing 
healthy, vigorous families. But all too often many foods 
essential to good health have had to be eliminated from the 
diet. 

Only a small amount of land is attached to each home and 
usually only a small part of that land is arable; therefore, 
gardens almost ever3rwhere are small. In some places there 
is not enough soil for a garden, and in some years there is a 
failure of the vegetable crop. In most outport districts the 
grazing land is deficient in both quantity and quality, and 
many families never have milk unless they buy it in the can. 
Sugar is being substituted for molasses; the vitamins con- 
tained in molasses are thereby lost. But molasses from the 
modern sugar refinery is not nearly so rich in vitamins as 
that which formerly came in large quantities from Barbados 
and other West Indian islands. For a country that has de- 
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pended so long so largely upon the fishing industry, the con- 
sumption of fish, especially so good a food fish as herring, is 
very low. 

The moleskin garments of several generations back gave 
place gradually to modern garments which, it is said, are not 
so warm or so durable. It is still the practice in many outport 
homes for the women to knit from locally-produced wool the 
undergarments, socks, mitts and sweaters worn by the family; 
but the practice is declining and the substitute ready-made 
garments do not afford the same protection as the home-made 
ones. 

The typical outport home is a square, unadorned, wooden 
building of from three to six rooms. Because of the scarcity 
of lumber locally along much of the coast, houses are often 
very poorly constructed. The standard fuel is wood; and 
because the hauling is usually done by a pony or a team of 
dogs, and because the wood has often to be brought a con- 
siderable distance, fuel in most places is used sparingly. In 
many instances the kitchen is the only room in the house that 
is heated, and it is in this room, which is usually kept very 
warm and poorly ventilated, that the family and friends 
gather. Such living conditions are extremely favourable to 
the spread of tuberculosis. As better quality firewood becomes 
scarce, resort is had to poorer quality, from which it is not 
always possible to obtain the steady heat that is required for 
baking. There is no doubt that many families, and many 
communities for that matter, fail to make fullest use of avail- 
able resources for housing and for the maintenance of health 
and wellbeing; and, although Newfoundland is not unique in 
this respect, its advancement in this, as in other fields, has 
been retarded by low educational standards and adverse social 
conditions. 

According to the Report of the Amulree Commission, in 
1933 there were eighty-three doctors in Newfoundland, apart 
from those associated with the Grenfell hospital, or thirty-six 
less than in 1911.^ Of this number thirty-three were in St. 
John’s. This is a small number of medical men to serve 

^ Rafortj Newfoundland Royal Commissiony igss (London, 1933), 
p. 210. 
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nearly 300,000 people in a country where travel is so difficult 
as it is in many parts of Newfoundland. Some districts had 
as many as 7,000 or more persons for every doctor, and at 
least one part of the coast with 6,000 inhabitants had no doctor 
or nursing service. In addition to the small number of 
doctors in relation to the population, it is important to notice 
the decline that had taken place in the twenty-two years from 
1911 to 1933. The explanation is partly economic and partly 
social. The doctor’s income in many places was pitiably 
low; and when practices became vacant through retirement 
or death no doctors could be found to fill the vacancies. Many 
doctors prefer to practise in a city or more populous commu- 
nity, even though their incomes may be no greater, or even 
lower, than they would be in remote districts. This condition 
is not confined to Newfoundland. Perhaps some of the 
pioneer spirit has gone out of the medical profession, but in a 
sparsely populated district where the literacy standard, not 
to mention the literary standard, is low, where there are no 
other professional men and no hospital facilities, doctors often 
deteriorate in morale and professional skill. Few medical men 
are willing to face this gloomy prospect. 

These general statements have been made for the purpose 
of bringing out the essential features of the problems with 
which Newfoundland is confronted in dealing with health and 
welfare. Those problems differ only in degree from similar 
problems in other countries. High death rates, high infant 
mortality, inadequate medical and welfare services, inade- 
quate hospital accommodation, bad housing, and malnutrition 
are all far too prevalent. But Newfoundland has much leeway 
to make up before coming abreast of the more advanced 
countries, and there is no point in minimizing the difficulties. 
Newfoundland has, however, been endeavouring to put its 
house in order. Much progress has already been achieved, 
and in the next few pages an effort will be made to indicate 
the institutions and methods that have been employed. 

WELFARE INSTITUTIONS AND SERVICES 

The Newfoundland Outport Nursing and Industrial Associ- 
ation, known as Nonia, did pioneer work in providing nursing 
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services for the outports and in improving the household 
economy in many Newfoundland settlements. A beginning 
was made in 1920 under the name of the *^‘Outport Nursing 
Committee’’ which, through a reorganization in 1924, became 
the Newfoundland Outport Nursing and Industrial Associ- 
ation. With the aid of a government grant and some public 
assistance nurses were brought out from England and sta- 
tioned at various places throughout the Island. An effort 
was made to form a committee in every district where a nurse 
was stationed, the function of this committee largely being 
to raise funds to assist in paying the nurse’s salary. It was 
hoped that those who availed themselves of the nurse’s 
services would make some contribution, but if this was to be 
possible some means would have to be found whereby outport 
women could earn money. A programme was accordingly 
initiated to instruct them in handicrafts. Instruction was 
given in weaving, knitting and sewing, and Nonia set up a 
selling agency to market the products. The project had a 
measure of success; but those who were most in need of 
nursing services were frequently those who had most difficulty 
in taking up the handicrafts, and those who accomplished 
most in handicrafts were frequently those who had least need 
of nursing services. In 1934 the Government assumed re- 
sponsibility for nursing services throughout the Island, took 
over the eight nurses then on Nonia’s staff and dropped the 
grant. Nonia is now strictly a commercial organization, but 
it blazed new trails in the field of health and welfare, trails 
that are now being followed by the Government and by 
government-supported agencies. 

In 1932 when Newfoundland, like every other country of 
the western world, was in the grip of the depression, a group 
of St. John’s citizens organized themselves into The Service 
League for the purpose of assisting those in destitute circum- 
stances. The work of the League consisted mainly of distrib- 
uting clothing and other necessities, and active workers soon 
realized that many of the people they were helping could do 
much to assist themselves if they only knew how. In 1935 it 
was decided to place the organization on a more permanent 
foundation and to undertake the hard task of teaching self- 
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help to those, especially women, who were in need of, and 
could benefit from, such instruction. Out of the reorganization 
came the Jubilee Guilds, which were modelled on the Women’s 
Institutes of Canada and the United Kingdom. The Rotary 
Club of St. John’s sponsored the movement. 

The Jubilee Guilds aim at improving home and community 
life by whatever means are available in each community. 
Within the limits fixed by financial resources Jubilee Guilds 
were formed wherever a sufficient number of women could 
be interested. Instruction was given in cooking, canning, 
gardening, home-nursing, handicrafts, sanitation, the raising 
of poultry and a variety of other useful arts and services. 
The government soon recognized the potentialities of the new 
venture, and by 1938 was giving financial aid. Progress has 
since been rapid, the number of Guilds increasing from 15 in 
1937 to 79 in 1940. 

A child welfare organization has been functioning in 
St. John’s for the past twenty-five years. Through the efforts 
of Mr. W. G. Gosling, a beginning was made in 1917 when a 
public health nurse was engaged and the work placed under 
the direction of the Women’s Patriotic Association. Mr. 
Gosling donated all his salary as Mayor of St. John’s, the 
Government paid one-half the nurse’s salary and the public 
subscribed what additional funds were needed. In 1921 the 
present Child Welfare Association came into being and 
assumed full responsibility for the work. The Association was 
financed by an annual grant of $1,000 from the St. John’s 
City Council, by a similar grant from the Government of 
Newfoundland and by public subscriptions. 

A clinic was opened in 1923, a second in 1925, and a third 
in 1935. Instruction in cooking, sanitation and child care was 
given to mothers in the home and at the clinics, and some 
entertainment was provided for mothers who availed them- 
selves of the services of the Association. The work increased 
until by 1934 there was a staff of five nurses. In that year 
the Commission of Government assumed responsibility for 
the medical side of child welfare and withdrew the grant to 
the Association. As compensation the Government provided 
headquarters for the Association, made available to it the 
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services of a medical doctor at the clinics, and arranged to 
have nurses-in-training serve one month at the clinics to 
obtain an understanding of the functions of a public health 
nurse and to assist the Association in its work. 

The Association now confines its attention largely to 
preventive work. As of 1943 it had a staff of four nurses, 
operated three clinics, provided sun-lamp treatment for 
children suffering from rickets, and carried out its duties of 
giving instruction to mothers in the home, and of providing 
entertainment. It has extended the area over which it 
functions to include some of the environs of St. John’s. In 
1938 the Government undertook to conduct child clinics in 
some of the outports accessible by road from St. John’s, and 
the Association has been assisting in these clinics by providing 
the welfare, as distinguished from the medical, services. 

From its inception the Association endeavoured within 
the limits of the funds at its disposal to provide milk for 
undernourished children of necessitous parents; and in the 
hard years from 1929 to 1934 it operated a soup kitchen for 
undernourished mothers and children. In 1934 the Govern- 
ment removed the need for the Association’s soup kitchen by 
opening four of its own. In the same year it made provision 
for milk to be given free to children of necessitous parents; in 
the following year, free cod liver oil was added to free milk; 
and the distribution of both was placed in the hands of the 
Association. In 1940 the Association distributed 120,000 tins 
of milk and 603 gallons of cod liver oil. 

When the Child Welfare Association began its work the 
infant mortality rate in St. John’s was appallingly high: 177-9 
in 1917, 152.0 in 1918, 114.0 in 1919, and 146.3 in 1920. Since 
1930, the death rate for infants has been falling, and in 1940 
was as low as 74 for every 1,000 live births. It would be 
wrong to infer from this very favourable showing for one 
year that the child welfare problem in St. John’s is altogether 
satisfactory, but there can be no doubt that the work of the 
Association has been achieving very tangible results. The 
tragedy is that it has been unable to extend its activities 
beyond St. John’s and its environs. 
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The government is endeavouring to provide medical 
examination and treatment for school children, within the 
limits of facilities available. In 1936 it began to supply free 
milk to the school children of St. John’s, and in the following 
year cocoa to undernourished school children in the outports, 
milk not always being available. Although this government 
service is in no manner associated with the work of the Child 
Welfare Association, there is justification for the assumption 
that the work in the field of child welfare has helped to focus 
the attention of the public and the Government upon the 
welfare needs of the children of all ages and in all parts of 
Newfoundland. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 

The year 1934 marked a turning point in the health 
services of Newfoundland. Conditions had been deteriorating 
for a number of years, but after 1929 the severity of the 
depression hastened the rate of deterioration and declining 
revenues made the government impotent to take the remedial 
measures that the situation demanded. In 1934 the Com- 
mission of Government took office, the financial stringency 
was relieved and a fresh start was made. The immediate 
tasks confronting the government were to increase the num- 
ber of doctors in the outports and to extend and improve the 
hospital and nursing services throughout the Island. 

As stated earlier, there were eighty-three doctors in New- 
foundland, apart from those associated with the Grenfell 
Hospital at St. Anthony, and of this number twenty-three 
were in St. John’s. There were in all twelve hospitals on the 
Island — the Grenfell Hospital at St. Anthony, the Notre 
Dame Bay Memorial Hospital at Twillingate,^ a government 
hospital at Grand Bank, three hospitals, one in each of the 
company towns of Grand Falls, Buchans, and Corner Brook, 
and six hospitals in St. John’s, three of which were govern- 
ment institutions. Apart from the nurses attached to the 

The erection of this hospital was made possible by a grant obtained 
through the good offices of Sir Wilfred Grenfell, and it has been maintained 
with the aid of an annual grant from the Government of Newfoundland. 
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hospitals and the Grenfell stations, there were only eight 
nurses in the outports. 

Before 1934 the government had recognized the difficulty 
that many medical men encountered in making a living in 
outport districts, and in a few districts an effort was made to 
guarantee the doctor a minimum income by appointing him 
as a magistrate. The system worked reasonably well; but 
after 1934 the practice followed was to appoint doctors as 
Medical Officers of Health and to pay a salary sufficient to 
maintain them even without additional earnings. In the 
fiscal year 1940-1941 the expenditure for salaries of Medical 
Officers of Health was $75,814, and at the time of writing 
well over eighty per cent, of the medical men in Newfound- 
land receive some form of remuneration from the Government. 
Between 1934 1942 the Government built, staffed and 

equipped no less than thirteen cottage hospitals, which, in 
addition to meeting the need for more hospital accommo- 
dation, assisted in overcoming many of the social difficulties 
that doctors experience in isolated districts. In 1934 the 
Government commenced the operation of a medical ship on 
the southwest coast, a district that had been almost entirely 
without medical services. 

In addition to the thirteen cottage hospitals the Govern- 
ment built, staffed and equipped three nursing stations where 
emergency cases could be taken care of. In 1938 the Avalon 
Health Unit — a mobile clinic staffed with two doctors and a 
number of nurses (sixteen nurses in 1942) — ^was established 
with headquarters at Harbour Grace, to deal with the tuber- 
culosis problem in the Avalon peninsula. Over and above the 
nurses attached to hospitals, nursing stations, the medical 
ship and the Avalon Health Unit the number of nurses in the 
outports had been raised from eight to twenty-nine. In St. 
John’s hospital facilities were increased and all services were 
improved. Mr. Lodge, writing of the health services in 
St. John’s in 1938, made the following statement: “St. John’s 
. . . has a medical organization which in its human as in its 
material resources need fear no comparison with that of any 
other city of its size in the Empire.”^ 

^ Tliomas Lodge, Dictators hif in N ezvfoundland, p. 227. 
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The Government assumed full financial responsibility for 
these new services, but in order to place them on a sound 
footing instituted a health insurance scheme. There is an old 
institution in Newfoundland whereby a fisherman pays a 
doctor a flat rate each year, usually $S-00, in return for which 
the doctor gives medical services to the fisherman and his 
family, an extra charge being made for dental and maternity 
cases. This institution is known as being “in the Doctor’s 
books”. Under the government insurance scheme, based 
fundamentally upon this institution, the insured pays a yearly 
premium in cash or in kind of $10.00^ in a district where there 
is a cottage hospital, and ^5.00 where there is a nursing station 
or public health nurse, and is entitled to receive medical, 
surgical and hospital care for himself and his family, extra 
charges being made for dental and maternity cases. The 
insured are entitled to the same services whether in a district 
where there is a cottage hospital or in a district where there is 
only a public health nurse. The principal dilference is that 
in a district where there is only a public health nurse the nurse 
is the first to call upon the patient, and, if the case is one 
with which she is not qualified to deal, she will call in the 
nearest doctor or have the patient sent to the nearest hospital.^ 
All public health nurses are given special training to enable 
them to deal with maternity cases. In 1942 there were only 
two cottage hospital districts in which the insurance scheme 
was not fully operative. The Notre Dame Bay Memorial 
Hospital has an insurance scheme of its own, which is similar 
in principle to, and not very different in rates from, the 
government insurance scheme. Under the government scheme 
no one is refused medical attention. If an uninsured person 
is able to pay the charges are reasonable, but not so low as 
to make it profitable to stay outside the insurance scheme. If 
he cannot pay the expense is charged to relief. Under this 
insurance scheme some of the cottage hospitals are already 
nearly, if not fully, self-supporting. 

^ The rate has recently been raised from $6.00 to $10.00, and there 
seems to be some variation from district to district. 

^ The nursing districts in which, the insurance scheme applies are 
within larger districts served by cottage hospitals. 
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An effort is being made to institute a Board of Health in 
every district where there is a cottage hospital, and a Nursing 
Committee where there is a public health nurse. The Board, 
or the Committee, under instructions from the Department of 
Public Health and Welfare endeavours to improve public 
health conditions and to collect and disburse the insurance 
premiums. In 1931 the Health and Public Welfare Act (Cap. 
12, Geo. V, 22) made provision for the election of Boards of 
Health, but, as local governmental bodies are practically un- 
known outside St. John’s, no communities seized upon the 
privilege of electing Boards of Health. Instead, where a 
cottage hospital or a nursing station has been built or a 
public health nurse stationed, boards or committees have been 
brought into existence by appointment. Sometimes a group 
of citizens will get together and constitute themselves a Board 
or a Committee, sometimes the leading citizens of a district 
will have to be asked to assume the responsibility. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GRENFELL ASSOCIATION 

Foremost among the agencies engaged in improving the 
health and promoting the welfare of the people of Newfound- 
land must be placed the International Grenfell Association. 
Doctor (later Sir) Wilfred T. Grenfell began his work on the 
coast of Labrador in 1892. In 1900 with funds supplied by 
the Newfoundland Government and with the aid of local fisher- 
men he built a hospital at St. Anthony on the east coast of 
the northern peninsula of Newfoundland and established his 
headquarters there. From Flower’s Cove on the west coast 
to Cape John on the east coast, and from Harrington in the 
Province of Quebec to Indian Harbour on the northern part 
of Newfoundland-Labrador,^ Dr. Grenfell’s successors are 
constantly at work. The Association carries on a wide variety 
of activities. Through its hospital ships, doctors and nurses 

^ The terms Canadian-Labrador and B ewfoundland-Labrador were once 
very common and are still frequently used in Newfoundland. The 
Canadian-Labrador, a stretch of coastline from the St, John river in the 
Province of Quebec (later from Mt. Joli) to Blanc Sablon, is now part of 
the Province of Quebec, and the term Labrador^ as mentioned later, is 
officially restricted to the Newfoundland territory on the mainland. 
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it endeavours to bring relief to those who are ailing; through 
its public health nurses and social workers it endeavours to 
instruct the people in the art of leading healthier and more 
vigorous lives; through its schools it is educating the young 
that they may be better able to cope with the exigencies of 
adult life in Labrador and northern Newfoundland; through 
its orphanages it is providing shelter and care for homeless 
children; through its industrial and handicraft division it is 
enabling the handicapped to earn a living, and the women 
of these northern regions to improve the home life and some- 
times to supplement the income of the family; and through 
the example set by its own agricultural activities and through 
instruction and sometimes through direct assistance it is 
encouraging those in districts where there is arable soil to 
make themselves self-suf&cient with respect to food supplies. 

The present St. Anthony hospital, built in 1927, has 
one hundred and fifty beds, and the St. Anthony orphanage 
has accommodation for at least seventy children. There is 
one hospital on the Canadian-Labrador at Harrington, and 
three on the Newfoundland-Labrador — one at Cartwright, one 
at North West River and one at St. Mary’s River.^ Medical 
services are also provided through the nursing stations and 
summer medical stations, of which two are in Newfoundland 
— one at Flower’s Cove and one at Englee, one on the 
Canadian-Labrador at Mutton Bay, and three on the New- 
foundland-Labrador — one at Indian Harbour, one at Forteau 
and one at Spotted Islands. There are three boarding schools 
on the Newfoundland-Labrador — one at Cartwright, one at 
North West River and one at St. Mary’s River — and a day 
school at Rigolet. There is also a day school at St. Anthony. 

The contribution made by the Grenfell Association cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from the benefits to the people 
of northern Newfoundland and Labrador, the work of the 
Association has provided models that other agencies have 
followed, or could follow, to advantage. When Nonia decided 
to encourage the women of Newfoundland to take up handi- 

^ During the war hospital facilities provided for Canadian and United 
States service personnel in Newfoundland and Labrador have on occasion 
been made available to Newfoundland civilians. 
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crafts it was the Grenfell Association that supplied the first 
instructors; and when an effort was being made to establish 
the Notre Dame Bay Memorial Hospital it was assistance 
secured through Sir Wilfred Grenfell that ensured the initial 
success. The Grenfell Association, too, was the first to estab- 
lish cottage hospitals and nursing stations in Newfoundland 
territory. 


OTHER WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

There are many activities in the field of health and welfare 
beyond those already discussed. Newfoundland was one of 
the first countries to provide old age pensions and for some 
years has been giving pensions to widows and orphans. The 
amounts paid are small — $50 a year for old age pensions, 
and a maximum of $40 a year for widows and orphans — ^but 
even these small amounts are of immense help in a Newfound- 
land outport. An Institute for the Blind, affiliated with the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, is assisted by a 
government grant; and tuition fees for the blind and for the 
deaf and dumb who attend school in Halifax are also taken 
care of by the Government. The churches have long been 
active in welfare work, and each of the principal denomina- 
tions operates either an orphanage or some other welfare 
institution, for which the government usually provides a 
subsidy. The Department of Education has recently been 
endeavouring to stimulate a keener interest in healthful living 
by promoting the organization of the Junior Red Cross in the 
schools throughout the Island. The citizens of St. John’s 
have provided supervised playgrounds for children; and the 
Rotary Club of St. John’s, which has assisted a number of 
projects in their initial stages, now operates a summer camp 
for underprivileged children. The Jubilee Guilds, the Adult 
Education Branch of the Department of Education, the 
Co-operative Branch of the Department of Natural Resources, 
and the Child Welfare Association of St. John’s, all of which 
have been mentioned before, are making very worth-while 
contributions. 

The problem of providing adequate health and welfare 
services is difficult and complex, and huge in relation to the 
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resources of the country. The achievements have been credit- 
able, especially within the last eight years, and promise well 
for the future; but much more remains to be accomplished. 
Some districts still lack medical, hospital and nursing services. 
There are too few specialists among the medical men, and 
dental care is obviously very far from adequate. With deaths 
from tuberculosis occurring at the rate of approximately six 
hundred a year, there ought to be sanatoria accommodation 
for from 1,000 to 1,200 patients, in contrast to the present 
accommodation of less than three hundred beds. Too few 
seek protection against epidemic diseases by vaccination and 
inoculation, and others prefer to depend upon vaccinations 
and inoculations rather than make an effort to improve sani- 
tary conditions. No serious effort has yet been made to deal 
with the housing problem.^ As much of the work of the 
welfare, as distinguished from the health, services has only 
recently been undertaken, its effectiveness has not yet been 
demonstrated, and in all too many instances activities have 
been confined to St. John’s and its environs. 

^ In this connection the report in 1943 of the Housing Commission of 
St. John’s under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Dunheld constituted a note- 
worthy step forward in bringing the problem to the attention of the public. 
A housing corporation to construct workingmen’s homes has also been 
organized. No steps have been taken to remedy housing in the outports. 


X 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

T he co-operative movement has both economic and 
social implications. From an economic standpoint it 
is an alternative form of business organization to the 
forms normally found in a capitalistic society. But the eco- 
nomic side of co-operation is ordinarily regarded by its sup- 
porters as merely a means of improving the lot of lower 
income groups by encouraging collective self-help. Moreover, 
in Newfoundland co-operation has been actively sponsored by 
the Commission of Government as a social welfare measure. 
For these reasons it is discussed in this section of the study. 

Before 1936 Newfoundland had had little experience with 
co-operation, and with one exception the few experiments that 
had been tried had done more to discredit the movement than 
to win for it public approval and support. The exception was 
the Grand Falls Co-operative Society, Limited, which had 
been organized on the British model, as strictly a consumers’ 
co-operative. In 1934 the Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
following a suggestion from Sir Wilfred Grenfell, sent out 
Miss Margaret Digby from England to investigate and report 
upon the possibilities of the co-operative movement in New- 
foundland. Miss Digby, who was encouraged and assisted by 
the Commission of Government, pointed out in her report 
that there was plenty of scope for the co-operative move- 
ment, although she emphasized certain serious obstacles. 

The most serious difficulty. Miss Digby thought, would 
be found in the inadequate background and training of the 
people. ‘‘^Tradition”, she writes, “is all in the direction of 
competition and private interest, while the academic character 
of school education does not help people to take an intelligent 
view of their means of livelihood.”^ “Intelligence is not 

^ Margaret Digby, “New'foundland and Iceland: A Parallel’^, Year Book 
of Agricultural Co-oferation, 1^35. (London, 1935), pp. 178-9. 
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lacking in most Newfoundland settlements, but there is an 
absence of the simplest business experience as well as of 
any accepted leadership.”^ One essential to success was 
education in the principles and practices of co-operation: 
“Much purely educational work,” she declared, “will be neces- 
sary before any widespread or successful co-operative move- 
ment can develop.”^ A warning was issued against financial 
assistance from the Government: “No measure of state finance 
can be recommended as the sense of responsibility for Govern- 
ment loans is weak and any assistance received from the State 
is usually looked upon as a fair return for taxes paid.”^ The 
only government assistance that Miss Digby envisaged was 
a registrar of co-operatives, who, in addition to keeping the 
statutory records, would advise those wishing to establish 
co-operatives, audit their books, arrange settlements of dis- 
putes and carry through liquidations. The actual work of 
promotion, she felt, ought to be carried out by an unofficial 
group rather than by government. “The experience of Ice- 
land, Finland and other countries,” she wrote, “has shown the 
value of an unofficial association of people interested in the 
promotion of co-operation from social or patriotic motives. 
Such a body, if it could be formed in Newfoundland, could do 
valuable work in supplementing the activities of the Regis- 
trar and especially in co-ordinating the work of the unofficial 
educational bodies and in influencing the churches and the 
press.”^ 

Despite this warning the Commission of Government 
began with financial assistance. In 1934, without a prepara- 
tory educational campaign, it advanced ^68,ooo to bring into 
existence three co-operative stores. The results were disap- 
pointing, as Miss Digby had foreseen. There was no funda- 
mental enthusiasm for co-operation, and no private institu- 
tion or “unofficial association of people”, to provide the 
necessary stimulus. The failure of the initial step induced 
the Commission of Government to take direct measures of 

^ Ibid.j p. 179. 

^ Ibid.j p. 18 1. 

® IbU,;, p. 160. 

^ Ibid,^ p. 1 8 1. 
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promotion. In 1936 a member of the St. Francis Xavier 
co-operative movement of Nova Scotia was brought in to 
carry on promotion work. A registrar was appointed, and 
eventually a Co-operative Division of the Department of 
Natural Resources was established. 

A brief digression is perhaps in order to discuss briefly 
here the co-operative movement in Nova Scotia. While a 
consumers’ co-operative along English lines has long been in 
existence in mining communities in Cape Breton Island, the 
rapid growth of co-operation in Nova Scotia in recent years 
has been thoroughly indigenous and owes its origin to an 
enthusiastic group of clergy and laymen centred in St. Francis 
Xavier University. The original aim of the movement was 
the economic and social regeneration of the depressed fishing 
communities in the eastern part of Nova Scotia, but it has 
spread to other areas and other classes. From the first the 
initiative in the movement has been entirely unofficial; it has 
had no financial assistance from government and has had no 
political affiliations; only after it was well under way did 
government come to its aid by legislation and administrative 
means. In a large measure its success has been due to enthusi- 
astic and enlightened leaders, among whom were trained 
agriculturists and experienced educationists, who knew from 
first-hand experience the problems of the area and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the people with whom they had 
to work. But it should not be overlooked that the movement 
was started among people who had at least some experience 
in local government, and in a country where communications, 
though not of the best, were very much better than they are 
in Newfoundland. 

Despite the fact that conditions in eastern Nova Scotia 
are in many ways similar, the work of promotion was begun 
in Newfoundland under great initial handicaps. In addition 
to surmounting the usual difficulties confronting the co- 
operative movement, the newcomers had to become familiar 
with local conditions and local problems, to break down 
political and sectarian suspicions, and to overcome the harm- 
ful effects of the mistaken government policy of granting 
direct financial assistance initiated in 1934. As a separate 
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branch of a department of government, and without specialists 
in agriculture, fisheries or education on their staff, they had 
to work out methods of collaboration with other branches of 
the department and with other departments of government. 
That they met the general and particular difficulties so suc- 
cessfully is a testimony to their perseverance and to the 
thoroughness of their training. 

The procedure in Newfoundland has been very much the 
same as that followed in Nova Scotia. A beginning is made 
with a study group, which usually develops a credit society, 
which in turn, according to the special circumstances, is 
followed by a general purpose co-operative, a buying club, 
a marketing co-operative or a co-operative store. The greatest 
success in co-operative marketing has been in connection with 
the live-lobster trade on the west coast, some 3,800,000 pounds 
being marketed in this way in the six years ending 1943. It 
is said that formerly returns to the fishermen did not exceed 
five cents per pound, whereas under co-operative marketing 
prices to the fishermen ranged from eleven to twenty-five 
cents per pound during this period. The co-operatives have 
also been experimenting with marketing fresh salmon. On 
the other hand, co-operative marketing of salt cod seems to 
have been none too successful. Some very good work has 
been done in a few agricultural communities, and all the land 
settlements promoted by the government have used some 
form of co-operation. Credit unions have made a strong 
appeal to the thriftiness of the Newfoundlander and have 
shown considerable progress. Study groups are contributing 
greatly to adult education, and the Adult Education Division 
of the Department of Education has been called upon to aid, 
especially in the teaching of handicrafts. 

The co-operative movement has been expanding rapidly. 
At the end of 1943 the various co-operatives were said to have 
a membership of over 10,000. There were then over 100 
co-operative societies, over 50 credit unions with a capital 
of some $130,000 and over 40 general purpose co-operatives. 
General purpose co-operatives were said to have a capital of 
some $260,000 at the end of 1942, and considerable expansion 
has taken place since then. These totals are, of course, small 
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in comparison with capital invested in merchandising estab- 
lishments under private enterprise, and it can scarcely be said 
that the co-operatives as yet play an important part in 
commercial life of the Island, '^t in certain small com- 
munities they have come virtually to monopolize local 
merchandizing and marketing of local products; in other 
communities their influence is being felt; but over a great 
part of the Island they have as yet little if any place. The 
movement has naturally been opposed by private commercial 
interests. But it has the strong support of the Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour and of several religious leaders. 

From a strictly economic point of view, co-operation, in 
a relatively competitive society, is just another form of 
business organization. If it can compete with private enter- 
prise it will survive; if it cannot, it will disappear. For many 
purposes co-operation in a country such as Newfoundland, 
where there are so many small producers and production 
units, ought to be a very economical form of business organi- 
zation. Without disparaging the economic side of co- 
operation, however, it seems safe to predict that its greatest 
contribution in Newfoundland will be in the broad field of 
education for citizenship. Consideration of local problems in 
the study group, experience in practical business through the 
credit union, the general co-operative, the buying club, the 
egg circle, the beef ring or the co-operative store, the elements 
of parliamentary procedure picked up at conferences and 
organizational meetings, and the lessons in practical politics 
that are learned in threshing out policies and principles and 
in yielding to a majority vote after all arguments have been 
heard are bound to promote tolerance, community spirit, and 
an appreciation of political and economic problems, in other 
words, to foster good citizenship. The spread of civic edu- 
cation is an important social gain from the co-operative move- 
ment wherever it flourishes; it is especially important in 
Newfoundland. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


A CURSORY examination of the financial records of 
Newfoundland reveals: first, that governmental receipts 
and expenditures have been low in comparison with 
those of other Anglo-Saxon countries; second, that Newfound- 
land has not balanced its budget over long periods of time; 
and third, that the deficits on the national budget have been 
covered by borrowing from the London and New Yark money 
markets, or by advances from the Imperial government. A 
more careful study leads to the conclusion that the Newfound- 
land economy cannot, in normal times, provide the revenue 
required to supply the Island with the public services 
demanded by a western people. 

BUDGET DEFICITS 

From 1920-21 to 1939-40 the average expenditure on 
ordinary account amounted to $11,700,000, and the average 
revenue to $9,700,000, leaving an average deficit of $2,000,000. 
In these twenty years the highest expenditure was in the year 
1939-40, $15,700,000, and the lowest, in the year 1924-25, 
$9,800,000. The highest revenue was in the year 1939-40, 
$12,600,000; and the lowest, in the year 1931-32, $7,900,000. 
These figures of revenue and expenditure are not large, 
whether average or maximum is taken, not large even for a 
population of less than 300,000, especially when it is remem- 
bered that all but a very small amount of governmental 
expenditure is concentrated in a single government. 

. But deficits on ordinary account do not give a very clear 
picture of the budgetary position of Newfoundland. Until 
very recently there has not been a general policy of allowing 
for depreciation on capital account, or of providing a sinking 
fund for the repayment of the national debt. From June 30, 
1921, to June 30, 1933, the national debt increased by 
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$S7,70opoo, or an average of $4,800,000 a year; and this 
figure of $4,800,000 a year more nearly represents the average 
annual deficit than does the average difference between 
revenue and expenditure on ordinary account. When the 
Commission of Government took office in 1933 its first 
important move was to arrange for refunding the debt. This 
resulted in a saving of some $2,000,000 in interest charges. 
Nevertheless, deficits still continued. In the seven years from 
^933“34 to I939“40 the overall deficit, excluding sinking fund 
provision and repayment of debt, amounted to $16,700,000, 
or an average of $2,400,000 a year.^ During the period 
1933-34 to 1939-40 deficits were met by the United Kingdom, 
except for an internal loan of $1,500,000 raised in 1939-40. 
All told, the United Kingdom taxpayer contributed during 
these eight years (1932-40) some £3,800,000,^ in addition to 
advances from the Colonial Development Fund and a 
Dominions Office loan, which have since been repaid. More- 
over, the United Kingdom guaranteed the refunded debt 
(about £17,800,000) both as to principal and interest. Be- 
cause of this aid from the United Kingdom the Commission 
of Government was able to avoid any increase in the debt. 

Beginning with 1940-41 the budget has shown substantial 
surpluses, totalling for the five years to 1944-45 about 
$23,000,000.^ In addition some $8,000,000 (including the loan 
of 1939-40) were raised internally by bond issues ($5,000,000 
in three loans) and by savings certificates (about $3,073,000). 
Advantage has been taken of this favourable situation to 
retire the remainder of the loan advanced by the syndicate 
of Canadian Banks in 1932 ($625,000), the loans advanced 
from the Colonial Development Fund and the Dominions 
Office (£279,300), and the retirement of certain trustee 
securities (about £532,800) not converted to guaranteed 

^ See StaHsticd Affeniix^ Tables 14 and 15, and Newfoundland Royal 
Commission^ Refort, 1933, pp. 42, 46-7. The expenditures taken are those 
that appear in subtotal (2) of Table No. 15. If sinking funds, which were 
provided from 1937-38 on, are included the total deficit is about 
$19,600,000, or an average of $2,800,000. 

* This figure includes deficits met by the United Kingdom and advances 
made in 1932-33 and 1933-34 which were written off. 

• Budget Sfeech^ April 5, 1944. 
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Stock in 1934. In addition, a grant of was made to 

the United Kingdom to finance the purchase of planes for a 
squadron to be manned by Newfoundlanders; interest-free 
loans virtually on a demand basis of about ^12,300,000 
(^10,500,000 out of surplus and ^1,800,000 out of war savings 
certificates) were made to the United Kingdom mainly for 
the purchase of supplies and services in Newfoundland; 
recoverable advances of some ^2,200,000 made to the United 
Kingdom were still outstanding; the remainder, apparently 
about 3i 1,800,000, was left on deposit in St. John’s and 
London. Interest and sinking funds have also been paid on 
the Guaranteed Stock (Conversion issue of 1933-34). On the 
other side of the account, however, should be noted a credit 
of $2,100,000 made to the railway by the Defence Supplies 
Corporation of the United States to finance the purchase of 
railway equipment, only part of which has, however, been 
taken up. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 

As of March 31, 1945, the situation with respect to the 
public debt appeared to be approximately as follows: 

Gross Debt 

Sterling — 

3% Guaranteed Stock (1943-63) 

Temporary War Loan (1917) 

3^% Trustee Securities 


£17,791,000 

400.000 

873.000 
£19,064,000 

Less Sinking Fund 3 ^/ 4 % Stock 1,382,000 
Total Sterling at $4.47 £17,682,000 

U.S. Dollars — Defence Supplies Corporation 
Internal — 

^ 3,073,500 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 


^79,039,000 

1,707,000 


Savings Certificates 
3 ^/ 4 % War Loan 
314% 1 st Victory Loan 
3% 2nd Victory Loan 

Less Sinking Funds 
Total Net Debt 


$ 8,073,500 
472,550 


$ 7,600,950 
$88,347,000 
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Liquid Assets 

Interest Free Loans to the United Kingdom 

From Surplus $10,500,000 

Savings Certificates 1,800,000 
Repayable Advances 2,200,000 $14,500,000 
Bank Balances at 31 March, 1945 12,300,000 $26,800,000 

Net Debt Less Liquid Assets $S ,547,000 

From an accounting standpoint the ^‘liquid assets^’ noted 
in the table on the previous page should no doubt be included, 
as credit items, in order to obtain a complete picture of New- 
foundland’s net debt. But the Commission of Government has 
announced its intention of using the credit it has thus built 
up during the war as a reserve for post-war reconstruction. 
For practical purposes the gross debt — about $88,300,000 — 
should therefore be regarded as the debt which must be 
serviced and managed. Nevertheless, the substantial credit 
balance should be extreme^ important in enabling the 
Government to undertake an active programme of recon- 
struction without resort for the time being to further borrow- 
ing. But in addition Newfoundland is emerging from the war 
with some reduction in debt from that of 1939. In these 
respects it is probably unique among all countries at war. 

The contrast with the situation in 1933-34 is striking. 
Then, after fourteen years of unbalanced budgets, Newfound- 
land was at the end of its credit, unable to meet interest 
charges and carry on necessary governmental services at the 
same time. The total debt was then just over $101,000,000; 
the average interest rate was about 5 per cent., whereas it is 
now slightly over 3 per cent. Interest charges alone then 
amounted to about $5,200,000 or 65 per cent, of the average 
revenue during the preceding two years;^ in 1943-44 total 
debt service amounted to about $4,000,000, or slightly over 
14 per cent, of the revenue. In 1933-34 59 per cent, of the 
debt was payable in gold, 31 per cent, in sterling, and about 
10 per cent, in Canadian dollars; in 1943-44 less than i per 
cent, was payable in United States dollars, about 8 per cent, 
in Newfoundland (Canadian funds) and about 91 per cent, 
in sterling. 

^ N ewfoundland Royal Commission^ Refort, 1933, p. 46. 
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But this highly favourable situation can scarcely be re- 
garded as evidence that Newfoundland’s financial problems 
have been solved. In the first place, from 1933 to 1940 the 
British taxpayer shouldered deficits to the extent of nearly 
£3,800,000, an amount equivalent to four-fifths of the “liquid 
assets” noted in the table above. Secondly, Newfoundland’s 
unparalleled prosperity from 1940 to 1945 has been largely due 
to the fortuitous circumstance of Canadian and United States 
defence expenditures. It has, of course, also been important 
for Newfoundland’s finances that the Government, unlike that 
of the period of 1914-18, has not undertaken to finance any 
armed services abroad (except by providing certain bonuses 
to Newfoundlanders in the United Kingdom forces). But 
the long-run condition since 1919, with the exception of 
five years of war, has been one of constantly recurring 
deficits, whether under responsible government or government 
by commission, and although Newfoundland has a comfort- 
able back-log for post-war reconstruction, there is little reason 
to believe that this will long serve to bridge the gap between 
revenues and expenditures which has been the normal con- 
dition of public finance. Although during the war Newfound- 
land has been able to raise substantial internal loans, and 
although considerable private investment capital has accumu- 
lated in Newfoundland during the war, it would not appear 
that the domestic supply of investment funds is likely to 
remain adequate for necessary government borrowing, or 
that external borrowing or assistance to meet government 
needs is now a thing of the past. In short, despite the grati- 
fying improvement in Newfoundland’s debt situation, there 
is not sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that New- 
foundland is as yet able to carry the load and provide at the 
same time adequate services for its people. This will become 
clearer when we examine revenues and expenditures in detail. 

EXPENDITURES 

The largest single item on the expenditure side of New- 
foundland’s budget is the interest and sinking fund charges 
on the public debt. As pointed out above, in the fiscal year 
1932-33 interest, including provision for exchange fluctuations. 
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amounted to $s,200fiQ0^ or 56 per cent, of the average annual 
revenue for the preceding twelve years. The conversion 
operations carried out under the Commission of Government 
reduced these charges by more than $2poo,ooo a year. Since 
I934'“3S the interest charges have amounted on the average 
to somewhat less than $3,000,000. Total debt service has, 
however, amounted to considerably more. Repayment of 
the Colonial Development Fund Loan was begun in 1935-36, 
of the Dominions Office Loan in 1940-41, of the bank syndi- 
cate loan of 1932 in 1940-41, and sinking fund payments on 
the guaranteed stock were begun in 1937-38. From 1937-38 
to 1941-42 debt service was between $3,600,000 and $4,200,000 
yearly.^ But the redemption of trustee securities, repayment 
of the loans noted above and of bank loans has already 
resulted in a somewhat lower total for debt service— for the 
fiscal year 1945-46 an estimate of $3,730,000^ for total 
Consolidated Fund services is provided. Nor should it be 
overlooked that some 90 per cent, of total debt is now in 
sterling in which Newfoundland ordinarily has a substantial 
credit balance on trading account. Assuming favourable 
trade conditions, Newfoundland is thus in a position to meet 
debt services more easily than was the case in 1933-34 when 
only 3 1 per cent, was payable in sterling. 

Railways. As explained elsewhere, transportation is a 
costly service to provide to the Newfoundland people, few in 
number and scattered along a 6,000-mile coastline. The 
Amulree Commission estimated that by the end of the fiscal 
year 1932-33 the Newfoundland Railway had cost the Govern- 
ment $42,000,000, of which perhaps $39,000,000 were repre- 
sented in the national debt. With the exception of one year 
the railway has never met operating costs until the present war 
and the figures of the deficit are not very enlightening, owing 
to the absence of any adequate provision for depreciation. In 
the Public Accounts for the year 1941-42 the Auditor-General 
writes: 

It is necessary to raise the question whether the time has not 
come to treat the factor of depreciation on a sound basis. The 

^ See Statistical Affmdix, Table 15. 

- Budget Sfeech^ April 27, 1945. 
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replacement value of the wasting assets should be calculated by 
the technical officers of the Railway, and the Railway Operating 
Account charged with the annual contribution on an annuity basis, 
computed on replacement value. It might happen that the New- 
foundland Exchequer would have to contribute an appreciable 
sum to enable the Railway to set aside and invest the required 
amount, but unless and until this question of depreciation is 
properly dealt with no true picture of the Railway’s position is 
given, and, as already stated, the use of the term “net profit” in 
relation to the final credit balance in the Operating Account is 
incorrect and misleading.^ 

The only year in the 1930’s that showed a surplus on oper- 
ating account was 1936-37, and then the surplus was merely 
%3,ooo. In 1940-41 the surplus was about ^500, 000; in 
1941-42, $1,400,000; for the nine months ended March 31, 
1943, approximately $500,000.^ The capital outlay over these 
years, however, much more than offset the surplus, and it is 
difficult to say how much of this expenditure represented 
capital replacements and how much additions to capital 
equipment, and if additions, how much represented expendi- 
tures necessitated by defence. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that with the cessation of war activities in Newfoundland, the 
railway will be in a much more serviceable condition and 
better equipped than before the war. 


^ N ewfoundland Government^ Account of the Consolidated Revenue 
fund and Revenue and Affrofriation Accounts^ 1942, p. xxxvi. 
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Newfoundland 

Railway — Operating 

Account 


Year 

Receipts 

Disbursements 

Deficit ( — ) or 




Surflus 

(+) 

1933-1934 

^2, 573, 898 

$2,711,514 

(-) $ 

137,616 

1934-1935 

2,694,961 

2,724,945 

(-) 

29,984 

1935-1936 

2,847,863 

2,890,234 

(-) 

42,371 

1936-1937 

3,024,247 

2,991,414 

(+) 

32,833 

1937-1938 

3,503,561 

3.577.130 

(-) 

73,569 

1938-1939 

3 , 110,577 

3.414.233 

(-) 

303,656 

1939-1940 

3,512,186 

3.595.140 

(-) 

82,954 

1 940- 1 94 1 

5,015,117 

4,516,488 

(+) 

498,629 

1941-1942 

8,167,263 

6.719.833 

(+) 

1,447,430 

1 942-1 943 1 

7,713,814 

7,487,148 

(+) 

226,666 

1943-1944 

11,734,265 

11,617,605 

(+) 

116,818 

t Nine months, owing to change in fiscal year. 
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Highwa/ys. Expenditure on highways, although it has 
been substantial from time to time, has not been nearly ade- 
quate to provide Newfoundland with any considerable mileage 
of motorable roads. Highway construction has often been 
undertaken partly as a means of providing relief work; and 
before the coming of the Commission of Government was 
frequently handled on a patronage basis. In I934-3S expendi- 
ture for the construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges amounted to ^466,000 and thereafter increased to a 
peak of 3I5S4I5OOO in 1939-40. Apart from the regular 
expenditure provided for in the budget, a considerable sum 
has been spent on highway construction from grants made by 
the Colonial Development Fund, and for the nine years 
1934-35 to 1941-42 the average expenditure on highways and 
bridges, for all purposes, was approximately ^930,000.^ 

Roads in Newfoundland are as yet largely local or regional, 
and it may well be doubted whether a general highway system 
uniting all inhabited communities, or even all the more 
populous areas, could be justified economically. The sea is 
still a general highway system uniting most Newfoundland 
communities and though inadequate for convenience meets 
the essential needs of long stretches of the coast, considering 

^ Expenditures 

Roads, Bridges, Wharves, Breakwaters, Etc, 




WharveSy 




Roads and 

Breakwaters^ 

Dredging 

Ferries to 


Year 

Bridges 

Outforts 

Total 

1933-1934 

$ 206,003 

$ 27,201 

$12,376 

$ 245,580 

1934-1935 

465,670 

45 > 95 i 

3,283 

514,904 

1935-1936 

883,951 

63,470 

117 

947 >S 38 

1936-1937 

ij 073;990 

S 7 A 24 - 


1,131,414 

1937-1938 

983,602 

72,850 


1,056,452 

1938-1939 

i. 3 i 4>507 

97.515 


1,412,022 

1939-1940 

1,560,966 

108,868 


1,669,834 

1 940- 1 94 1 

843,811 

88,003 


931^814 

1941-1942 

i.oi 4>333 

60,413 


1,074,746 

1 942-1 943 1 

1 , 079,377 

118,299 


1,197,676 

1943-1944 

1,347,260* 

338,162 


1,685,422 


t Nine months. 

* Including Reconstruction expenditures. 
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that most Newfoundland communities draw their livelihood 
from the sea and are possessed of some means of sea transport. 
Whether a general road system would justify itself as a tourist 
attraction would seem doubtful in view of the distance of 
Newfoundland by sea from densely populated areas. Never- 
theless, improved road systems in various areas would 
obviously be of advantage for facilitating the movement of 
labour to industries and areas as and when needed, and for 
facilitating the distribution of supplies and the collection of 
produce. The relatively small amounts hitherto spent on 
roads would appear to be inadequate to meet even these needs 
and in any event an expansion of such expenditure is virtually 
certain to be demanded by the Newfoundland people. 

Public Health and Welfare} The Department of Public 
Health and Welfare is charged with the responsibility of health 
and welfare, including relief, war pensions, pensions to the 
aged, and allowances to widows and orphans. Its expenditure 
has increased very considerably in the years since the Com- 
mission of Government took office, but an overall statement of 
the expenditure of the department would not give a clear 
picture of the trend. When relief expenditures, war pensions, 
pensions to the aged, and allowances to widows and orphans, 
have been removed from the account, and the figures for 
hospital construction and supplies shown in the accounts of 
the Department of Public Works have been added, the 
total direct expenditures on health and welfare is seen to have 
risen from 3688 , 000 in 1933-34 to $2,200,000 in 1944-45.^ Yet, 
as pointed out elsewhere, Newfoundland has much leeway to 
make up in health and welfare services. 

Pensions to the aged and to widows and orphans for the 
same period fluctuated between $250,000 and $1,063,000^ a 
year. Yet it should be noted that pension payments are very 
much lower than those in Canada. While living costs in the 
outports are probably also considerably lower than in most 
Canadian, especially urban, communities, it is obvious that 

^ For statistics of finance on Public Health and Welfare see Statistical 
Affendix^ Table 16. 

^ These figures are swollen in later years by the high cost of living bonus. 
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pensions in terms of real income to the recipients are still very 
low. 

War pensions, on the other hand, have held fairly steady, 
principally because the restoration of rates to pre-depression 
levels offset any decline in the number in receipt of pensions. 
Since Newfoundland has not undertaken to finance its war 
activities abroad during the present war, pension and re- 
establishment payments to Newfoundland members of the 
armed forces will presumably be the primary responsibility of 
other governments. The fact that pension payments for 
members of the United Kingdom forces are lower than those 
paid to pensioners of the last war by the Newfoundland 
government has, however, given rise to vigorous demands in 
Newfoundland that the Government should supplement 
United Kingdom pensions to Newfoundland personnel, and 
this demand has been met in part. The war pension item in 
the budget is thus likely to increase as a result of the present 
war. 

Relief, The relief problem in Newfoundland was per- 
sistent throughout the 1930’s. In the calendar year 1933 an 
average of nearly 65,000 persons received relief every month, 
and the total relief bill for the year amounted to slightly 
more than 250,000. The 1933 figure for the number of 
persons on relief has not since been reached, but the number 
on relief throughout the depression was of comparable pro- 
portions to that in more highly industrialized countries. 
Because of increased scales of relief the 1933 figures for 
expenditures were exceeded in 1936 and 1939, the expenditure 
amounting in each year to nearly ^1,372,000. The average 
relief benefits paid during the depression were very low, but 
because of the degree to which outport families are self- 
sufficient, the rates or the average expenditures are not a fair 
comparison with similar figures for more highly industrialized 
countries. Except in St. John’s and the industrial towns, 
most people own their homes, there are no local taxes, fuel is 
secured from the neighbouring forest, a large number have 
small garden plots, and most can supplement their food ration 
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by catching fish. Nevertheless, it would not be contended 
that relief payments have ever been adequate in Newfound- 
land. In 1940 expenditures were below the $1,000,000 mark; 
in 1941, below $580,000;^ and in 1942 relief, except in cases 
of illness, practically disappeared. 

Although relief is not at present an important item of the 
budget, it is a contingent burden of very serious proportions. 
The fishing industry is highly vulnerable to the vicissitudes of 
nature as well as of prices; mining and pulp and paper are 
highly sensitive to changes in the business cycle; manu- 
facturing industries producing consumers’ goods are dependent 
on conditions in the basic industries. Over none of these 
conditions can any Newfoundland government have much 
control. Nor has Newfoundland built up unemployment 
reserves during the present war by means of an unemploy- 
ment insurance system, as have other countries at war. This 
lack of reserve funds, together with the absence of a municipal 
system, means that relief falls directly and completely upon 
the budget. With the cessation of the war boom the burden 
of relief, actual or contingent, is thus likely to become again 
the nightmare of any government in Newfoundland. 

Education, Before the great depression expenditure on 
education was approximately $1,000,000 a year. By 1933 


Relief* 



Number of Persons 




Year 

( Monthly Average ) 

Ex'penditure 



^ Able- 



Able- 




Bodied 

Stck 

Total 

Bodied 

Sick 

Total 

1933 



64,919 



$1,256,799 

1934 



52,306 



996,025 

1935 



51,624 



1,130,776 

1936 



61,424 



1.371.514 

1937 



50.278 



1. 144.330 

1938 

38,119 

11,318 

49.437 

837>732 

311.172 

1,148,904 

1939 

45.594 

12,542 

58,136 

1,008,682 

363,096 

1.371.778 

1940 

26,964 

13.213 

40,177 

610,624 

384.756 

995.380 

1941 

11,230 

II. 147 

22,377 

236,617 

340,560 

S 77 A 77 


* This table compiled from data supplied hj Mr. W. Halfyard, Statis- 
tician, Department of Public Health and Welfare, St. John’s. 

t Able-bodied and sick relief were not recorded separately until 1938. 
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this figure had been about halved.^ After the Commission of 
Government took office, services and salaries that had been 
reduced were restored to their former levels and facilities 
increased and improved, with the result that by the year 
1941-42 expenditures amounted to $1,643,000, for the year 
1943-44 to $2,032,000, while the estimates for 1944-45 provide 
for an expenditure of $2,463,700 with an additional sum of 
$360,000 for rebuilding and repairs of schools. Educational 
expenditures have been discussed at length elsewhere, and it 
has been pointed out that Newfoundland has still a consider- 
able distance to go before its educational system can be said 
to be on an equivalent basis to that of other English-speaking 
countries. 

Natural Resources, Expenditure in relation to those 
industries that depend directly upon the natural resources, 
namely, agriculture, fishing, forestry and mining, have not 
been particularly large, although it has constituted an appre- 
ciable percentage of total expenditures. For the eight years, 
1934-35 to 1941-42, the average annual expenditure for these 
four primary industries was a little over $1,300,000, but as 
some revenue received was directly related to those industries, 
and as some of the expenditure on developmental projects 
was later repaid, the average net cost was approximately 
$1,000,000. A considerable expansion in expenditures under 


1 


Education 


Year 

Receifts 

Disburs&ments 

Deficit 

1933-1934 

$ 

$ 517.661 

$ 517,661 

1934-1935 

77 ,i 02 t 

716,806 

716,806 

1935-1936 

956,167 

879,065 

1936-1937 

19,646 

1,056,681 

1,037,035 

1937-1938 

19,902 

1,126,688 

1,106,786 

1938-1939 

20,638 

1,284,1 10 

1,263,472 

1939-1940 

22,509 

1.453.780 

1,431,271 

1 940- 1 94 1 

23,851 

1.531,508 

1,507,657 

I 94 I-I 942 

23,080 

1,662,921 

1,639,841 

1942-1943 

27.517 

1,691,164 

1,665,647* 

1943-1944 

30,958 

2,065,776 

2,024,818 

1944-1945 

30,841 

2 , 545.530 

2,506,689 


t Includes $41,002 transferred from the Teachers’ Pension Fund, an 
item that does not recur. 


t Nine months, owing to change in fiscal year. 
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the head of fisheries has taken place in later years, but this 
has been largely on two items: equalization payments on salt 
fish exports financed by a special export levy on the trade 
and thus not representing a net increase in expenditure; and 
direct expenditures or subsidies on shipbuilding to encourage 
modernization of the industry/ 

Although expenditures on natural resources have increased 
considerably it may well be doubted whether they are yet 
adequate to the need. Expenditures to conserve or develop 
natural resources are of the nature of social investment from 
which the community and the state may be expected over the 
years to reap returns. In a country in which the ^^cream” of 
natural resources has been skimmed off, or natural resources 
are not rich in quantity or of great variety, developmental 
expenditures are likely to be proportionately more costly 
because of the greater effort required to bring them into, or 
maintain them in, profitable production. Scientific and 
technical services of a high order are likely under such circum- 
stances to be required. Since the provision of such services 
is costly, it may well be that the Newfoundland economy is not 
sufficiently productive to carry of itself the required scientific 
and technical services. Recourse has been had to borrowing 
scientific and technical personnel from Canada and the United 
Kingdom from time to time, but this would appear to be less 
efficient than a competent local staff provided with adequate 
equipment and employed continuously on study of the 
Island’s problems. 

Posts and Telegraphs. Before the establishment of the 
Commission of Government, the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs was running a substantial deficit. In recent years 
that deficit has been converted into a surplus. This is the 
only service that, apart from the exceptional circumstances 
brought about by war, shows any sign of being able to operate 
without a loss, but this favourable showing has been achieved 
by charging higher rates than are common in western 
countries.^ 

^ See Statistical Affendix^ Table 17, for expenditures on Natural 
Resources. 

^ See table “Posts and Telegraphs’’ appended p. 203. 
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REVENUE^ 

Customs and Excise Duties. In the past from two-thirds 
to three-quarters of Newfoundland’s revenue has been raised 
from customs and excise duties, principally customs. This is 
what might be expected in an economy that is not highly 
industrialized and where the vast majority of incomes are 
very low. For the most part the customs tariff is on an 
ad valorem basis, with the result that returns fluctuate not 
only according to the volume of imports but in accordance 
with prices as well. The rates are substantial, and when the 
Royal Commission surveyed the circumstances of Newfound- 
land in 1933 it felt that the rates were so high as to have 
reached, if not passed, the point of diminishing returns. 
After the Commission of Government took office, rates on 
essentials were reduced. With the onset of the war a general 
import tax of 7 VI per cent, was imposed but later removed 
from the more essential commodities. Recent budgets also 
foreshadow some downward revision.^ But many of the 
items in the customs tariff carrying high rates of duty are 
necessities even for the lowest income groups. The customs 
returns for 1940-41, for example, show that about 28 per cent, 
of the total returns from the customs tariff was derived from 

^ See Statistical Affendix, Table 18. 

^ See Budget Sfeech^ April 5, 1944. 



Posts and 

Telegraphs (see p. 

202) 


Year 

Receifts 

Disbursements 

Deficit 

(-) «• 



Surflus 

(+) 

1933-1934 

$ 576,134 

$ 736,330 

(-) $ 

160,196 

1934-1935 

537,626 

713,229 

(-) 

175,603 

1935-1936 

655,027 

671,778 

(-) 

16,751 

1936-1937 

978,875 

7 i 3>542 

(+) 

265,333 

1937-1938 

974,885 

695,687 

(-f) 

278,998 

1938-1939 

764,913 

784,511 

(-) 

19,598 

1939-1940 

813,721 

770,030 

( + ) 

43,691 

1 940- 1 94 1 

916,103 

792,129 

(-f) 

123,974 

1941-1942* 

1,199,921 

992,576 

(+) 

207,345 

1942-1943 

i, 077 i 353 

1,020,809 

(-f) 

56,544 

1943-1944 

1,775,673 

1,246,460 

(+) 

529,213 

1944-1945 

1,641,337 

1.331.953 

(-f) 

309,384 


* Nine months, owing to change in fiscal year. 
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the following eight items; clothing, sugar, preserved milk, 
fresh meat, confectionery, tea, coal, cotton goods. 

Originally designed for revenue and still primarily governed 
by this consideration, the Newfoundland tariff has been 
adjusted from time to time to provide protection for home 
industries. Thus, although Newfoundland has a large short- 
age of agricultural products, relatively high rates of duty are 
levied on nearly all agricultural products that can be pro- 
duced in Newfoundland, as for example, grains, hay, 
vegetables, poultry, live stock, fresh or processed meats. On 
the other hand, seed grain and live stock for breeding purposes 
are admitted free. Machinery for mining, for the pulp and 
paper industry, for the fishing industry and for manufacturing 
generally is admitted free or at low rates. Raw or partly 
processed materials to be used in local manufacturing, as for 
example, wheat for milling and cloth for manufacturing 
clothing, are admitted free or favoured by substantial draw- 
backs. 

There can be little doubt that the tariff has had some 
influence in encouraging local industries. Tet the smallness 
of the domestic market prevents the economy of large-scale 
production. For the same reason there is little competition 
between domestic producers catering to the local market. 
The prices of domestically produced goods thus tend to be 
set by the prices at which competitive imported products can 
be sold. However desirable a diversification of industry may 
be, there can be little doubt the Newfoundland tariff tends 
to raise very substantially the level of internal prices of most 
consumers’ goods, a condition which bears heavily on the 
lower income groups, and accounts in some measure for their 
generally low standards of living. 

Income and Corporation Taxes. Income taxes on persons 
and corporations and business taxes of various kinds have not 
until recently played a very important part in the tax system 
of Newfoundland. Until the fiscal year 1940-41 the total of 
these taxes did not amount to as much as one-eighth of the 
total revenue. Since then rates and special war taxes, as well 
as improved business conditions, have considerably increased 
the total returns in these taxes both absolutely and relatively. 
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In 1944-45 about 30 per cent, of the total revenue was derived 
from these taxes — over $9,825,000 from income and corpora- 
tion taxes with $9,800,000 more from the excess profits tax and 
$183,000 from non-resident tax on profits and interest. 

But even before the war these sources of revenue were 
becoming more important, both in terms of revenue produced 
and in terms of the number of taxpayers, as is evident from 
the following table: 


Personal Income and Corporation Income Taxes^ 


Corf oration 

Income Taxes 

Personal Income Taxes 



Amount 


No, of Tax- 




Collected 


fayers with 



of 

( nearest 

No, of 

Incomes over 

Amount 

Year 

Co?s 

1,000 ) 

Taxfayers 

$10,000 

Collected 

1934 

540 

$ 718,000 

1,271 

48 

$185,000 

1936 

642 

874,000 

1,726 

63 

221,000 

1938 

72s 

1,053,000 

2,084 

75 

262,000 

1940 

753 

1,124,000 

2,250 

79 

351,000 

1941 

843 

1,997,000 

2,299 


440,000 


The increase in the number of taxpayers within the groups 
subject to income tax at rates prevailing for the period is 
encouraging. Although no figures beyond 1941 are available 
it would appear that the number of taxpayers has increased 
substantially during the present war. While the whole period 
is too short to draw anything but tentative conclusions as to 
the distribution of income, it seems that the number of 
persons in the middle and upper income groups has been 
increasing substantially. If so, the personal income tax may 
become an increasingly important source of revenue, even at 
existing rates. 

Newfoundland income tax rates, particularly those on 
personal income, have sometimes been criticised as being 
unduly low. The rates during the war, as pointed out else- 
where,^ have been lower than in Canada and other countries 
at war, but as against this should be placed the great increase 

^ From statistics kindly provided by tlie Secretary of Finance. See also 
Table 18, Statistical Affendix, 

^ See Chapter Xlll. 
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in the cost of living and the much larger proportion of taxes 
paid indirectly through the customs tariff. Pre-war rates 
are a fairer basis of comparison. Space forbids any detailed 
examination, but a cursory survey of Newfoundland’s personal 
income tax system indicates that in 1939 it was somewhat 
higher in nearly all brackets, and especially in the lower 
brackets, than that of the Dominion income tax of Canada. 
But in 1939 Canadians in seven of the nine provinces also 
paid income taxes to the provinces or their municipalities, 
though there were wide differences in the provincial rates. 
Newfoundland rates would, however, seem to have been quite 
comparable to the combined Dominion-Provincial rates for all 
except the four western provinces. The following table^ 
illustrates the situation for three income tax groups as of 1937. 

Total Income Taxes Payable in St. John’s and Representative 
Canadian Cities in 1939 by a Married Man with no Children t 
(prior to war increases in both countries) 

Gross Income 


Tax payable by resident of 

$Z,ooo 

$10,000 

$100,000 

Halifax, N.S. 

$30.00 

$ 540.00 

$32,518.50 

St. John, N.B. 

30.00 

636.00 

35,283.50 

Montreal, Que 

33-00 

655.20 

39,022.20 

Toronto, Ont. 

44-SS 

778.70 

39,929.54 

Victoria, B.C. 

60.00 

1,051.00 

55,513-50 

St. John’s, Nfld. 

60.00 

768.00 

37,224.00 


t Assuming in Canadian examples all earned income in 
$3,000 and $10,000 brackets, and $14,000 earned income in 
$100,000 bracket. 


In most modern tax systems the personal income tax has 
come to play a much more important role than in that of 
Newfoundland. This is no doubt due in part to the con- 
venience of collection, but in part also it is due to the growing 
belief that the personal income tax is perhaps the fairest 
method of raising revenue, as well as the least damaging to 

Adapted from Table Refort of Royal Commission Dominion-Provin- 
cial Relations. Ottawa, I 94 *^> Vol. II, p. m. For comparison of war-time 
rates see p. 228 this volume. 
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the economy. But there would be difficulties in the way of 
reorganizing Newfoundland’s revenue system to rely primarily 
on the personal income tax. Assuming conditions like those 
prevailing before the war, in order to increase revenues it 
would be necessary to increase rates and lower exemptions. 
Many incomes are so very low that the costs of collection in 
proportion to the revenue raised might be high. Again, in 
the case of many incomes, as for example, those of fishermen 
and farmers, a large proportion of the income is in kind rather 
than in cash, and such income is always difficult to estimate 
for purposes of taxation. Moreover, a large proportion of 
the income-earning population are workers on their own 
account rather than salary- or wage-earners, a condition which 
increases the difficulty of collection. Finally, there is the 
traditional objection of Newfoundlanders to direct taxation. 
A customs tariff is a much simpler, and politically easier, 
method of collecting public revenue in a non-industrial 
economy such as that of Newfoundland, even if such a tax 
bears more heavily on lower income groups. But every 
advance toward reliance on the personal income tax and away 
from a tariff for revenue will undoubtedly tend towards 
shifting the burden of government to those most able to 
carry it. 

Corporation Taxes, Corporation taxes are also becoming 
a more important source of revenue, especially corporation 
income taxes, total revenue from this source increasing from 
^718,000 in 1934 to $1,996,600 in 1941. But the relatively 
small amount of corporate business in Newfoundland in 
comparison with more highly industrialized countries limits 
the productivity of this tax. Income tax rates before the 
war were 12 per cent, on net profits and 25 per cent, surtax, a 
total equivalent to the basic Dominion rate of 15 per cent, 
in Canada, though in Canada every province also levied a 
variety of corporation taxes, partly on an income basis, 
partly on the privilege of doing business. On the whole, 
corporate business in Newfoundland appears to have been 
taxed much more lightly than similar business in Canada 
which was usually faced with double, and if carrying on 
business in several provinces, with multiple taxation, both on 
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income and on the privilege of doing business as a corpora- 
tion/ 

But there is no unanimity among authorities as to the 
desirability of taxes on corporations, and especially of such 
taxes as tend to increase the cost of doing business and thus 
to increase the cost of the product or the service. Low costs 
of production are particularly important for Newfoundland 
corporations doing business in highly competitive export 
markets. A superficial survey of the corporation tax struc- 
ture in Newfoundland, however, leads to the impression that 
the methods of taxing corporations employed by Newfound- 
land do not on the whole increase costs seriously since these 
taxes are primarily on profits rather than on the privilege of 
doing business. Some tax authorities, however, would question 
the wisdom of taxes on corporate profits, the argument being 
that it lessens the incentives to efficiency and that the tax 
should be paid by the ultimate recipient of the profits, 
namely the shareholder. Into the theoretical merits of this 
argument there is no need to enter here; suffice it to note that 
in the case of the mining and pulp and paper industries, the 
banks, the insurance companies and certain other corporations 
doing business in Newfoundland most of the shareholders are 
non-residents, a condition which would appear to strengthen 
the case for the corporation income tax since it would be 
difficult to levy an equitable income tax on the recipient 
of profits domiciled abroad. Although on the whole rates of 
corporation income taxes appear to have been considerably 
lower than in Canada (counting provincial taxes), it would 
be hazardous, without prolonged study of the problem, to 
venture an opinion whether rates could be increased in 
normal times beyond those of the pre-war period without 
discouraging enterprise and efficiency in production. 

Succession Duties. Succession duties have played a very 
insignificant part in Newfoundland’s tax system. The highest 
returns from this source in the period 1933-34 1940-42 were 

^ This situation has been temporarily remedied by the agreement 
between the Dominion and the provinces for the duration of the war, 
whereby the provinces withdrew from corporation taxes in return for fixed 
Dominion subsidies. 
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reached in 1934-35 when $163,000 was collected. The rates 
ranged from i per cent, on estates over $1,000 but not 
exceeding $2,500 to 25 per cent, on estates over $2,000,000. 
Much smaller estates than in many countries were thus taxed. 
The Canadian provinces, for example, levied only a very low 
rate or none at all on estates below $20,000. In the upper 
brackets although rates were considerably lower than the 
rates of the United Kingdom and of other European countries, 
they were roughly up to Canadian and United States pre-war 
levels. There were, however, great variations in rates as 
between the provinces in Canada and as between the states 
of the United States. Moreover, both in Canada and the 
United States there has been considerable double and even 
multiple taxation in succession duties when estates or bene- 
ficiaries were distributed among different taxing authorities. 
Thus in fact the levy on many estates in Canada and the 
United States has been substantially higher than in New- 
foundland. 

While it is possible that the rates in Newfoundland could 
be increased without discouraging enterprise, it would appear 
doubtful, in view of the small yield in the past, whether any 
very large source of revenue is being overlooked. In any 
event succession duties are in the nature of windfalls, especially 
in a small population such as that of Newfoundland, and not a 
consistent source of revenue. 

Liquor Profits, Liquor profits have become an important 
source of revenue in recent years, as in most Canadian 
provinces, especially if it is kept in mind that the total revenue 
from liquor includes not only profits on commercial operations 
but import duties as well. From 1933-34 to 1941-42 revenue 
from liquor profits ranged from a low of $149,000 to a high 
of $1,130,000.^ Liquor profits, however, tend to fluctuate 
in accordance with economic conditions. 

Royalties, Income from natural resources, principally in 
the form of rents and royalties, contribute to the revenue of 
the Island, but this source is not very productive, first, because 

^ The figures in Table 18 of the Statistical Affendix for Board of 
Liquor Control are for the amounts paid in to the Exchequer hj the Board, 
and differ from the figures for profits. 
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many of the resources were alienated from the Crown years 
ago; and second, because it appeared to be necessary to give 
liberal terms to corporations developing the natural resources 
in order to induce them to operate in the Island. From 
1933-34 to 1941-42 income from natural resources did not 
exceed ^246,000 in any one year, and fell as low as $97,000. 
Whether, disregarding legal difficulties arising from existing 
property rights, substantial revenues could be raised from 
royalties without discouraging production, however, appears 
doubtful. Royalties on the exploitation of natural resources 
are in effect a tax on production and thus tend to increase 
costs. As has been repeatedly stressed, an important consid- 
eration for Newfoundland is low-cost production in order to 
maintain a competitive position in external markets. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the basic problem 
of public finance facing any Newfoundland government, 
whatever its form, is the low taxable capacity of the economy 
because of its relatively low productivity. There are no official 
estimates of the national income and in any event any esti- 
mate must be largely conjectural in view of the scarcity of 
statistics on such relevant matters as production in agriculture, 
actual returns to fishermen for produce sold and supple- 
mentary income of fishermen and others who derive part of 
their income in kind. But a rough estimate made for this 
study indicates that the per capita national income for the 
years 1936-1939 was of the order of $150, whereas the per 
caput national income for the lowest province in Canada 
during these years was about $193 and the figure for all 
Canada was of the order of $375.^ This figure for Newfound- 
land is admittedly more of a guess than an estimate and must 
therefore not be taken too seriously. Nevertheless, it tends 
to confirm one^s impression as to the productivity of New- 
foundland in comparison with that of Canada. If the 
national income is anywhere near this figure, it is obvious that 
the total amount that can be diverted to governmental 

^ See estimate of national income in Statistical Affmdix. The national 
income probably more than doubled during the war but it would be futile 
to predict how far this represents a permanent increase. 
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services must be small. The methods of collection and the 
purposes to which public funds are devoted are, of course, 
important. But efficiency and frugality cannot compensate 
for lack of taxable capacity. 

We are now in a position to summarize briefly the main 
conclusions with respect to public finance. 

1. Although the debt burden has been materially reduced, 
thanks to assistance from the United Kingdom taxpayer, and 
although Newfoundland will have a comfortable backlog of 
credit for post-war reconstruction, due to the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of the war, there is no reason to believe that the 
long-term condition of budget deficits is at an end. 

2. Although the supply of domestic capital has been 
increasing, it would not appear likely that the Newfoundland 
government can in the future meet its loan requirements for 
public investment or deficits on ordinary account by internal 
borrowing alone. 

3. On the whole, governmental expenditures on capital 
account have not been sufficiently productive, directly or 
indirectly, to meet the interest charges on the capital outlay, 
and there is little reason to believe that this general situation 
will be different in the future, though it may well be otherwise 
in the case of particular items of public investment. 

4. In view of the inadequacy of many governmental 
services, especially welfare and educational services, in relation 
to the need, and in view of the probable demand of the people 
of Newfoundland for services roughly comparable to those of 
other English-speaking peoples, a substantial increase over 
pre-war budgets on the basis of pre-war prices may be antici- 
pated. 

5. A serious weakness of Newfoundland’s financial position 
is the contingent liability of relief which, in the absence of a 
cushion of insurance and the absence of local or municipal 
government, falls completely and directly on the budget. 

6. A shift towards greater reliance on taxes on income 
and correspondingly less reliance on import taxes would tend 
to adjust the burden of taxation in accordance with capacity 
to carry it. 

7. The basic difficulty of public finance is the low taxable 
capacity of the economy due to its relatively low productivity. 



XII 

THE COMMISSION OF GOVERNMENT 



f I IHE Commission of Government which was established 

I in 1934 has consisted of six Commissioners, each in 
charge of a particular Department of Government, and 
the Governor who acts as Chairman. Three of the Commis- 
sioners have been Newfoundlanders and three from the United 
Kingdom. Newfoundland Commissioners have held the port- 
folios of Justice (now Justice and Defence), Health and 
Welfare, and Education and Home Affairs; the others. Finance, 
Public Works, and Natural Resources. Normally United 
Kingdom Commissioners have been appointed from the 
Colonial Service or similar services, or from the Treasury; 
their previous training has given no assurance that they had 
any particular knowledge of Newfoundland’s problems or the 
local environment. Usually they have held office for three 
years only, a period of time insufficient to enable them to 
become thoroughly familiar with their tasks and to formulate 
and carry through policies. 

The decade during which Newfoundland has been governed 
by Commission of Government has been an extremely difficult 
one for all countries. The first five years witnessed a slow 
world recovery from the worst depression of modern times; 
the second five years a descent into the most widespread war 
of history. The first five years were peculiarly painful to 
Newfoundland and little progress was made towards recovery; 
during the second five years Newfoundland came to experience 
the greatest period of prosperity it has ever known. But to 
the Commission of Government belongs neither blame for the 
depression, nor praise for the prosperity of wartime. The 
fact is that Newfoundland has been in the grip of world-wide 
forces over which no Newfoundland government, whatever 
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its form, could exercise any control. The best it could do was 
to adapt policy to circumstances. 

The policies of the Commission of Government have been 
touched upon incidentally under various topics already treated 
in this study and it remains only to summarize them briefly. 
In this chapter we shall deal almost entirely with the Com- 
mission’s policies before the war; the next chapter will discuss 
policies of wartime. 

The first important act of the Commission of Government 
after assuming office was the conversion of the funded debt to 
a 3 per cent, issue guaranteed by the United Kingdom. As 
pointed out in the preceding chapter, this step resulted in a 
saving of some $2,000, 000 in interest charges. Nevertheless, 
the budget was badly out of balance until 1940 when revenues 
were increased by wartime prosperity, the deficits being met 
meantime by the United Kingdom, and further long-term 
borrowing was thus avoided. With the problem of providing 
for budgetary deficits transferred to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the Commission of Government was free to turn 
its attention to the task of increasing the national income 
and improving welfare. The policy followed was designed to 
increase the productivity of existing industries, to encourage 
the establishment of new production units and to extend and 
improve health and welfare services. Its economic policies 
were not essentially different in principle from those followed 
by preceding governments in times of economic distress since 
Newfoundland first had a resident Governor. 

The fishing industry was most in need of assistance; its 
plight in 1934 was desperate. The Commission attempted 
various means. Direct assistance was given to the fishermen, 
first in the form of a rebate on salt, and later in the form of 
guaranteed minimum prices. With a view to improving the 
equipment in the industry a scheme of buying, building and 
reconditioning fishing vessels was begun in 1934. The scheme 
made available to the industry approximately one hundred 
new or reconditioned fishing vessels; but it was not a financial 
success, and in 1938 the Commission of Government reverted 
to the policy that had been followed by preceding governments 
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in Newfoundland for over half a century, of granting direct 
subsidies for the construction of fishing vessels. 

After a number of experiments with various forms of 
organization a Fisheries Board with extensive powers was 
established in 1936. Under the direction of the Board inspec- 
tion services have been increased and improved, standardiza- 
tion and improvement of grading practices have been effected, 
new bait services have been inaugurated and the number of 
bait freezers has been increased, and in co-operation with 
exporters marketing has been regulated and destructive price- 
cutting among Newfoundland merchants has been eliminated. 
Several unsuccessful attempts were made to attract outside 
capital to the fishing industry, but when the government- 
supported schemes fell through, local enterprise, benefitting, it 
may be presumed, from the Government’s experience, entered 
the field and gave promise of succeeding where outside enter- 
prise failed.^ In the period before Italy entered the war 
exporters of dried fish to Italy were guaranteed by an 
insurance scheme carried out under the Board’s direction 
against loss from Italy’s failure to provide foreign exchange. 
The Fisheries Board, though technically a part of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, has its own directing personnel 
and, in effect, leads a separate existence. Profiting from its 
mistakes, it has demonstrated the strength of its organization 
and personnel by developing consistent and continuous 
policies. 

The limiting factor during this period was markets. 
Sanctions against Italy, the civil war in Spain, the plight of 
the coffee industry which limited the buying power of Brazil, 
low prices for sugar and fruits which limited the buying power 
of the West Indies, the universal struggle for self-sufficiency 
with its attendant high tariffs, trade and exchange restrictions, 
these and other marketing conditions made the task of pulling 
the Newfoundland fishing industry through the 1930’s about 
the hardest that could have been imposed upon any govern- 
ment. But while prices had not risen to any great extent, 
and while the volume of dried cod exports was still below the 
pre-depression period, by 1939 the fishing industry was un- 

^ See Pt, I, Ch. III. 
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doubtedly much better organized to meet the new conditions 
of international trade. 

With the fishing industry chronically depressed the Com- 
mission of Government sought for, and endeavoured to 
develop, opportunities for employment in other industries. 
Agriculture, forestry and mining were all given a measure of 
attention. As part of a general policy to stimulate the agri- 
cultural industry, the government endeavoured by means of 
a many-sided educational campaign to improve farming and 
gardening practices. By means of cash bonuses an effort 
was made to increase the acreage under cultivation and to 
improve the quality of livestock, and experiments in land 
settlement were undertaken to increase the number of persons 
cultivating land. Data upon which to base a balanced 
judgment of the success that has attended the Government’s 
efforts are not available, but the character of the problem 
confronting the Government and the disadvantages under 
which agriculture labours in Newfoundland have already been 
discussed.^ 

The possibilities of expanding production in the forest 
industries were limited. Beyond the forest resources con- 
trolled by the newsprint interests there were few timbered 
areas where cutting could be increased without danger of 
seriously depleting the forest resources upon which people 
in the outports depended for their local and domestic needs. 
Although the Government in an agreement with the Bowater- 
Lloyd interests in 1938 secured an undertaking on the part 
of the company to increase the capacity of the Corner Brook 
mill, there was little any government could do to improve 
conditions in the newsprint industry owing to its dependence 
on external markets. The volume of forest products exported 
actually increased in the 1930’s, but values to as late as the 
year 1939-40 had not regained the 1930-31 peak. 

In the field of mining the Government made good progress 
with the investigation of known ore bodies and with the 
geological survey, and in an effort to stimulate mining it 
actually put prospectors into the field to discover new mineral 
deposits. But with the exception of the large iron ore deposits 

^ Ibid, 
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in Labrador which were discovered by private interests, no 
important new discoveries of minerals appear to have been 
made, although some discoveries merit further investigation. 
The volume of mineral products exported increased in the 
1930’s, and values exceeded the pre-depression peak in the 
years 1937-38 to 1939-40. This relatively good showing is 
attributable primarily to the mines at Buchans and to re- 
armament and war in the latter years of the decade, factors 
over which the Commission of Government had no control. 

Although the main line of the railway was put into fairly 
good condition in the 1920’s, the retrenchment policy of the 
early years of the depression had permitted the road to 
deteriorate and had led to the abandonment of some of the 
more unprofitable branch lines. The Commission of Govern- 
ment continued trimming off the branch lines that were 
incurring heavy losses but restored the main line to at least 
its pre-depression standard, while coastal steamship services 
were improved by the addition of several new vessels. A 
trans-insular highway begun in 1935 was abandoned because 
the cost had been seriously under-estimated, and thereafter 
the policy pursued was one of providing local highways for 
communities that showed some prospect of development or 
that were in urgent need of road connections to points on the 
railway or to ports serviced by the coastal steamers. The 
maintenance of highways was placed under the control of 
disti'ict road superintendents, the political patronage charac- 
teristic of highway maintenance under the former regime 
being thus done away with. 

The public services generally were greatly improved. 
Expenditures on public health more than doubled, as did 
those on education. But these advances have been discussed 
at length elsewhere.^ Less noticeable to the general public 
but of long-run importance was the improvement in admini- 
strative organization and in the civil service. Although the 
civil service of Newfoundland was probably never as subject 
to the spoils system as were those of some of the provincial 
governments of Canada or of some of the states of the United 
States, as the Amulree Report points out, it was nevertheless 

^ Pt. I, Ck XI. 
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weakened by the spoils system/ With the establishment of 
the Commission of Government there was no occasion for 
partisan interference with appointments or the operation of 
the service. In addition substantial improvement in its 
personnel occurred, a number of experienced British civil 
servants being brought in and a deliberate effort made to 
recruit able young Newfoundlanders, many of them with 
professional training. Departments were re-organized and 
responsibility channeled more directly through permanent 
heads. Accounting methods were improved and a beginning 
made in a statistical service. Yet the Commission was 
severely handicapped by lack of funds in establishing scientific 
and technical services which are so needed to develop and 
administer an economy suffering from lack of diversity and 
so vulnerable to external shocks as is that of Newfoundland. 
Yet in a community where virtually everything is on a small 
scale, the overhead cost of establishing adequate technical 
and scientific services would be very high. 

If in the main the Commission’s attempts to resuscitate 
Newfoundland in the pre-war period followed orthodox lines, 
there were various obstacles to any radical experiments, even 
assuming a solution of Newfoundland’s problems might thus 
have been found. In the first place, the Commissioners had 
by no means a completely free hand; they were subject to 
control, on the one hand, by the Dominions Office, and on the 
other, by local conditions and opinion. The climate of opinion 
in Newfoundland is extremely conservative on economic and 
social matters. Although responsible government was in 
eclipse, public opinion could still be aroused. The Commis- 
sion’s freedom of action to change the customary pattern was 
thus effectively limited. Compelled largely to depend on 
persuasion as a means of securing approval for change of 
policy, the Commission lacked the popular basis which govern- 
ment by persuasion demands. 

The Commission of Government was also severely 
restricted by lack of funds to risk any major experiments. 
The Commission and indirectly the Imperial government have 
been criticized for parsimony. The expenditure of another 

^ Off. cit., p. 86 
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£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 would not have added appreciably to 
the heavy load that the British taxpayer is carrying, but the 
problem was not merely that of handing out largesse. The 
primary purpose of establishing the Commission of Govern- 
ment was to put Newfoundland back on its feet financially, 
with a view eventually to restoring to it responsible govern- 
ment. There were no apparent large new resources to bring 
into production by governmental expenditures. The people 
were too few in numbers and the economy too small to justify 
economically large expenditures by government on capital 
equipment. Had the policy been followed of constructing 
extensive public works, and of establishing extensive social 
services, the mere maintenance of these new facilities and 
services might well have been beyond the fiscal ability of 
Newfoundland, and its prospect of becoming again a self- 
governing dominion would have faded into the very distant 
future. 

To be wise after the event, it may be suggested that the 
whole economic problem of Newfoundland should have been 
studied by a carefully selected commission and a plan drawn 
up along broad lines for a long-term policy of economic recon- 
struction. With such a plan before it the Imperial government 
could have assessed the political implications and, if satisfied 
that they would not be too distasteful to either the people of 
the United Kingdom or of Newfoundland, might then have 
proceeded to weigh the monetary cost, to make arrangements 
for the distribution of the financial burden, and to set to work 
the necessary technical staffs to complete detailed investi- 
gations and to supervise the various projects. It is only fair 
to add that the early 1930’s was a period of great confusion 
in the thinking, not only of statesmen but also of social 
scientists, and that the United Kingdom’s new policy of 
aiding colonial development, of which the Newfoundland 
experiment must be considered a part, was then only in the 
process of formation. 



XIII 

THE IMPACT OF THE WAR^ 

{By G. S. Watts) 

N ewfoundland m common with her North Ameri- 
can neighbours has experienced the full catalogue of 
now-familiar war problems; but beyond this generality 
resemblance in incidence largely ceases. This is owing to the 
unique characteristics of the Newfoundland economy which 
differentiate her in a rather surprising fashion. These have 
been fully described in foregoing sections; the economy’s com- 
parative simplicity, its extreme dependence on external outlets 
for its few staple exports and its equally decided reliance on 
external sources for most of the goods it consumes, the primi- 
tive and dispersed nature of its outlying settlements and its 
lengthy history of chronic depression and vulnerability; 
finally there is the unique and unforeseen role which New- 
foundland came to play in global war strategy. 

It is not necessary here to emphasize that Newfoundland 
entered the war in a condition to which the term semi- 
depressed scarcely does justice. Some improvements from the 
depths of the depression had occurred, it is true, but activity 
in 1939 was still only sufficient to afford the most meagre 
livelihood to the greater number of the inhabitants. The 
chief explanation, of course, was the chronically low state of 
the cod fishery. This was far from being offset by the improve- 
ment in the forest industries which at best make a moderately 
small contribution to employment. The institution of Govern- 
ment by Commission with its attending financial arrangements 
lightened the burden on the taxpayer, but generally speaking 

^ This chapter was prepared in the autumn of 1944 and set in type 
shortly thereafter since publication was then expected at an early date. 
In the final revision for printing it was thought to be an unnecessary expense 
to change the tense throughout since the basic findings appear to be unaffected 
by the course of events. 
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fell far short of providing positive help. When the war broke 
out there were more than 50,000, or one-sixth of the popu- 
lation in receipt of government relief. This was at a season- 
ably favourable time of the year: in the previous winter the 
number had on occasion been as high as 80,000. These figures 
show graphically but far from adequately the failure of 
Newfoundland to share fully even in the moderate recovery 
experienced elsewhere. 

The central themes of Newfoundland’s wartime history 
have been the consequences of American and Canadian defence 
works, the rise in prices and the problem of obtaining supplies. 
The initial impact of the war was gradual and comparatively 
mild. The pulp and paper industry and mining rose to peak 
capacity but the improvement in the fishery was slight. A 
few war orders were placed by the Government and there 
were some small defence undertakings but the combined 
effects of these were small. The only substantial improve- 
ment occurred in employment. Within a year or so enlistment 
in overseas forces including a Newfoundland forestry unit of 
3,000 in the United Kingdom, and the demands of the 
merchant marine had reduced unemployment to compara- 
tively small proportions. 

It is unnecessary to follow through the swift succession of 
events that focussed attention on Newfoundland as the bastion 
of North America after the fall of France. For present pur- 
poses the main point is the abruptness of the change in 
Newfoundland’s fortunes. By the winter of 1940-1941 the 
numerous American and Canadian projects developed in the 
summer and autumn were well underway. Nothing has yet 
been released regarding the dimensions of these combined 
undertakings but it was quite apparent well before the end of 
1941 that they were having extensive economic consequences. 
American and Canadian army staffs initially brought their 
own stores and skilled labour for the most part; the channels 
through which Newfoundland benefited most were in the 
employment of relatively unskilled labour on the bases, a 
heavy demand for longshoremen and other dockyard labour 
and the general stimulus of garrison spending. The effect of 
the base work on the local economy may best be measured 
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by the announcement that at the peak some 19,000 New- 
foundlanders had been directly employed on American and 
Canadian projects. 

The net result of Newfoundland’s sudden prominence in 
the military arena was the development in 1941 and 1942 of 
a boom resembling frontier days on the American continent. 
It centred in the Avalon Peninsula and to a lesser degree in 
certain outport areas such as Gander, Botwood and Stephen- 
ville. In the absence of any published data concerning the 
cost of the bases and their garrisons, and particularly on 
the amounts accruing to Newfoundland, one can only specu- 
late on their exact economic consequences, but on the 
basis of various indirect indications it may be concluded with 
confidence that their net effect was at least to double New- 
foundland’s national income; possibly the increase was a good 
deal more. And tending to be concentrated around St. John’s 
its impact was all the greater. That the base construction 
programme filled what might have been a very serious gap 
in the Newfoundland economy is indicated by the heavy 
going encountered by the staple industries. While part of 
their difficulties were attributable to the drift of labour into 
relatively better paid jobs, severe limitations on exports 
continued and were intensified by submarine warfare which 
destroyed not only general cargo vessels, but also ships 
designed specially for the Newfoundland trade. This brake 
on exports plus the need for allocating ships generally to more 
essential cargoes extended into early 1943 when the Battle of 
the Atlantic reached a climax around Newfoundland’s shores. 

After 1940 the other main feature of Newfoundland’s 
wartime experience was the extensive rise in prices. In terms 
of the cost-of-living index based on 1938 the increase to the 
Summer of 1944 was about 63 per cent. (56 per cent, based on 
1939). It is generally conceded that this understates the 
increase substantially. For most people the change must have 
come close to doubling the cost of living. Later increases were 
of smaller dimensions but the trend still appeared to be 
upward to the end of 1944. 

To a considerable degree the increase in prices has been 
owing to a chain of circumstances over which Newfoundland 
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has had little control. There have been considerable increases 
in costs in Canada and the United States, now the main sources 
of supply. For the Newfoundlander these increases are at the 
start greater than the Canadian or American encounters since 
Newfoundland is not eligible for the domestic subsidies of 
either country. Added to this there have been heavy increases 
in the cost of moving goods by sea, particularly during 1942 
and 1943. These include not only freight and insurance, but 
as well demurrage and other incidentals which mount high 
under unsettled conditions. Piled on top of these factors,, 
enough in themselves to cause substantial price increases, is 
a heavy customs tariff, in large part ad valorem, which 
applies to a large share of imports, luxuries and necessaries 
alike. It should be noted, however, that values for customs 
purposes are based on prices in the country of origin rather 
than landed costs; hence customs levies reflect only part of 
the higher costs involved in bringing goods to Newfoundland. 
Finally at the top of the pyramid are the storekeepers’ and 
importers’ profit margins, which are generally substantial. In 
consequence of this succession of stages the article which 
may have risen by a moderate amount abroad is likely to 
have increased several times the original rise when it reaches 
the consumer. 

Looking back it would appear to be possible to select 
instances where government action might have curbed or 
mitigated the rise in prices by various means such as con- 
trolling profit margins, the use of subsidies and the wider use 
of rationing. However, recognition must be taken of the 
difficulties involved in introducing complicated controls in an 
economy unequipped to provide the usual technical facilities 
and machinery, and in which dispersion and isolation of over 
half the population renders any programme of a kind 
applicable in other countries largely inappropriate. As for the 
use of the Government’s accumulated surplus for subsidy 
purposes, if these funds were currently used they would not 
be available after the war when the need may be greater. In 
1943 the Newfoundland government did establish a policy of 
fixing profit margins for imported goods, but so far it applies 
only to rationed commodities and coal. 
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From the supply side Newfoundland has not as a rule 
suffered relative to her neighbours though occasional cases of 
real hardship have occurred. Business establishments were 
comparatively well stocked even into 1943 owing to ability to 
obtain supplies in the United States and the traditional 
practice of carrying substantial inventories. Eventually 
shortages led to rationing of a few important consumer staples, 
but the reductions have been no more onerous than in Canada 
and the United States, if indeed they have been as severe. 
It has been necessary to take into account the fact that these 
items occupy a larger place in the Newfoundland diet than 
elsewhere. Such real shortages as have arisen have generally 
been traceable to difficulties in calculating the Island’s real 
needs, owing to the absence of the necessary statistical 
machinery and the distributive problems involved for the 
hundreds of outports. Since 1943 responsibility for keeping 
Newfoundland supplied with essential goods has been to a 
very large extent shared by Canada and the United States 
through their allocating machinery. At the same time New- 
foundland’s fish exports are subject to allocation by the 
Combined Food Boards. 

While the statistical data for measuring the incidence of 
these developments in prices, incomes and supplies is largely 
lacking, their pronounced character in a simple economy 
permits some conclusions. In the first place incomes appear 
to have risen at least as fast and probably faster than prices. 
In its totality, therefore, Newfoundland has gained if any- 
thing rather than lost. This reduces the problem to one of 
ascertaining the incidence of the changes between groups. 

Starting with the extremes, people with fixed incomes must 
have suffered severely, but these are comparatively few in 
number, and in the case of government employees fairly 
substantial supplements and bonuses have alleviated the 
strain if they have not corrected it. At the opposite end of 
the scale, the comparatively small merchant group must have 
enjoyed phenomenal gains in incomes and profits, which only 
to a moderate degree have been drained off in taxes. It may 
however be observed that in an economy such as Newfound- 
land’s a: high degree of variability in income is inevitable, and 
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up to a point high profits during periods of prosperity are 
simply the necessary offsets to frequently pronounced swings 
in the other direction. 

But the great bulk of the population, between these 
extremes, falls into two groups, one consisting of the urban 
class — mostly within the Avalon Peninsula — and approxi- 
mately half the population, and the other consisting of the 
rest of the Island where concentration of population is limited 
to a few relatively small industrial towns or fishing centres, 
such as Corner Brook, Grand Falls, Buchans, Burin, etc. 
The first group has undoubtedly made distinct gains as a 
result of base work and related defence projects. Incomes 
have sometimes increased several times over as a result of 
American and Canadian employers paying higher than local 
rates of pay. Equally important, where before the war one 
member of a family (which is characteristically large) was 
fortunate to be employed, when base work was at its height 
three or four might have steady work at higher pay. The 
retail stores and other distributive services and their help, 
the farmers, and so forth, have shared in the boom. 

The other main group has an urban industrial element in 
a few centres like Corner Brook and Grand Falls, but generally 
it predominantly depends on woods operations and fishing. 
This area, too, has benefited directly from local military 
projects, and as well through supplying labour to the Avalon 
Peninsula. But those who remained at home in their tra- 
ditional occupations must have felt a considerable squeeze 
as the prices of their few requirements rose (such items as 
tea, flour, molasses, barrelled beef, etc., advanced by high 
proportions) since until 1943 export staples failed to rise 
materially either in volume or price. For a time their position 
either deteriorated in absolute terms or failed to gain. 

So far comments have been limited to the period when 
the construction boom was at its height. The peak was 
reached late in 1942 and a slackening set in soon after. Early 
in 1943 the Government announced that about 10,000 New- 
foundlanders would be laid off in the first half of the year. 
There were accordingly serious grounds for misgivings for it 
appeared that instead of the prices-income ratio maintaining 
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something approaching an equilibrium as in the past, the 
former might continue to rise while the latter fell off sharply. 
That this situation did not occur to any serious extent is 
owing to a further combination of circumstances favourable 
to Newfoundland. 

Actually base work persisted longer and at higher levels 
than had been anticipated. Some Newfoundlanders were 
able to find employment in the United States and Canada 
under various schemes. Most important of all, the sudden 
and phenomenal improvement in shipping conditions during 
the spring of 1943 rendered effective an accelerated demand 
for Newfoundland’s exports, especially fish. Hence the problem 
of transferring back thousands of men to their former occu- 
pations, which had been greatly feared, proceeded smoothly 
and without effort and, as well, without serious loss of income. 
The 1944 budget declared that more men could have been 
used in the fishery than were available. Reports from the 
outports indicate higher cash incomes than have been 
experienced in years. It is not possible to say with assurance 
whether income levels are higher or lower than during the 
peak of the construction boom, but it is certain that the 
change, if any, has been small. More important, there has 
been a considerable redistribution, or levelling out of incomes 
during the transition, from the Avalon Peninsula, out into 
the outport areas which had previously been at a disadvantage. 
The transition therefore has pointed in the proper direction 
both from the point of view of an equitable adjustment of 
the immediate situation and also from the standpoint of 
peacetime considerations. 

In the foregoing account of the main developments in the 
economy, the writer has purposely refrained from employing 
the term ^‘inflation” to describe the boom that developed 
as base work progressed. Beyond being merely descriptive 
of a rise in prices, the use of this word relative to Newfound- 
land is erroneous and misleading. By inflation one generally 
means the rise of prices and incomes relative to quantities of 
goods available, in a largely self-contained economy and 
originating in a common cause. This was not the case in 
Newfoundland; the increases in prices, incomes and supplies 
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of goods available were determined by independent consider- 
ations and their tendency to strike a balance was largely 
fortuitous. Rather than being a function of government 
financial policy, economic developments in Newfoundland 
were largely beyond the Government’s power to control. In 
a self-contained economy an inflation generally produces 
stresses and strains and disequilibrium between successive 
stages in the productive processes that have damaging effects 
for years to come. This has not been the case in Newfound- 
land to the usual degree since so large a proportion of her 
requirements are imported and the opportunities for expand- 
ing capital equipment are limited. When prices drop the 
principal sufferers will be the merchants and importers, but 
under present circumstances they are unlikely to be caught 
with heavy inventories. On the other hand a serious problem 
of readjustment will arise when wages and earnings begin to 
settle down. While it must be evident to even the less 
observant Newfoundlanders that recent conditions have been 
too abnormal to be perpetuated indefinitely, there will have to 
be a sharp contraction in money incomes for many, even if 
Newfoundland remains considerably more prosperous than 
before the war. This is bound to cause grief. If the prosperous 
conditions of wartime in the fishing industry persist and are 
subject to gradual adjustment, it will do much to ease the 
transition. Finally, to place Newfoundland’s wartime develop- 
ments in their proper context, if a large proportion of New- 
foundlanders have bettered themselves during the war in 
terms of real income, the improvement has been from levels 
which before the war were abnormally low. 

The Commission of Government early in the war laid 
down as its guiding financial principle, that the Island would 
not be responsible directly for financing her war expenditures. 
Newfoundland volunteers would enlist in special units in the 
British forces or, if they desired, they could join the Canadian 
services. They would be trained, equipped and paid by these 
countries on the same basis as their own troops with the 
exception that Newfoundlanders in the British forces would be 
given supplementary allowances. At the same time New- 
foundland was expected to do her share financially through 
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taxes and loans, with such surpluses as accrued to be loaned 
on an interest-free basis to the British Government. These 
loans are to be repaid after the war when required. This is 
in direct contrast to the policy pursued during the First Great 
War when Newfoundland shouldered her own war burdens, 
but found herself in a serious plight during the ensuing 
depression. Unforeseen circumstances have raised the Govern- 
ment’s revenues far beyond anticipations. These develop- 
ments have been discussed elsewhere and it is unnecessary to 
repeat them in detail here. From the long term sense this 
policy of conserving surplus revenues to provide for develop- 
ment and readjustments after the war has worked well. But 
from the more immediate point of view the lack of connection 
between Newfoundland’s considerable contributions to the 
war in physical terms {i.e., manpower, etc.) and the financing 
of loans to the United Kingdom has perhaps resulted in less 
enthusiasm for the latter than would otherwise be the case. 

It is quite outside the limits of this survey to speculate on 
Newfoundland’s future fortunes. Nevertheless the Island has 
been subjected to wartime conditions long enough to permit 
some broad conclusions regarding their effects on the future. 
Resuming consideration of the Government’s financial policy, 
long-term consequences of the war on traditional principles 
are clearly evident in two directions. It has made possible 
and stimulated a departure from almost coihplete dependence 
on customs as a source of revenues to a considerable develop- 
ment of direct taxes. Before the war the office of the assessor 
showed annual revenues of less than $1,500,000, whereas in 
1943-44 they were $7,800,000. It is unlikely that Newfound- 
land will be able to shift over to the degree of reliance on 
direct taxes which prevails in wealthier countries. Neverthe- 
less a good deal of improvement bas occurred and it is the 
expressed aim of the Government, as stated in the 1944 
budget, to reduce customs levies as soon as the necessary 
machinery can be established for a more efficient collection of 
direct taxes. There is a hint, too, in the latest budget, that 
in the event of a fall in revenues, still greater reliance may be 
placed on direct taxes. 
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The current level of income taxes, along with comparable 
levels in Canada and the United Kingdom are shown in the 
following actual examples of taxes payable by a married man 


without children: 

Income 

N e'wfoundland 

Canada ^ 

U.K* 

% 3,000 

$ 86 

$ 584 

$ 743 

5,000 

257 

1,378 

1,577 

7,000 

542 

2,285 

2,437 

10,000 

1,254 

3,762 

4,047 

20,000 

4,674 

10,279 

10,601 


It will be noted that these rates, inaugurated in 1943, are well 
below comparable rates elsewhere. This is so in all brackets. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that a substantial part of 
the difference in these same brackets, particularly the middle 
ones, is made up by indirect levies under the unusually high 
customs tariff in Newfoundland. 

One of the consequences of war conditions and the sharp 
expansion in revenues has been that expenditures on social 
services which were rising before the war, have increased 
greatly. Before the war such services were much below com- 
parable expenditures elsewhere, and even at their expanded 
levels they fail considerably to equal corresponding activities 
in Canada or the United States. It is difficult to see how once 
instituted these improvements can be reduced after the war 
when lower levels of revenues ensue. These increases — 
amounting to several millions and equal to perhaps one third 
or more of total pre-war revenues — ^have in effect much the 
same inflexibility as debt service. It remains to be seen how 
the added burden will be handled after the war when revenues 
begin to contract; this will be one of the Government’s most 
serious problems. 

The war has left Newfoundland with only minor additions 
to her traditional sources of livelihood in the form of new 
industries with an assured future. Some Newfoundlanders 
hope that the maintenance involved in the various defence 
works will be extensive enough to render them equivalent to 
some of the leading industries as a source of income. This, 

* Exclusive of compulsory savings; earned income in all cases. 
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however, seems optimistic, even if conditions prompt their 
being maintained in first class condition. If peace seems 
assured, maintenance might be cut to the unavoidable mini- 
mum. Newfoundlanders are also hopeful that the impetus 
given to trans-ocean flying will have enduring benefits for 
them. Here again the outlook is not too encouraging. The 
more authoritative calculations throw a good deal of cold 
water on the earlier glowing predictions of the aircraft 
involved and the necessary facilities. 

One consequence of the war has been a renewed zeal 
among Newfoundlanders to explore the natural resources of 
their country. This has resulted in a series of official surveys 
which have been released. For the most part they confirm 
previous convictions that outside of fishing these resources 
have definite limits, some of which have been already reached. 
This is probably so in forestry and mining. Mixed farming 
holds out some promise; there are some tracts of arable land 
on the west coast and in the centre of the Island that might 
be operated on a subsistence basis in conjunction with woods 
operations. 

Short of some wholly unforeseen development, however, 
Newfoundland’s future potentialities are thrown back squarely 
on its traditional bulwark, the fishing industry. Recognizing 
this the Government has earmarked a substantial share of its 
accrued surplus to reorganize and modernize the fishery. 
While maintaining their traditional cures, the authorities pin 
their hopes for expansion in the fresh and frozen trade and in 
the improvement of equipment and methods. Having regard 
for Newfoundland’s strategic situation for the fish trade and 
primitive character of her methods before the war in contrast 
to those of the major competitors, it will be interesting to 
observe the consequences of the thoroughgoing changes to 
which the Government in co-operation with industry is 
committed. 

When sufficient time has elapsed to permit a proper 
evaluation of the war’s consequences on Newfoundland it is 
not improbable that the most important effects of the war 
will be the least tangible, that is to say those arising from the 
general ‘^‘^stirring up” of an isolated community by the 
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“invasion” of outsiders. An insular people, whose way of 
life differs considerably from their neighbours, Newfound- 
landers have been disturbed and at times dismayed by the 
developments of the past few years. With the best of will 
on all sides, troublesome problems have arisen. Wt it is 
difficult to escape the conviction that the net ultimate effect 
will be to Newfoundland’s gain. Thousands of American and 
Canadian troops stationed there for lengthy periods, and for 
whom Newfoundland was but a name on the map as little 
known as if it were in the Antipodes, have developed an 
understanding of and sympathy for the problems of their 
neighbour. It is not outside the bounds of possibility that 
Newfoundland will emerge with a larger tourist trade. On 
the other side of the picture the vicissitudes of war have 
resulted in Newfoundlanders becoming acquainted with the 
mainland through governmental and business contacts on a 
scale never equalled before. The extension of Trans-Canada 
Airlines facilities to St. John’s means that Newfoundlanders 
are now but a few hours removed from Canadian and 
American centres where formerly it was a matter of days. 
One cannot at this time assess the consequences of all this, 
but their combined effect cannot but be of great importance 
in years to come. 



XIV 

PROSPECTIVE 

A S the previous chapter has indicated, Newfoundland is 
likely to emerge from the war with an economy not 
essentially different from that of pre-war years. It 
remains, however, to examine briefly the probable long-run 
economic consequences of Newfoundland’s new importance 
in defence and civil aviation. It may also be useful to sum- 
marize briefly some of the hard facts of Newfoundland’s 
economic and financial position which must be taken into 
account in public policy, whatever the shape of the post-war 
world may be. 

The establishment of United States and Canadian bases 
on Newfoundland territory on long-term tenure and the 
enormous sums spent there on defence facilities are evidence 
that neither the United States nor Canada is prepared to 
leave Newfoundland undefended in the future; but whether 
or not defence activities are likely to be an economic stimulus 
in peacetime remains doubtful. The presence of garrison 
troops would no doubt tend to enlarge the internal market^ 
but given relative stability in Western Europe after the war, 
establishments in Newfoundland might well be reduced to 
care and maintenance staffs with respect to many, if not all, 
defence properties. In any event, little in the way of further 
defence construction can be expected. But the international 
situation is yet far from clear and predictions as to the post- 
war defence policy of either Canada or the United States 
would be of little value. It may be, of course, that interest 
in Newfoundland as a defence area may induce greater consid- 
eration for it by both Canada and the United States in the 
matter of economic policy, but it would also be idle to 
speculate on this possibility. 
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With respect to civil aviation, it is probable that in the 
post-war era the world’s busiest transocean air-routes will lie 
across Newfoundland and Labrador. The economic impor- 
tance of these developments to Newfoundland will, however, 
depend upon a number of factors. In the first place, com- 
munications between Newfoundland and the mainland of 
North America and Newfoundland and Europe will no doubt 
be greatly improved, and this should tend to bring Newfound- 
land into closer commercial relations with other countries. 
But the new air services are scarcely likely to be carriers of 
Newfoundland’s exports, which are virtually all of low value 
relatively to bulk and weight. 

It has been widely assumed in Newfoundland that air 
fields could be made a source of revenue to the Newfoundland 
government and a stimulus to employment and business. Such 
developments, however, largely depend upon the extent to 
which Newfoundland fields will be used in trans-Atlantic 
travel. It should not be overlooked that the increasing range 
and size of aircraft, and the margin between take-off load and 
safe-landing load, especially in the case of the large new 
commercial types, tend to make non-stop flights from metro- 
politan fields in eastern United States and Canada to United 
Kingdom or even continental fields commercially more prac- 
tical. Although use of Newfoundland fields for refuelling 
would permit planes to carry less fuel-load and possibly greater 
pay-load, the costs of landing and servicing would tend to 
off-set these advantages. The higher the charges for landing 
and servicing, the less likelihood there would be that New- 
foundland fields would be used extensively. 

The cost of maintenance of facilities for civil aviation in 
the Newfoundland-Labrador region will be an important 
consideration. It may be assumed that existing airfields, and 
ground, meteorological and radio facilities which have been 
constructed or expanded by Canada or the United States will 
in a large measure be convertible to purposes of civil aviation, 
and that the capital costs thereon will be largely, if not wholly, 
met by Canada and the United States as part of their war 
effort. Civil aviation in the Newfoundland-Labrador region 
will, therefore, likely begin without the handicap of having 
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to meet the large capital costs for ground facilities. But climatic 
conditions and the costs of transportation of supplies for 
airfields are likely to make maintenance costs heavy, especially 
in the case of Goose Bay airfield which has no railway com- 
munications and is accessible by sea for less than six months 
of the year. Estimates of the number of planes likely to 
use North Atlantic routes vary widely but some responsible 
authorities on transportation place the maximum at about 
fifteen planes daily each way. Even if it is assumed that all 
planes would use Newfoundland or Labrador fields, the unit 
cost per plane for the services provided would certainly be 
high, probably considerably higher than the charges which 
could be imposed without driving away traffic. The pro- 
vision of services for civil aviation, far from being a profitable 
enterprise for the Newfoundland government, may very well 
be too costly a service for Newfoundland to provide without 
outside help, even if capital costs are entirely written off. 

The development of civil aviation may nonetheless provide 
some employment and some local business. Extensive meteor- 
ological and radio services and the maintenance of certain 
Newfoundland and Labrador fields will be required, whatever 
the traffic. Some of these services might, of course, be 
provided by Canada or the United States as incidental to 
defence arrangements, but a considerable civilian staff is also 
likely to be required. Some employment both in skilled and 
unskilled labour as well as in highly technical vocations and 
administrative posts is thus likely to be available to New- 
foundlanders. It would be equally fitting that Newfoundland 
business establishments should enjoy whatever local business 
develops from civil aviation. But at best such developments 
are not likely to have a major influence on the economy of 
the Island. 

The long-run economic consequences of Newfoundland’s 
new role in defence and civil aviation are thus problematical. 
Other effects of the war upon Newfoundland’s productive 
equipment appear to be slight. There have been no advances 
in industrialization comparable with those in Canada and the 
United States; no new resources as yet proved to be of 
substantial importance have been brought into production; 
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and no radical changes in the techniques of production appear 
to have been developed. Except for the improvement in the 
Government’s financial position, and probably in the liquidity 
of many Newfoundland businesses, Newfoundland will face 
the immediate post-war era with an economy substantially the 
same as that of 1939- 

THE PROBLEM OF MARKETS 

If Newfoundland is to enjoy even a modest amount of 
prosperity in the post-war era it must have access to world 
markets. Few countries can prosper without international 
trade, but Newfoundland, which obtains from outside markets 
perhaps as much as 90 per cent, of what it consumes, simply 
must export if it is to survive. From Table No. 6 of the 
Statistical Appendix it can be seen that, on the basis of quin- 
quennial averages, for the fifty years from 1891 to 1940 the 
British Empire absorbed a low of 27.4 per cent, and a high 
of 49.3 per cent, of Newfoundland’s exports; the United 
Kingdom and countries on the continent of Europe, a low of 
47.7 per cent, and a high of 69.3 per cent.; the continent of 
Europe without the United Kingdom, a low of 19.6 per cent, 
and a high of 41. i per cent.; the North American continent, 
including the islands of the Caribbean, a low of 22.4 per cent, 
and a high of 40.8 per cent.; and the South American countries, 
principally Brazil, a low of 3.4 per cent, and a high of 22.4 
per cent. These few figures make it clear that a policy of 
continental self-sufficiency, or of hemisphere self-sufficiency, 
or of British Empire self-sufficiency, or of closed dollar blocs 
or sterling blocs, will do nothing but harm to Newfoundland, 
and that Newfoundland’s needs can be met only by an inter- 
national system in which trade is permitted to flow without 
being canalized by over-restrictive trade agreements and 
without being forced constantly to change its course by shift- 
ing trade barriers. 

But it is by no means certain that the kind of international 
trading system suitable to Newfoundland’s needs will be re- 
established after the war. Newfoundland of itself can do 
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little to bring it about; it must rely rather on the policies of 
the greater economic powers, but particularly on Great 
Britain and the United States. An immediate post-war 
problem for European countries is likely to be that of finding 
dollar exchange to purchase supplies from North America. 
The difficulty might be met in part by the extension by North 
American countries of long-term credits to European countries, 
but Newfoundland obviously could not contribute greatly to 
such a policy. 

As has been noted elsewhere, one of Newfoundland’s 
difficulties in the 1930’s was its dependence on the sterling 
area for the major proportion of its markets and on the dollar 
area for the major proportion of supplies. Although under 
the present system, where the Canadian dollar is legal tender 
in Newfoundland, the burden of converting sterling to dollars 
falls on Canada rather than on Newfoundland, these trading 
relationships may seriously affect prices whenever the dollar 
and the pound are in an unstable exchange relationship to one 
another. It has sometimes been suggested that Newfound- 
land’s trading position in the post-war world would be 
improved if it had its own currency and could tie it to sterling. 
But it is difficult to see how this would meet the post-war 
situation, since unless purchases of supplies could be largely 
shifted to the United Kingdom and other countries whose 
currencies were tied to sterling the burden of converting 
sterling to dollars would still remain, and would have to be 
carried by Newfoundland rather than as at present by Canada. 

Even assuming that a satisfactory exchange relationship 
can be established and maintained between the dollar and the 
pound — a very large assumption — it by no means follows that 
Newfoundland’s overseas’ markets will thereby be restored. 
European countries, the United Kingdom among them, may 
still be obliged to restrict purchases abroad in order to re- 
establish their own industries. This situation might very well 
limit sales of Newfoundland newsprint in the United Kingdom, 
where, in any event, there is likely to be stiff competition 
from Northern European sources. Although the European 
demand for iron ore for purposes of reconstruction will be 
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large, purchases may virtually be restricted to European 
sources, and for a time at least Newfoundland’s principal pre- 
war customer, Germany, may be out of the market for a time 
at least. Fishing is likely to be resumed at an early date by 
European fishing interests, and European fishing grounds, 
which have had a long rest, are likely to be more productive 
for a time at least than before the war. There is also the 
possibility that small naval craft will be available at scrap 
prices for conversion to fishing vessels. Moreover, fishing on 
this side of the Atlantic by Europeans, former customers for 
Newfoundland dried fish, is now more feasible due to the 
development of long-range trawlers and floating fish-factories. 
Nevertheless, given the revival of international trade on a 
broad scale, there is good reason to assume that the Newfound- 
land dried-fish industry would be able to meet all competitors 
because it has the advantages of proximity to perhaps the 
largest fishing grounds in the world, of long experience in the 
trade and of a labour force skilled in the production of dried 
fish. A positive policy on the part of the Great Powers to 
raise the standards of living of backward areas wmuld almost 
certainly stimulate the Newfoundland industry. Dried fish is 
a low-cost but highly nutritive protein product which large 
numbers of mankind now chronically in want would gladly 
take. How far “Freedom from Want” for backward people can 
become a principle of international economic policies remains 
to be seen, but even a few steps along the road might have 
wide repercussions on the Newfoundland industry. 

But only in times of abnormal markets has the dried-fish 
industry provided reasonably decent incomes to producers. 
The development of additional, and preferably higher-priced, 
products and markets for them is therefore essential. The 
programme discussed elsewhere of modernizing the industry 
and encouraging the production of fresh fish and of by- 
products is most promising, but its success will depend largely 
on the opening of new markets. The United States is the 
most obvious market for fresh fish products by reason of 
proximity, size and developed refrigeration equipment in 
merchandising establishments and among consumers. But 
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how far this market can be opened to Newfoundland products 
remains to be seen. Hitherto it has been highly protective 
and United States fishing interests are politically powerful. 
Moreover, other countries will wish to share in whatever 
market is available, notably Canada, and probably Iceland 
whose fishing industry has been changing over to the pro- 
duction of fresh fish. It is probable also that other marine 
products can be developed by Newfoundland. As has been 
pointed out elsewhere, surprisingly little is known about the 
marine wealth other than cod that lies off Newfoundland 
shores. It may well be that in the exploitation of this wealth 
lies Newfoundland’s greatest hope of expansion. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMIC POLICIES 

The economic course which should be followed within 
Newfoundland can be briefly stated in general terms: it is to 
secure a fuller utilization of economic resources; to increase 
the efficiency of industry through mechanization, better 
organization, and higher skill; to find ways and means of 
providing the outport worker with year-round employment; 
and to produce, within economic limits, more of the com- 
modities and services that are consumed in Newfoundland or 
that are used in the process of production. In pursuing this 
course intelligence in planning and skill in execution will be 
imperative, but both the magnitude of the achievements and 
the rate or progress will be conditioned by the quantity and 
quality of the natural resources, by technical changes in 
industry and the availability of external markets, and by the 
rate at which social adjustments can be made to meet changing 
economic circumstances. A serious weakness is, however, the 
inadequacy of scientific and technical services for making 
the most of rather meagre natural resources and for meeting 
the difficult conditions of international trade. 

But Newfoundland can have little control over internal 
conditions because of its complete inability to control the 
trade cycle. It is widely agreed by students of the trade cycle 
that prevention of economic recession calls for at least two 
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courses of action: deficit spending on the part of governments, 
and the maintenance of production in capital goods industries. 
There are wide differences of opinion as to the costs and the 
technique for carrying out this many-sided and fundamental 
policy, and it is doubtful that such a policy could be made 
effective by any one country depending largely upon foreign 
trade without the co-operation of other countries whose trade 
is important in world markets. Owing to the large extent to 
which Newfoundland depends upon outside sources for both 
capital and consumption goods, deficit spending on the part 
of the Newfoundland government would do far more to 
stimulate economic activity in other countries than to stimu- 
late economic activity in Newfoundland. Its economy is not 
sufficiently diversified to permit of large transferences of 
labour from one industry to another, and the volume of 
savings is not sufficiently large to enable it to provide the 
funds with which to carry out the policy of deficit spending, 
or to give it control over interest rates. Newfoundland comes 
within the Canadian monetary system, and therefore does 
not have to concern itself with the problem of providing 
foreign exchange; but, if it had an independent monetary 
system, any attempt at controlling the trade cycle with its 
own resources, even if it could surmount all other obstacles, 
would break down on its inability to provide the necessary 
foreign exchange. In other words, trade cycle theory does not 
apply to Newfoundland as an economic unit. 

GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC FINANCE 

The post-war world will undoubtedly witness a strenuous 
and conscientious effort on the part of most countries to 
improve the social and economic standards of the people and 
to provide a much greater degree of economic security than 
has ever been provided before; and the people of Newfound- 
land, like other western peoples, will expect that their needs 
will receive full recognition. Much has been achieved since 
the Commission of Government took office, but there still 
remains a vast amount of work to be done to bring standards 
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of health and welfare, nutrition, housing and education up to 
levels contemplated by other countries. Beyond education 
and welfare, there is the problem of economic development, 
which will call for a considerable increase in the outlay on 
highways, developmental projects and services. At the very 
lowest figure, leaving little for highway construction and 
developmental projects, or for exceptional drains such as 
unemployment relief, it would appear doubtful whether the 
budget can be kept much below ^20,000,000 in terms of 
pre-war prices — the highest revenue for any year between 
1934 and 1939 was little more than $12,500,000. In the 
absence of substantial and sustained improvements in the 
market conditions for Newfoundland’s exports it is obvious 
that Newfoundland cannot provide from its own resources for 
a budget of this size. Improved conditions of public finance 
resulting from the unexpected prosperity of wartime may 
postpone calls for aid for a brief period. But unless the people 
of Newfoundland are prepared to accept far lower standards 
of public services, and especially of social, educational and 
welfare services, than other English-speaking peoples, New- 
foundland cannot be expected to carry on long without 
external financial assistance. 

Continuous financial aid is, indeed, likely to be essential 
over any foreseeable future. Relief of debt, which would 
reduce overhead costs of government by close to $4,000,000 
in debt services, would be a substantial aid, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it would prove adequate. Logically the situation 
might be met by borrowing or by annual subsidies, either fixed, 
or varying according to need, as was in effect the method 
followed from 1934 to 1939 when the United Kingdom met 
the deficits. As for new borrowing, it is not very likely that 
in the post-war world the government of one country will be 
able to borrow from the citizens of another country with the 
same freedom as in the past, and Newfoundland’s credit 
standing in the money-markets of the world will not be high. 
In the past capital expenditure did not increase the national 
income sufficiently to enable the Government to recover from 
taxation enough to pay interest on the debt and to repay 
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principal The outlook for the future is too uncertain and 
the experience of the past has been too disappointing to justify 
the belief that Newfoundland will again be able to borrow 
considerable sums for public improvements and this time be 
able to meet its obligations. Loans at very low interest rates, 
or interest-free, from another government, might be a means 
of financing developmental projects. But even if such loans 
were ultimately repaid, they would be in effect subsidies at 
the expense of the taxpayers of the lending country who 
would have to meet the interest, or forego the use of such 
funds by their own country. 

THE POLITICAL FUTURE 

It is sometimes suggested that in view of its precarious 
financial future, the only solution for Newfoundland is union 
with Canada or the United States. But it seems probable 
that the great majority of the people of Newfoundland would 
prefer to remain if possible a separate administrative, and 
preferably self-governing, entity within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Although such questions are primarily 
political matters and therefore beyond the scope of this study 
it may be worth examining very briefly what the decision to 
remain politically separate would entail. In the light of 
Newfoundland’s economic history and foreseeable economic 
position such a course would appear to be possible only on 
one of two conditions: either that the people of Newfound- 
land would be content to accept indefinitely much lower 
standards of public services than present or probable stand- 
ards of other English-speaking countries; or that satisfactory 
arrangements could be made for continued financial aid from 
other governments. 

Presumably if Newfoundland were to remain as a separate 
political community within the British Commonwealth, any 
arrangements for aid would have to be made either with 
Canada or the United Kingdom or both. Hitherto Canada 
has shown no disposition to assume trusteeship responsibilities 
for Newfoundland except in the matter of defence. Nor has 
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there been any public intimation at the time of writing that 
the United Kingdom is prepared to meet indefinitely budget 
deficits and provide developmental funds as it did between 
1934 and 1939. In the absence of any official statements from 
either Canada or the United Kingdom it would be of little 
profit to speculate on the possibilities of continued financial 
aid from either. 

Yet one form of assistance which might be rendered by 
Canada at little cost to the Canadian taxpayer is perhaps 
worth mentioning. Newfoundland’s need for technical and 
scientific services has been frequently mentioned in this study. 
But adequate services of this character would be relatively 
expensive for Newfoundland to establish and maintain. 
Canada, on the other hand, has elaborate scientific and tech- 
nical services. It may be worth noting that occasionally 
Canada has lent the services of technical personnel to 
Newfoundland, but, useful as this has been, Newfoundland 
requires continuous and systematic scientific and technical 
service. At very little additional overhead costs, Canada 
could undertake for Newfoundland such functions as geo- 
logical, geodetic, land and water power surveys, and meteoro- 
logical services. Similarly the services of the Bureau of 
Statistics, the National Research Council, and some of the 
research facilities of the Department of Agriculture and 
other federal departments might be made available to New- 
foundland on the same terms as to the provinces. 

It is not inconceivable that arrangements might be made 
to cover other functions than research and technical services. 
Defence, for example, is a serious contingent liability to the 
Newfoundland budget and a continuing drain if the costs of 
pensions and after-care are included. There would seem to be 
no particular reason except prestige why Newfoundland 
should continue to carry defence responsibilities now that 
Canada and the United States are both concerned with the 
defence of Newfoundland. From a purely fiscal standpoint 
Newfoundland would also no doubt benefit by the amalgama- 
tion of railway, telegraph and postal services with those of 
Canada, though political considerations might cause either 
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government to pause before making any change in responsi- 
bility for such services/ 

But these are merely suggestions, and in some cases they 
would involve questions of high policy. Yet given the willing- 
ness of Newfoundland to part with autonomy in some or all 
of these services on a contractual and revocable basis, and 
the willingness of Canada to assume such governmental 
responsibilities beyond its own frontiers, mutually satisfactory 
arrangements relatively inexpensive to Canada and likely to 
be beneficial to Newfoundland should not be impossible of 
achievement. If Newfoundland attempts to remain a separate 
political community, the reduction of overhead costs of 
government will be imperative, and every service taken over 
by other governments would be a financial advantage. 

^t whatever the political decision as to the future and 
whatever financial and administrative arrangements may be 
made, without the miracle of some undreamed-of discoveries 
Newfoundland will still remain a relatively sparsely populated 
country, very much dependent upon outside markets and 
outside sources of supply, and fighting hard to keep abreast 
of the other countries of the western world. Her greatest 
asset is a growing number of capable young men with a well- 
balanced faith in their own ability and their country’s future. 
Upon them will rest most of the responsibility for Newfound- 
land’s success in meeting the challenges of the future. 

^ The Amulree Report made a somewhat similar suggestion, though it 
admitted that the political atmosphere at the time W'as not propitious: “If 
the sentiment and feeling of the two countries had been different, it might 
have been possible to establish a union . . . outside the British North America 
Act — something entirely new. The two countries might have worked out 
a union of some or all such services as are common services — railways, agri- 
culture, fisheries, mines, public health, postal facilities and other similar 
services. In each of these services there might be one common service for 
Newfoundland and Canada j and Canada as the larger partner in the 
common adventure, might contribute towards the easing of Newfoundland’s 
burden of debt and thereby enable Newfoundland, by improving her trade 
and commerce, to contribute an increasing share to the common fund.” 
{Re forty Newfoundland Royal Commissiony 1933, p. 19 1 ) The Com- 
mission, however, failed to note that some of these services are provided 
largely by the provinces public health) and the Dominion government’s 
services would not be adequate to Newfoundland’s need. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND IN BRITISH STRATEGY 
FROM CABOT TO NAPOLEON 


U NTIL comparatively recent times Newfoundland was 
more important to Great Britain for its fisheries, and 
for the usefulness of these as a training school for 
seamen, than as a strategic base in military or naval oper- 
ations. The fisheries off Newfoundland were a “mine of 
wealth’’ to many merchants from the West of England in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, but in the sphere of 
international diplomacy the fisheries stood for power. British 
policy was based on the assumption that the nation possessed 
a unique strategic advantage in preserving control of the 
fisheries as a nursery for seamen. In time of peace every 
effort was made to protect and foster the fisheries by various 
legislative regulations; in time of war they were expected to 
pay for this treatment in contributions of recruits to the 
Royal Navy. To share the Newfoundland fisheries with 
France or any other rival, as the government was forced to do 
in 1783, was more than a matter of sharing the trade; it 
meant the sacrifice of strategic advantages and a diminution 
in the relative strength of Great Britain over her neighbours. 
It was important, according to an Admiralty memorandum of 
November 1787, “to keep the French strictly to the articles 
respecting the Newfoundland fisheries, and encourage our own 
to enable us to command the fish markets . . . their [the 
French] fisheries being chiefly advantageous as raising sea- 
men”.^ 

In other words, the Newfoundland fishery was regarded 
as an important element in the old European balance of power. 

^ Sir John Knox Laughton (ed) Letters and Fafers of Charles Middle- 
ton^ Lord Barham (Navy Records Society, London, 1911, vol. 38), II, 280 

MS 
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John Cabot brought home no cargoes of gold, but his tales 
of immense shoals of fish off the Banks did usher into 
European diplomacy a new field of international competition 
and exploitation/ The northern half of the New World which 
seemed to hold in its beginnings so little interest for the new 
states of Europe suddenly revealed at its portals a new kind of 
Eldorado, and with the opening of the Sixteenth Century 
began a tide of voyages and a struggle of arms which was to 
parallel three hundred years of diplomatic conflict. From 
the Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Century English rivalry 
with France on the shores of Newfoundland was part and 
parcel of the rivalry for supremacy at sea. Control of the 
Island was important for its relation to the fishery, and almost 
every important treaty made with France before 1814 con- 
tained a fishery clause. Not until 1904 did Anglo-French 
disputes over Newfoundland come to an end. Quarrels 
between Britain and the United States continued until 1910, 
and it was two years more before a treaty was signed finally 
establishing the limits of British North American waters. 

A casual glance at the map might lead one to believe that 
this huge indented island of 42,000 square miles, which blocks 
the St. Lawrence highway to the interior of North America, 
possesses a constant strategical significance. Theoretically 
it controls the two entrances to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the Straits of Belle Isle and Cabot Strait. But for many years 
only the French, who were on the defensive, showed any 
anxiety to fortify its harbours, and the defences of St. John’s 
remained notoriously weak, even when Britain’s hold on the 
Gulf was slackened by the cession of Cape Breton to France 
in 1713. 

The explanation of this apparent negligence is not far 
to seek. Unlike Canada, Newfoundland was not an object of 
territorial conquest; as a nursery for seamen it was not 

^ The importance of Newfoundland as a fishing base is reflected in the 
maps of the period. The Portuguese word for cod, bacdhao^ was given to 
the islands in that area; the Spanish form, bacallaos^ was used for the island 
itself, and sometimes for the neighbouring mainland. There are maps in 
existence in which the whole North American continent is labelled “cod- 
land”. See Adolph Rein, D^r Kamff Westeurofas um Nord America im 
15 und 16 Jahrhunde’Tt (Stuttgart, 1 925) 93. 
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ordinarily considered as a field for settlement. Acquisition 
was not intended to mean occupation, but merely the estab- 
lishment of control which was obtained by means of the fleet. 
Admittedly local garrisons might have preserved the inhabited 
harbours against small raids, but, in view of the number of 
harbours, any comprehensive form of defence would have had 
all the weaknesses of a loosely-strung cordon. The one solid 
foundation of security for the Island lay in a powerful fleet. 
Lacking self-sufficiency in the economic as well as in the 
military sense, the existence of Newfoundland as an English 
possession depended upon the ability of the Royal Navy to 
control communications; and while other factors, diplomatic 
and private, may help to explain the fragility of local defence, 
they are of minor importance in comparison with the salient 
consideration that Britain for the greater part of three cen- 
turies held command of the sea. 

Apart, therefore, from occasional raids, the fundamental 
fact in the history of Newfoundland prior to the Twentieth 
Century is its complete aloofness from general strategical 
considerations. His Majesty’s ships protected the fishing fleet 
at the Banks, but there is no official reference to the Island as 
a base for attack or defence. So long as the French were 
unable to maintain a strong squadron in the North Atlantic 
the fortification of Newfoundland could in no way affect 
operations in and about the Gulf. British strategy was based 
on securing a decision in metropolitan waters; the main task 
of the British fleet was to immobilize the enemy by blockade 
or to bring him to a decision outside his own ports. Only on 
rare occasions, when the enemy escaped to the west, did 
Newfoundland play even a minor part in military operations. 

The first period in the recorded history of Newfoundland 
might be called the commercial and non-political phase. Al- 
though voyages to the Banks had become an annual adven- 
ture for the fishing fleets of western Europe, they represented 
individual rather than national competition. The flag did 
not in this case follow the trade, and for the first half-century 
at least, the cod fishermen on the south and east coasts settled 
their grievances without benefit of kings and diplomats. The 
Newfoundland area became a unique international zone for 
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private enterprise; no state aimed at a national monopoly; 
no nation or individual sought to acquire land or start a 
settlement. A few persons may have wintered there, but they 
were exceptions. In contrast to the rich Spanish colonies of 
the Indies, here was developing an international No»man’s 
Land, almost unnoticed by the growing powers on the Con- 
tinent. 

If Columbus had discovered Newfoundland, the situation 
might have been different. As it happened, European interest 
at the beginning of the age of discovery concentrated on 
the gold of Mexico and Peru. CaboEs voyage from a country 
of little or no political importance did not disturb the court 
of Spain. Later expeditions from France aroused greater 
fears, and Cartier’s plans and progress were jealously 
watched;^ but even when the French had won a foothold, 
Spain seems to have disregarded the importance of the 
achievement. A north-west passage to the East had not been 
found; and unless the Gulf of St. Lawrence issued into the 
Pacific, Newfoundland which guarded the entrance could 
hardly be regarded as an important base. 

Sooner or later, however, national interest was bound to 
penetrate the international playground of private interest. 
During the first half of the Sixteenth Century, the fisheries 
were exploited only as a source of wealth; but as the annual 
harvest increased, as Honfleur, Dieppe, and Saint Malo added 
to the number of their ^‘Terreneuviers”, and Portugal built up 
her industry, jealousy on the part of Spain and England 
inevitably introduced the question of exclusive rights to 
specified regions, and in the long run, territorial and commer- 
cial rivalry begot national conflict. From 1552 on, Spain 
began to take an active part not only in convoying her Basque 
fishing fleet, but in attempting to oust the French.^ In the 
next few years we hear of minor sea engagements, and of at 

^ H, P, Biggar, A Collection of Documents relating to Jacques Cartier 
and the Sieur de Roberval (Publications of the Public Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa, 1930), 140-3, 158-62. 

^ H. A. Innis, ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the Spanish Fishery in Newfound- 
land”, Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada^ XXV, Ottawa, 1931, 
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least one Spanish attack on St. John’s, which resulted in heavy 
destruction to the French fishing fleet.^ Only the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis in 1559 saved the French industry from 
complete destruction, and this was but an interlude heralding 
the beginnings of the Spanish-English feud which was to 
occupy intermittently the last three decades of the century. 

Hitherto, England had done little to press the Cabot claim; 
Iceland was the favourite rendezvous of the fishing ships, 
and as late as 1578 Anthony Parkhurst could write: ^^The 
trade that our nation hath to Island [Iceland] maketh that 
the English are not there [in Newfoundland] in such numbers 
as other nations.”^ The new note of Atlantic imperialism 
was sounded by Sir Walter Raleigh, who was the first to 
associate national power with fisheries. He dubbed New- 
foundland a vital point in the western hemisphere, and warned 
his countrymen that the loss of the Newfoundland fleet would 
be the greatest calamity England could suffer.® Thence began 
a series of semi-official marauding expeditions aimed at driving 
the Spanish from Newfoundland. Gilbert’s so-called voyage 
of discovery was directed at Spanish shipping on the Banks 
as well as in the West Indies.^ The cautious Walsingham 
wrote approvingly of expeditions^ which not only distressed 
the navy of Spain, but worked to the great advantage of 
England,® and in the same year, 1585, he commissioned 
Bernard Drake to proceed to Newfoundland to seize all ships 

^ See C. B. Judali, The^ North American Fisheries and, British Policy to 
lyiS (University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, XVIII, Urbana, 
1933)5 25 “ 7 j Charles de La Ronciere, Histoire de la Marine Francaise 
(Paris, ed. 2 of vols. I-III, 109-32), III, 140, 280, 589-94. 

^ H. A. Innis, The Cod Fisheries (New Haven and Toronto, 1940), 135 
see also, George Bruner Parks, Richard Hakluyt and the English Voyages^ 
ed. with an introduction by James A. Williamson (American Geographical 
Society, Special Publication, no. 10, New York, 1928), which discusses 
projects for an English base in North America to oppose the Spaniards, 
52-3, 795 88-9. 

^ D. W. Prowse, A History of N ewfoundland from the English^ 
Colonial^ a?id Foreign Records (London, 1896), 70. 

^ R. G. Lounsbury, The British Fishery at N ewfoundland , 1634-126^ 
(New Haven, 1934)? 29. 

® Calendar of State Pafers, Domestic Series^ of the Reign of EliTUtbeth, 
i^8i-go (London, 1865), vol. 177, no. 58, p. 234. 
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belonging to the King of Spain or any of his subjects/ In 
1583, Gilbert had already laid claim to the Island in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth, but there had been no official assertion of 
national sovereignty. The enigmatic ministers of Elizabeth's 
day continued to stress the international character of the 
Newfoundland zone in gentle warnings to foreign freebooters, 
while tirelessly following Raleigh’s advice to undermine their 
rivals’ industry. 

The defeat of the Armada was one element in the decline 
of the Spanish fishery, although it by no means marked the 
end of Spanish sea power. After 1590, a vastly improved 
Spanish navy menaced English shipping, and during the 
remaining years of the century, Spain was a sporadic threat 
to English fishing enterprise. But as the Spanish fishery itself 
fell away, the effect was not only to increase the Mediterranean 
market for the two chief surviving competitors, but to mark 
one further step in their growing national rivalry.^ With the 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century came the first stout 
protests on the part of the French government against 
“Wronges Done to the Subjectes of that Kingdome ... by 
the English in their fishings at Newefound-lande”, and the 
time-worn answer of the English Privy Council, who guaran- 
teed ^destitution and punishment of the offenders”, if the 
depredations were proven.® 

During the Seventeenth Century, interest in the fisheries 
ceased to be simply a matter of commercial profit and loss. 
The export value of the cod in terms of Spanish specie was 
still recognized, but the relation of the cod to maritime 
strength in terms of manpower grew to sudden significance 
with the growth of national rivalries. The intensification of 

^ vol. 179, no. 21, p. 2465 see also vol. 183, no. 13, p. 273, and 

vol. 186, no. 20, p. 3025 also letter to the Queen, of Dec. 20, 1585 (in 
Calendar of State Pafers^ Foreign Series^ of the Reign of Elizabeth^ i5^5“d, 
London, 1921, 229). 

^ Lounsbury, The British Fisher'^ of Newfoundland^ 30 j Judah, The 
North American Fisheries^ 37. 

® See letters of the Queen Regent of France, July 12, 1613 (in Acts of 
the Privy Council of England^ Colonial Series^ ed. by W. L, Grant and 
James Munro, London, 1908-12, I (1613-1680), 3-4, 7-8, 112-13). 
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sea warfare which followed the growth of commercial compe- 
tition, and the surprising decisiveness of fleet engagements, 
as exemplified by the defeat of the Spanish Armada, stimu- 
lated an immediate interest in maritime training grounds. It 
was not long before the fisheries were accepted by every 
European power as a first-rate school for seamen; and as 
national or political power gradually superseded private eco- 
nomic effort, the Newfoundland fishery lost its privileged 
position as an international zone of competition and became a 
military element in the European balance of power. 

For this reason, English colonization projects during this 
period were protective rather than acquisitive in character. 
Beyond the commission of 1630 which directed the Lord 
Treasurer and others ^^to erect a common fishery as a nursery 
for seamen”, and another issued by Charles I in 1633 “for the 
well-governing of his subjects inhabiting in Newfoundland, 
or trafficking in bays, creeks, or fresh rivers”, there was no 
settled policy of administration. Most of the plans for 
colonization such as that of lawyer Hakluyt’s friend, Anthony 
Parkhurst, were aimed at safeguarding the fisheries rather 
than exploiting the territory occupied. This was one justifi- 
cation for the six colonies attempted during the reign of 
James I. Sir William Alexander’s colony in Nova Scotia, the 
Kirke attempt in Canada, and subsequently the grant to the 
Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Pembroke, and Sir David 
Kirke in Newfoundland were designed in part to check the 
expansion of the French fishery.^ With a similar appre- 
ciation of strategic values, the French in their turn destroyed 
Lord Ochiltree’s colony on Cape Breton Island.^ 

The Civil War was disastrous for the fishery,® and ulti- 
mately for the royal dictator in Newfoundland, Sir David 
Kirke.^ Rupert’s ships dislocated the trade and his captains 

^ Lounsbury, The Brithh Fishery of Nezvfoundland, 61. 

^ Calendar of State Pafers, Colonial Series^ America and the West 
Indies^ 1^^4-1660 (London, i860), 105-6, 170-I. 

^ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Thirteenth Refort^ Appendix, 
Part I, The Manuscrifts of His Grace the Duke of Portland^ preserved at 
Welbeck Abbey (London, 1891-3), I, 168. 

^ Judali, The North American Fisheries^ 90. 
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impressed seamen/ When Parliament eventually triumphed, 
the '"nursery” had been riddled by desertions, and the whole 
industry completely disorganized/ These wounds were 
hardly healed, when war with the Dutch, which followed four 
years after the Restoration, brought new misfortunes. While 
the plague swept London, de Ruyter climaxed his attacks on 
the African coast colonies with a raid on Newfoundland in 
June 1665, destroying shipping and shore equipment in St. 
John’s, Bay Bulls, and Petty Harbour.^ The convoy system 
prevented further damage to the fleet in transit, although 
Dutch privateers continued to be a nuisance to the trade, and 
as late as 1673 plundered Ferryland, destroying cattle and 
burning seventy fishing boats/ 

The hue and cry over Dutch depredations, and the growing 
alarm at the expansion of French dominion on the south 
coast raised the fundamental question of whether or not 
Newfoundland should be regularly colonized, governed, and 
defended as a settled plantation rather than kept as a fisher- 
man’s base at the mercy of every chance marauder. Coloni- 
zation even for defence was anathema to the West Country 
fishing interests. Official settlement meant civil administra- 
tion, which meant in turn regular immigration, the growth 
of settlement and the loss of the fishing monopoly to the 
inhabitants, as had been the case in New England. More- 
over, the West Country adventurers could produce an argu- 
ment which had already found wide support in government 
circles. Colonial enterprise would accomplish the ruin not 
only of the English fishing fleet, but of the most important 
nursery for seamen.® Recent regulations governing the 
fishery — the charters of 1661 and 1676 — ^were founded on the 
acceptance of Newfoundland as a naval recruiting ground, 

^ Calendar of State Papers ^ Domestic ^ i6si-’2 (London, 1877), ^ 3 ? 

no. 45, p. 294. 

^ Robert Coytmor to General Deane, Feb. 25, 1653 (in Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic^ -^<552 -5, vol. 33, no. 106, p. 186). 

® James, Duke of York, to Sir William Penn, July 2, 1665 {Portland 
Mss, //, 102-3). 

^ Calendar of State Pafers^ Colonial Series, Am, and WJ., 
no. 496, p. 197. 

® Uid., i66i»8, no. 1730, p. 558. 
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and various clauses specifically prohibited the transportation 
of any persons to Newfoundland other than members of 
fishing crews or persons legally entitled to reside on the Island. 
Not only did resident fishermen compete with the Old 
Countrymen, but what was of more national importance, they 
were not available for impressment in the Navy.^ If the 
government continued, as it had been doing, to give rights of 
trade and settlement to private individuals, Britain in the 
long run would suffer for it as a maritime power. 

Widespread discussion may have had its effect in bringing 
matters to a head, for the intermittent system of private 
charters was abandoned in 1699, and the groundwork was 
laid for a truly national policy based on statute. The object 
of the Act — 10 and ii William III — ^was, in the words of the 
preamble, “The raising and maintaining a number of seamen 
for the speedy manning of our fleets in time of danger.” The 
achievement of this policy depended first, upon the yearly 
training of new recruits or greenmen (an arrangement for 
which the ship-owners were made responsible), and secondly, 
and most important of all, upon the prevention of settlement 
in Newfoundland, which meant the maintenance of English 
ports as fishing bases to the exclusion of a resident colonial 
fishery. The Island of Newfoundland, it was hoped, would 
become again “a great English ship moored near the Banks” 
for the convenience of British fishermen. 

In finally rejecting plans for the settlement of Newfound- 
land, the Government, it has sometimes been suggested, was 
subject to the persuasion of powerful West Country interests, 
and actuated less by the military necessities of the situation 
than by the costs involved in the establishment of local 
defences and civil government. Although there can be no 
denying the influence of the West Country in Parliament 
(next to the West India organization, they probably possessed 
the greatest lobbying strength),^ there is no evidence that the 
Committee for Trade and Plantations acted merely as the 

^ G. S. Graham, “Fisheries and Sea Power” {Refort of the Camdian 
Historical Association^ 1941^ Toronto, 1941? 26). 

^ Calendar of State Pafers^ Colonial Series^ Am, and WJ,^ i6g6-y, 
preface, xxiv. 
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catspaw of fishing capitalists. Official opposition to settle- 
ment in Newfoundland had no direct relation to the eco- 
nomics of the industry. The statute of 1699 was based on 
the thesis that the fishery carried on from England was the 
most effective training-school for seamen. Sailors who resided 
at a distance of three thousand miles, even though subject to 
impressment, were of no use to the mother country, because 
they could not be commanded when they were wanted most. 
If the fishing industry were to be transferred from Poole and 
Dartmouth to Bonavista and St. John’s, as far as its usefulness 
to the Royal Navy was concerned, it might as well be in 
Quebec. 

Nevertheless, while the Government showed respect for 
strategic principle in refusing to undertake scattered fortifi- 
cations in a country of small population and abounding 
harbours, the almost complete neglect of local defences was 
unwise and expensive. England had not yet acquired that 
confident control of the ocean which was to be hers during 
the major part of the Eighteenth Century, and reversals at 
home, although merely temporary, could make a profound 
difference in the situation across the Atlantic. The Committee 
for Trade and Plantations scorned the French fortifications at 
Placentia as useless, except for protection against Indians; 
but such was not the view of so able a strategist as the Dutch 
de Ruyter. “(I) would not have ventured in”, he is reported 
to have said, following his successful raid of 1665, ^‘if there 
had been but six guns mounted in St. John’s”.^ Fortifications 
on a grand scale were obviously impracticable in an island 
^Vith more harbours than any known country of equal 
extent”, but a small standing force properly equipped would 
have been sufficient to prevent the destructive raids which 
originated from the French base at Placentia. 

In short, it was clear that unless the Government was 
prepared to accept the destruction of the fishery by French 
colonial forces at the outbreak of every war, money would 
have to be put into defence works, especially at St. John’s. 
St. John’s was a logical base of operations; its harbour could 

^ Calendar of State Pafersy Colonial Series, Am. and WJ,, 166x^8, 
no. 1729, p. 558. 
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be reached from the sea only by a narrow passage, hardly 
more than five hundred feet across, which could easily be 
blocked by boom and chain. Around the town, well-wooded 
heights provided vantage points against attack from the 
land, while in the rear mile upon mile of morass and moun- 
tainous bush country seemed to present insuperable obstacles 
to the hauling of enemy artillery. But the main difficulty in 
the way of any defence project lay in the wide dispersal of 
the inhabitants. Colonel Gibsone, who drew up a general 
report at the request of the Committee for Trade and Plan- 
tations, recommended confining the planters in remote areas 
to certain fixed harbours, as the French had done, and he 
named Trepassey, Ferryland, Carbonear, Trinity and Bona- 
vista as suitable areas.^ 

Such a plan was not practical. Only an army could have 
prevented the inhabitants from scattering up the east coast. 
The committee was willing to recommend new fortifications 
at St. John’s, but they were loath to recognize illegal settle- 
ment by contributing .to the defence of Trinity or Conception 
Bay. Even a limited scheme for the defence of St. John’s was 
pared to the bone. Moreover, while expense was always a 
consideration at Whitehall, it should also be remembered that 
in the Seventeenth Century no European power undertook 
large-scale fortifications in the western hemisphere. The 
need of external bases was not so pressing as it later became. 
Even in the days of her glory, Spain’s colonial empire had no 
adequate defences, and the fortifications at Havana and Vera 
Cruz were little more than a pretence.® Until well into the 

^ Gibsone to Council of Trade and Plantations, March 10, 1698 (in 
Calendar of State Pafers^ Colonial Series , Am, and WJ,, i 6 gy~ 8 , no. 286, 
p. 130) ; see also Norris to same, March 17, 1698 {ihid,^ no. 301, pp. 137-8). 

^ Engineer’s recommendations for St. John’s fortifications had included 
two batteries, one of fourteen 24-pounders, the other of four 6-pounders 5 
the total cost for storehouses, magazine and batteries was estimated at £3,650 
{^Acts of the Privy Council^ Colonial Series III, no. 485, p. 667). For 
further details, see Gerald S. Graham, ‘‘Britain’s Defence of Newfound- 
land”, The Cmadian Historical Review, September, 1942, on which much 
of the material in this chapter is based. 

^ F. P. Renaut D’Outre-Scille, “L’Evolution du probleme des bases 
Navales {La Revue maritime, CXLVl, Feb., 1932, 17). 
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Eighteenth Century, operations outside the European theatre 
were rare; during periods of war the only military forces 
ordinarily sent overseas were attached to convoys. Not until 
the days of organized colonial campaigns did British govern- 
ments take an interest in promoting land fortifications over- 
seas. Neither Gibraltar nor Louisburg was established as a 
base of operations before 1713, and Halifax not until 1749. 
In the opinion of the English Privy Council, the defence of 
Newfoundland during a large part of the year was unnecessary 
because of ice, and ample protection during summer was 
furnished not only by convoy but by the battle fleet in the 
English Channel, “for that place New'foundland will always 
belong to him that is superior at sea”.’- Fortifications could 
not have saved Newfoundland had the command of the sea 
been lost, any more than Louisburg’s masonry could have 
saved French Canada. 

The Treaty of Utrecht ended the second phase of New- 
foundland’s maritime history. The first, the period of inter- 
national flux following the discovery of the New World, had 
seen the Banks the happy hunting-grounds of private 
interests, whose conflicts did little more than fret the chancel- 
lories of Europe. The fisheries as an adjunct of economic 
and especially of national power had not yet come into their 
own. But with the growth of national states and national 
fleets, the situation had changed. During the Seventeenth 
Century commercial competition and dynastic rivalries made 
the English more aware of French designs and more conscious 
of their own imperial objectives in North America. Nothing 
shows more emphatically the new place of Newfoundland in 
the national life than the Treaty of Utrecht. Although the 
treaty was a compromise weighted for good political reasons 
in favour of the defeated rival, Britain gained undisputed 
sovereign right to the Island, the French waiving all claims 
except the right to fish and dry on the west and north coasts 
between Cape Riche and Bonavista. As a consequence the 
British abandoned St. John’s as their main base, and occupied 
Placentia; but the advantages of southern exposure were 

^ Refort of Committee of the Privy Council on Newfoundland, 1675 
(in Acts of the- Privy Council of England ^ Colonial S cries ^ I, 622). 
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partly offset by the fact that France was allowed to retain 
Cape Breton which she insisted on fortifying. 

As it happened, the ousting of the French from the 
southern coast was soon followed by the same kind of admini- 
strative inertia that a conflict of doubts about the status of 
Newfoundland had produced in the Seventeenth Century. 
The regulations forbidding settlement on the Island were 
never observed, and the rule for the compulsory return of 
fishermen at the end of the fishing season was constantly 
broken. Ships’ masters and merchants continued to bring 
out fishermen ^^passengers’’ from England and Ireland, the 
majority of whom came to stay. In 1718 the Lords Commis- 
sioners for Trade and Plantations reported that ^^the Navi- 
gation of this Kingdom has suffered exceedingly ever since 
the Transportation of Passengers to Newfoundland has been 
connived at; and there can be no doubt that it has been One 
of the principal Causes of the Want of Seamen for 'Vbur 
Majesty’s Service”.^ As the only remedy for the situation 
they suggested the removal of the inhabitants to Nova Scotia 
or some other parts of the British dominions. 

It is conceivable that if the British government had taken 
a determined stand the progress of settlement might have been 
checked. With a little pressure a good many of the inhabi- 
tants might have been prevailed upon to settle in Canada or 
Nova Scotia. But such a scheme would have required trans- 
ports, land grants and money for provisions and implements 
of agriculture, and the Walpole Government was intent upon 
economy. Moreover, officials ignorant of the spread of settle- 
ment in Newfoundland were influenced by the illusory 
assumption that poor soil and a rigorous climate would of 
themselves discourage settlement and prevent the Island from 
becoming more than a very thinly populated outpost. 

In the long run, therefore, Newfoundland which was 
intended to be a rendezvous for “fishing ships” from the West 
Country grew steadily as a plantation with its own resident 

^ Cop7 of a Representation of the Lords Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations relating to the Newfoundland Trade and Fishery, dated 
December 19, 1718, included in Pafers Relating to Newfoundland in the 
library of the Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa. 
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fishery. By 1765 the population was in the neighbourhood of 
twelve thousand; and despite the restrictive regulations of 
the next few years, this rate of increase was maintained.^ 
Families of the third generation were growing up and native- 
born were carrying on a large share of the fish trade with 
southern Europe. Already various restrictions upon resident 
fishermen had been removed, and on at least two occasions 
the administration had considered introducing civil govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the ultimate defence of Newfoundland rested 
as before with the Royal Navy. This protection was provided 
in two ways. The first was by Atlantic convoy: the commo- 
dore of the annual convoy (who held the additional authority 
of governor after 1729) continued to escort the fishing fleet 
to the Island usually in early June; there he patrolled the 
coasts against the omnipresent privateers until November, 
when he was accustomed to take the fishing fleet home. The 
ships and captains available for this service were not usually 
among the best in the navy, and in view of the arduous nature 
of the work the wonder is that their losses were so few. The 
second was by means of specially allocated ships called 
stationed ships, so named because they were assigned to pro- 
tect particular localities, although it was understood that they 
should join up in the event of serious threat to neighbouring 
stations. A stationed squadron was never intended to engage 
an enemy battle fleet; it was assumed to be adequate to face a 
similar local force stationed in or near its own area, but a 
decision was left to the Home Fleet, and this was normally 
accomplished in European waters. 

Because it was the most valuable British colony and also 
the close neighbour' of the French Islands, Jamaica was for 
a long time the sole base for a permanent squadron in North 
American waters. The stationed ships were distributed be- 
tween the Leeward Islands, Barbados, the North American 
colonies and Newfoundland.^ Although subordinate to the 

^ Gerald S. Graham, Sea Power and British North America, iy83-x820, 
A Study in British Colonial Policy (Harvard Historical Studies, XLVI, 
Cambridge, Mass.), 99. 

^ On this question of dispersal, see Admiralty In-Letters (London, 
Public Record OfEce transcripts in the Manuscripts Division, Library of 
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commander-in-chief of the North Atlantic squadron the 
commander at Newfoundland was rarely interfered with or 
called from his station.^ In 1812, when the Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands and Halifax squadrons were consolidated in a single 
command, Newfoundland was not affected. Even after the 
establishment of the Halifax base in 1749 comparative remote- 
ness gave to the Newfoundland station an independence which 
other stations lacked. 

An absolute defence of so extended a coast line was, of 
course, impossible. Privateers and pirates continued to make 
frequent and damaging raids on settlements and shipping, and 
such attacks could only be curbed partially by means of 
convoys, careful patrol work^ and by the repeated occupation 
of such resorts as St. Pierre and Miquelon. These latter duties 
were the task of the stationed squadron, which ordinarily 
comprised in peace time a fifty-gun ship, two or three frigates 
(thirty- two guns) and perhaps a sloop. During war this 
number was substantially increased, frequently by the 
addition of a ship-of-the-line (over sixty guns). So long as 
Toulon and Brest were effectively blockaded by the Channel 
and Mediterranean Fleets, the Admiralty regarded this 
strength as ample. Except in periods of emergency, as for 
example when the French fleet escaped into the Atlantic, no 
great naval force was required to safeguard the Island and 
the Banks. Newfoundland, in the words of an Admiralty 
official, belonged to the nation which possessed the greatest 
naval power, ‘^and cannot be of use to any other state.”^ 

Naval experts were generally agreed that this strategy of 
home concentration was the correct one; yet the Government 

^ See, for example, Holburne to Cleveland (secretary of the Admiralty 
OfEce), Sept. 30, 1757 (Admiralty In-Letters, vol. 481, sec. Ill, 209-10). 

^ See Vice-Admiral Townsend to Captain Hardy, July 3, 1746 (Admir- 
alty In-Letters, vol. 480, sec. II, 51-2). 

® Memorandum of Captain Philip Patton to Lord Middleton, 1794 
(in Letters and Papers of Charles Middleton^ Lord Barnham^ ed. by Sir John 
Knox Laughton, Navy Records Society, London, 1911, vol. 38) II, 395-400. 

Congress, Washington, D.C.), vol. 480, for list of commissions and instruc- 
tions to the various commanders-in-chief; also. Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, The Navy in the War of ijsg’-48 (Cambridge, 1920 ) III, 241; 
also ibid.f Appendix B, 274-5, and Admiral A. T. Mahan, Sea Power m 
its Relations to the War of 1812 (2 vols., Boston, 1919)5 I, 325. 
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was always faced with the temptation to sacrifice concen- 
tration in the interests of colonial trade. The fishing groups, 
both London and West Country, were never satisfied with the 
amount of protection afforded, and all through the Eighteenth 
Century there ran a string of complaints, which usually con- 
cluded with a demand for three ships-of-the-line on all-year 
duty. In view of the rapidity with which sailing ships were 
used up through exposure and navigational dangers, the re- 
quest was a ridiculous one. No ships could keep to the water 
for twelve months without cleaning or refitting, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Banks ice and cold made winter cruising 
impossible (just as in the West Indies summer hurricanes, 
heat, and epidemic made summer campaigning difficult, if 
not impossible). In consequence, the North Atlantic stationed 
ships either returned to England or wintered in the West 
Inffies, except for the years 1757-8, when as many as ten 
ships were left at Halifax to be ready for an early blockade of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence.^ 

Newfoundland played little part in the final assault on 
Canada. Seasonal decay had almost completed its work of 
demolition on the fortifications of St. John’s. The port 
remained the central point of call for fishing convoys; its 
Court of Vice-Admiralty handled a few prizes; but Halifax, 
not St. John’s, was the base of operations in the Gulf. “It is 
only the Security of that Place,” wrote Vice-Admiral Hol- 
burne, with reference to Halifax, “that makes me prefer 
returning to it rather than to take advantage of the wind 
and go directly to Newfoundland.”^ In point of position, 
as Admiral Graves wrote to the Board of Trade, Newfound- 
land was an ideal supply centre for expeditions against the 
North American continent,® but lack of docking facilities and 

^ See Commodore Spry to Cleveland, Oct. 28, 1762 {Admiralty In- 
Letters, vol. 480, sect. VI, 184) j also Richard Pares, War cmd Trade in the 
West Indies, 1739-6^ (Oxford, 1936), 276-8. 

^ Holburne to Cleveland, Sept. 29, 1757 (Admiralty In-Letters, vol. 
481, sec. Ill, 199-201)5 also Edwards to Holburne, Sept. 6, 1757, and 
other letters in the same volume showing the bad state of the fortifications 
at St. John’s and how completely exposed was the harbour. 

® Graves to Board of Trade, Aug. 18, 1762 (Colonial Office Series 194, 
London, Public Record Office, XV) ; contained in Rothney, “The History 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, 1754-83” (a thesis submitted for the 
M.A. degree of the University of London, 1934), 51. 
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the poverty of the land severely limited its value in this 
respect. Since Newfoundland commanded both passages to 
the Gulf as well as the homeward-bound trade from the West 
Indies, its occupation was essential for the conquest of 
Canada, but its organization as a military and naval base was 
not. The distance from St. John’s to Halifax is 526 miles, 
and in an age of sails and before the bomber made more 
distant ramparts a necessity, Newfoundland was too far 
removed from settled coastal areas to justify a position such 
as Halifax was given in the scheme of North American 
defence. So long as Britain held a general sea superiority, 
the defence of Newfoundland was primarily a matter of trade 
protection, without any wider strategic implications. Even 
during the Great War of 1914-18, no harbour of Newfound- 
land was used as a main convoy base. 

In the Eighteenth Century, as in the Seventeenth, New- 
foundland was in no danger of conquest so long as Britain 
maintained her supremacy on the Atlantic. Only once was 
this supremacy in doubt — during the War of the American 
Revolution — and then d’Estaing and de Grasse preferred to 
aim their blows at the West Indies. Just as Washington was 
fearful of conquering Canada for France, so was Vergennes 
anxious to avoid any encouragement to an American occu- 
pation of Canada, an occupation which the reduction of 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland might have facilitated.^ 
From 1796 to 1 81 1 Newfoundland escaped even the slightest 
injuries of war. No enemy cruiser appeared upon the coasts, 
and trade from the outports to St. John’s was conducted 
without convoy. As a consequence of this long immunity 
every battery on the Island had been either dismantled or 
become useless through decay, and when the first American 
privateers arrived in 1812 they found easy pickings in the 
out-harbours. But the anxiety of the merchants and inhabi- 
tants was short-lived. Sailings by convoy were made com- 
pulsory,^ and immediate steps were taken to ensure the 

^ Gordon O. Rothney, “Britisli Policy in the North American Cod- 
Fisheries, with special reference to Foreign Competition, 1775-1819” (a 
thesis submitted for the Ph.D. degree of the University of London, 1939)^ 
125. 

^ Mahan, Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812, I, 388. 
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co-ordination of all North Atlantic squadrons.^ Losses 
through capture on the way to market were inevitable, but 
the shore fisheries remained free from molestation.^ With 
the reconditioning of the St. John’s defences and the erection 
of temporary batteries at points along the south and east 
coasts, nervousness disappeared and the cod soon replaced 
the Yankee as the object of pursuit and interest. 

* # # # 

British policy towards Newfoundland had been founded 
upon the supposition that a fishery carried on from English 
shores would benefit British sea power. Since the demand for 
seamen to man the home fleets in time of war was incom- 
patible with colonial settlement the oldest British outpost in 
America had been ordained by law to remain in the same state 
as when it was originally discovered, without cultivation, 
without roads, without homes and without the apparatus of 
local legislation. But during a century of wars the population 
had grown by leaps and bounds, and later regulations to check 
residency were as futile as King Cnut’s command to bid the 
waves recede. The end of the War of 1812 barely preceded 
the Government’s tardy recognition of Newfoundland as a 
settled colony. By that time, the Island had its own admini- 
strative establishrnent, its own garrison, court-house, churches 
and private property in the hands of private citizens. Three 
years later it received a full-time governor in place of the 
transient fishing-admiral. 

Meanwhile in nineteenth-century Britain policies of plenty 
were beginning to supersede those of power and the doctrine 
of monopoly was about to lose its former appeal. But quite 
apart from the fact that the new middle classes of the 

^ At this time, the North Atlantic command consisted of four stations, 
two in the West Indies, based on Jamaica and Barbados, one at Halifax 
with Bermuda as an alternative, embracing the Atlantic coast line, and the 
fourth at Newfoundland. The first three had already been consolidated 
into a single command under Sir John Warren, in anticipation of war; the 
Newfoundland station was strengthened, but in view of its remoteness from 
the scene of likely combat and blockade, it retained its independence (see 
lbid,y 1,324-S, 387). 

^ Admiral Keats to Lord Bathurst, Dec, 29, 1814, Colonial Office 
Series 194, LV. 
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Industrial Revolution were beginning to repudiate the old 
conception of empire, Newfoundland had already surrendered 
its unique position as a buttress of the Royal Navy. Not only 
had the fishery declined in importance as a naval reserve — it is 
doubtful whether the Admiralty obtained more than two 
hundred seamen annually from the Banks during the wars of 
the Eighteenth Century — but the impact of events in Europe 
had led to positive concessions to the foreign sailor. By 1806 
the crews of many British merchantmen had majorities of 
Danes, Swedes and Germans; with the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws, not only did British shipowners man their vessels 
with foreign sailors, but foreign ships were free to freight 
British goods. In the early dawn of open competition and 
free trade, it was a happy coincidence for Britain that the 
introduction of steam power and the establishment of pro- 
fessional naval training should have followed so closely the 
official death of the “nursery for seamen”. 

Nevertheless, while Newfoundland no longer contributed 
to the existence of the Royal Navy, it continued to depend for 
its own existence on the mother country's command of the 
seas. As in the past only a small garrison was necessary, since 
“it must belong to the nation which possesses the greatest 
naval power, and cannot be of use to any other state”.^ In 
essence this guarantee of security depended upon the British 
power of blockade, because battles which involved the total 
destruction of enemy fleets were rare achievements in any 
century. Even Trafalgar did not spare the British Fleet 
from ten years of painful vigil off the Channel and in the 
Mediterranean.^ As long as the decisive European theatres 
were well guarded by the Western and Mediterranean squad- 
rons, Newfoundland had no need of more than one or two 
ships-of-the-line to watch the trade. And so long as the United 
States refrained from an imperial career at sea, even the 
technical revolutions in the art of naval warfare which 

^ Memorandum of Captain Philip Patton, 1794, in Letters ani Pafers 
of Charles j Lori Barham^ ed. by Sir John Knox Laughton, Vol. II (London, 
1911), p. 398 #. 

^ See Herbert Rosinski, Command of the Sea, Brassefs Naval Annual y 
Chap. VI, London, 1939. 
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occurred after the middle of the Nineteenth Century failed to 
threaten its isolation and independence. 

The foundation of Newfoundland’s security — like that of 
any thalassic state — was a powerful navy, and while local 
garrisons might have relieved that Island from minor raids, 
money spent on troops and fortifications would have been 
money wasted if command of the sea had not been secure. 
The fate of Louisburg demonstrated the truth of this fact. 
A doctrine of local defence, while appealing to many commer- 
cially-minded people as a cheap and effective substitute for 
costly fleets was as dangerous as it was tempting.^ The 
French policy of reliance on local fortifications led to greater 
and greater expenditures, with a consequent reduction of 
funds needed for ships. Britain, because she insisted on being 
strong at sea, could afford to disregard garrison defence; she 
could hold the enemy in the decisive European theatre, and 
was able with one exception to prevent the sending of any 
substantial expeditions of conquest. Today the instruments 
of war have changed, but the principle remains the same. 
The sloops, frigates and ships-of-the-line on which the security 
of Newfoundland depended for three centuries have been 
replaced by destroyers, battle cruisers and fighting aircraft, 
instruments of sea power which protect the Island as effec- 
tively in the North Sea and Western Approaches as did their 
ancestors in the days of sail by weary vigils off Toulon and 
Brest, 

^ The fall of Singapore in our own times is further proof of the folly 
of fortifying outposts of empire if command of the sea has not been secured. 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AND 
EXTERNAL RELATIONS^ 

T he forty years after Waterloo were momentous years in 
the history of Newfoundland. In 1815 it was still 
officially regarded as a fishing station, control of which 
by Whitehall was essential to the commercial and strategic 
interests of the Empire. By 1855 it reached the status of a 
self-governing colony within a new laissez-faire, decentralized 
empire. The shackles of the old empire had not yet been 
completely struck off, but the new political invention of 
responsible government was to prove to the people of New- 
foundland, as to those of other colonies, a stout instrument 
for the enlargement of political and economic freedom. Space 
forbids treatment of the changes in detail; we must be content 
with noting only the main trends. 

The Napoleonic wars had hastened the change from fishing 
station to settlement colony. Impressment of sailors for the 
Royal Navy, shortage of labour for the fishing fleet, and 
pre-occupation with the war, virtually brought to an end 
the annual fishing voyages from British ports and the British 
fishery fell almost entirely into the hands of those resident on 
the Island. The French fishery was crippled because of the 
hazards of crossing the Atlantic and fishing in waters more 
or less under control of the Royal Navy and because of the 
British occupation of St. Pierre and Miquelon. Newfound- 
land settlers began moving in on the ^Trench Shore’’.- The 
New England fishery, which had expanded rapidly in the 
earlier years of war, declined sharply when Congress shut off 
trade with Europe in 1807 by the Embargo Act, and after 

^ B7 the editor based on material prepared by Dr. Saunders and Professor 
Fraser. 

^ For explanation of the term “French Shore” see following chapter. 
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1812 war with Britain brought a further serious decline. 
Meantime the markets for Newfoundland fish, though subject 
to the uncertainties of war, expanded, and exports passed the 
million quintal mark before the war came to an end. Local 
mercantile interests had been developing before the war, but 
the war gave them the opportunity to consolidate their 
position vis-a-vis the West Country fishing interests, and to 
acquire control of the trade. By the end of the war New- 
foundland had emerged as a distinct economic unit within the 
Empire. 

Quite apart from the influence of the war, broad economic 
changes were working in favour of the resident fishery. As 
long as English fishing vessels were profitable carriers of 
supplies to the fishing grounds and of fish to markets overseas, 
as long as they could find off-season use in the carrying trade, 
and as long as cod was the only important merchantable 
product, the migrant fishery had the advantage. But the 
Eighteenth Century witnessed a rapid increase in the tonnage 
and efficiency of merchantmen with the result that the use 
of the fishing vessel as a carrier declined. Opportunities for 
off-season employment of fishermen began to develop in New- 
foundland itself : the demand for oil was encouraging the 
growth of the seal industry which could be prosecuted more 
economically from shore bases in the pre-fishing season; the 
seal industry in turn encouraged local construction of ships. 
Moreover, shore fishing lent itself to family labour, which 
tended to be cheaper labour than that transported annually 
across the Atlantic. 

By the turn of the century the tide had clearly set in in 
favour of a resident fishery and settlement increased accord- 
ingly, statutory restrictions notwithstanding. By 1785 New- 
foundland had only about 11,000, but by 1830 population had 
risen to 40,000 or 50,000. Thereafter there was little immi- 
gration, but by 1890 population had reached approximately 
200,000. At the close of the Napoleonic wars settlement was 
confined, with minor exceptions, to the eastern side of the 
Island from Notre Dame Bay on the north to the heads of 
Placentia and Fortune Bays on the south. The presence of 
herring in quantity in Placentia and Fortune Bays, and the 
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market for bait in St. Pierre and Miquelon resulting from the 
return of French fishing interests after the war, attracted 
settlers to the south coast, and settlement pressed steadily 
westward until by 1850 practically all the bays and harbours 
as far west as Cape Ray had been settled. On the west coast 
there had been a small settlement in St. George’s Bay since 
the Eighteenth Century, and by 1856 over 1,500 settlers were 
living along the coast from Cape Ray to Port-au-Port, 
attracted there by herring and by the timber for barrel- 
making and ship-building, as well as by patches of cultivable 
soil. The French were still in effective control of the north- 
east coast from Cape Norman to Cape St. John, but less fully 
in control of the west coast from Cape Norman to Pointe 
Riche. But English-speaking settlers were moving in all 
along the “French Shore”, encouraged in part by the French 
as caretakers of property during the winter months. By 1881 
there were some 9,000 settlers on this shore and over 17,000 in 
1901. This encroachment of settlement was the decisive 
factor in forcing the French out of Newfoundland in the early 
years of the present century. 

Administration based on the analogy of a ship moored 
near the Banks was clearly obsolete by the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. The earliest rule that Newfoundland knew 
was that of the “Fishing Admirals”, an institution of ancient 
but uncertain origin, whereby the captain of the first fishing 
vessel to reach port each spring became the Admiral of the 
port and the official dispenser of justice. Beginning with the 
latter part of the Seventeenth Century the power of the fishing 
admirals was gradually whittled away by statute and 
atrophied through disuse. In the latter part of the Seven- 
teenth Century the practice developed of sending out annual 
convoys as a protection against pirates and enemy vessels: in 
1698 the captain of the convoy was given full powers of 
governance of the Island and in 1728 he was officially made 
Governor. In 1809 the remaining powers of the fishing 
admirals was completely swept away by statute, and begin- 
ning with 1817 the Governor, who hitherto had come and 
gone with the fishing fleet, became a resident official remaining 
the year round. 
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Sweeping legal changes were also made to meet local social 
conditions. Although some conditional grants of land had 
been made from time to time, and although since 1685 resi- 
dents had the right to use shore space not used by vessel 
fishermen, title to land was still doubtful. Beginning with 
1811 various legal changes were made permitting private 
ownership of land, and private property in land soon became 
general. In 1824 Parliament dealt broadly with the New- 
foundland situation by repealing PallisePs Act of 1774, which 
had rivetted the Navigation Acts on Newfoundland, and by 
reforming the judicial system which was utterly inadequate, 
while the peculiar social problem of the Colony was recognised 
by liberalizing the marriage laws. 

Participation in their own government could not long be 
denied to the people of the Colony. Beginning with 1825 the 
Governor was assisted by an appointed council, and in 1832 
a representative assembly was granted the Island after pro- 
longed agitation. The new political institutions were of the 
traditional type — an elected legislative assembly, an appointed 
legislative council, and an appointed executive council. As 
in other colonies, representative government afforded scope for 
the latent class conflict between the official and the growing 
mercantile group on the one hand and the settlers on the 
other. Deadlocks and election violence led to suspension of 
the new constitution in 1841. Two years later an amalgamated 
legislature consisting of elected and appointed members sitting 
as a single house was established. The experiment, as might 
have been expected, was quite unsuccessful and the former 
system was restored in 1848. 

But the constitution of 1832 no longer sufficed. Respon- 
sible government had been granted to Nova Scotia and 
Canada. Even the amalgamated legislature, although a 
majority of its members were appointed, had demanded re- 
sponsible government for Newfoundland, and the change„ of 
1848 simply provided better facilities for agitation. As in 
other colonies the demand for responsible government was not 
unanimous; unfortunately the local struggle took on the guise 
of a sectarian issue, the opponents being solidly Protestant, 
while the Roman Catholic element generally were strongly in 
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favour, although there were many individual Protestants on 
the same side. In reality, the struggle was much more a class 
conflict between fishermen and the smaller merchant groups 
on the one hand and on the other the leading mercantile 
interests and office-holders who had supplanted the West 
Country fishing interests in control of the Colony. For a 
time the Imperial authorities ignored the Island’s demand; 
it seemed too young a colony and too inexperienced politi- 
cally, and the fishery, because of French and American treaty 
rights, was still an important Imperial interest. But mounting 
agitation and resort by the assembly to the traditional English 
device of refusing supplies eventually induced the Imperial 
authorities to yield the point. In 1854-55 responsible govern- 
ment became an accepted constitutional principle in the 
Government of Newfoundland, as it had in that of the main- 
land colonies. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that local 
agitation and persistence were the sole factors in bringing 
about the change. The mercantilist empire of the Eighteenth 
Century had given way to the laissez-faire empire of the mid- 
Nineteenth Century. The change had not occurred at a single 
step, but the repeal of the corn laws in 1846 is a convenient 
date symbolizing the end of the old order. In an empire 
founded on economic liberalism there was no point in main- 
taining over British peoples abroad an unacceptable political 
regime. Political freedom and economic freedom went hand 
in hand in the new order. But the Nineteenth Century empire 
was not based alone on a new economic and political faith or 
on logic; it had firm material foundations. After Waterloo 
Britain had no serious naval rival. She became in reality 
mistress of the seven seas, and the Royal Navy in effect a 
world maritime police force. Under these conditions piracy 
and privateering became adventures of the past, and even 
war, when it did occur, was localized to particular continental 
areas. Unlike the world of the Eighteenth Century, the world 
of the Nineteenth Century was thus safe both for Britain and 
her colonies. In this atmosphere responsible government 
could flourish without prejudicing the security of colony or 
mother country. 
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The economic pattern of the Nineteenth Century world 
was also peculiarly British. Britain had emerged from the 
Napoleonic wars as the strongest economic and financial 
power and her lead steadily increased until roughly the last 
quarter of the century. London became the world’s money 
market, and the gold standard became the medium of inter- 
national exchange over a constantly expanding area of inter- 
national trade. Britain became, instead of a workshop for 
the Empire, a workshop for the world and into it flowed raw 
materials and foodstuffs from overseas and out of it poured 
manufactured commodities for the world’s use. As the indus- 
trial revolution spread to western European countries they too 
became markets for overseas supplies and sources of finished 
products for overseas countries. Even if new industrial areas 
failed to follow Britain’s lead in countries adopting laissez- 
faire as the basis of external economic policy, international 
trade continued to mount and reached heights hitherto 
undreamed of. 

On the whole, Newfoundland fitted well into the new 
system, better indeed than into the old colonial system of 
the mercantile era. Since dried fish was a commodity of 
international trade rather than of intra-imperial trade, New- 
foundland, unlike Canada, suffered no serious economic 
reverses with the repeal of the corn laws. On the other hand, 
the industrial expansion in Britain did not materially increase 
the market there for Newfoundland’s staple product. Nor 
until the turn of the century did Newfoundland turn to impor- 
tant new resources which could be exploited to take advantage 
of expanding world markets. For most of the Nineteenth 
Century it remained virtually a “one-crop” country. But the 
new order brought indirect benefits. The growth in popu- 
lation and the increase in prosperity of countries which were 
essentially bases of supply for the new industrial regions 
opened to Newfoundland new possibilities in old markets. 
Production steadily increased during the middle decades of 
the century, reaching a peak of nearly 1,600,000 quintals of 
dried cod exported in 1874. The Mediterranean was the 
principal market, taking about half the total exports, and 
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Brazil the second most important, taking about a quarter. 
The next largest market, the British West Indies, took varying 
amounts. Exports to this region were mainly through Nova 
Scotia, which had developed a general carrying trade to the 
West Indies, rather than direct since West Indies ports could 
take only small quantities at a time, unlike the Mediterranean 
or Brazil which could handle full cargoes of fish. 

Responsible government theoretically transferred to New- 
foundland, as it did to other colonies, control over its own 
economic life. But the economy of Newfoundland was based 
on the fishery, and control of the fishery was limited by 
Imperial treaty obligations to France and the United States 
which gave them special privileges along much of the coast. 
Against these unwelcome survivals of the Eighteenth Century 
Empire Newfoundland strove for decades. 

After the Napoleonic wars the French returned to the 
Banks and to the Treaty Shore which included the northern 
and all the west coasts, and many Newfoundland fishermen 
who had moved in during the period of war were compelled 
to move out. They found an alternative fishing area on the 
Labrador coast, to which Newfoundland fishing vessels began 
to make annual voyages, as formerly British fishing vessels 
had done to Newfoundland. But the French fishery interests 
were heavily subsidized and French fish caught in Newfound- 
land waters and dried on Newfoundland coasts proved, along 
with the Norwegian product, to be the most serious competi- 
tors of Newfoundland fish in Spanish and Mediterranean 
markets. Moreover, the exclusive fishing rights claimed by 
the French on the Treaty Shore restricted settlement as well as 
fishing by Newfoundlanders. Against this competition from 
the French Newfoundland had one important weapon — the 
need of the French for bait — ^which it proceeded to use with 
good effect, only to come in conflict with the Imperial 
authorities responsible for fulfilment of French treaty rights. 
The steady advance of settlement on the French Shore, the 
treaty notwithstanding, weakened the competitive position 
of the French, but the issue remained unsettled until the 
present century when it was resolved along with other colonial 
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issues by a general Imperial treaty. The diplomacy of the 
French Shore will be dealt with in detail in subsequent chap- 
ters. 

The second treaty restriction was that entitling American 
fishermen to use the unsettled coasts for drying fish. But 
this restriction proved much less burdensome than the French 
Shore. Moreover, in the early period at least, the need for 
supplies from the United States made American fishing ships 
more welcome than the French. After the middle of the 
century American fishing activities in and about Newfound- 
land waters gradually declined for various economic reasons, 
among them the expansion of settlement on the south coast, 
and the development of alternative economic opportunities in 
the United States for American fishermen and fishing interests, 
such as the development of a market for fresh fish after the 
coming of the railways. Nevertheless, so long as American 
fishing vessels frequented Newfoundland waters, friction was 
inevitable, among other reasons because of the opportunities 
for smuggling, the competition for labour (American fishing 
vessels often employing Newfoundlanders), and the compe- 
tition for markets, and because of American fishing practices 
which seemed at times unduly destructive of the fishing 
grounds. 

But relations with the United States were not entirely 
competitive. Before confederation of the mainland colonies 
in 1867, Newfoundland’s imports from the United States 
exceeded those from her sister colonies, and under the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854 later for a time under the Treaty 
of Washington of 1871, Newfoundland enjoyed free access to 
the American market for fish and fish products. Thereafter 
the expanding American market became to Newfoundland, as 
to Canada, a sort of panacea which, if tariff barriers could be 
removed, would cure all economic ills. In dealing with 
American fishing interests and in seeking to open the American 
market Newfoundland had the same bargaining weapon as 
she had with France — the need for bait by foreign fishermen. 
It proved to be a better bargaining point than in the case of 
the French treaty because of the weaker treaty position of 
American fishing interests — ^it was extremely useful in securing 
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the treaties of 1854 1871 — but it proved ineffective for 

re-opening the market after the American fishery in the 
Newfoundland region of the Atlantic declined, and the 
attempt to use it as a bludgeon brought Newfoundland into 
conflict with Canadian and Imperial interests. Diplomatic 
relations with the United States will also be dealt with in 
detail in later chapters. 

The struggle with France, and to a lesser extent the 
struggle with the United States, assumed the form of a 
struggle with the Imperial Government because Imperial 
treaties were at stake. Both struggles illustrate the point 
that, in the process of liberalizing the Empire, responsible 
government could not be limited to internal affairs. It was 
not, however, until the nineteen twenties that autonomy in 
external affairs became an accepted postulate of empire. The 
influence of Newfoundland’s long struggle against the shackles 
of unwelcome Imperial treaties in bringing about the new 
order has often been overlooked by students of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but it should not be discounted. 

But the position of a small colony, however complete its 
powers of self-government, was not entirely secure even in 
the safe and expanding world of the Nineteenth Century. 
With an economy founded virtually on a single commodity, 
the supply of which was dependent upon the whims of 
nature, and the marketing of which was dependent upon price 
fluctuations in distant markets over which it had no control, 
Newfoundland was subject to violent shifts of fortune. A 
completely laissez-faire world would have been for Newfound- 
land at best an economically brutal and ruthless world. In 
the partial laissez-faire world which in fact developed, New- 
foundland fared little better because it had not the strength, 
economically or politically, to safeguard its interests by its 
own efforts. In competition for markets, as in war, the battle 
tends to go to the strong. Partial appreciation of its vulner- 
able position induced Newfoundland in the sixties to dally 
with the idea of federation with the mainland colonies. The 
decision against federation was undoubtedly influenced by the 
belief that union would bring new dangers which would out- 
weigh whatever advantages might be gained. The issue was 
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re-opened in the nineties when Newfoundland became all too 
painfully aware of its economic weakness, but the decision 
against federation in this instance was probably made on a 
much narrower margin, which a little generosity on Canada’s 
part might easily have overcome. Thus Newfoundland was 
left to face alone the economic storms of the Twentieth 
Century. 

# # # 

In the following chapters Professor Fraser presents in 
detail the major external problems under responsible govern- 
ment: The French Shore; diplomatic relations with the United 
States; and the issue of confederation. These studies, though 
they deal with settled controversies, are not without a bearing 
on the present and future of Newfoundland. The struggles 
and triumphs of these battles long ago have developed among 
the people of Newfoundland a sense of community, a pride in 
their history and traditions and a strong belief in political 
freedom which persist despite the temporary eclipse of respon- 
sible government. These imponderables cannot be ignored by 
anyone concerned with the political future of Newfoundland. 
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THE FRENCH SHORE^ 

(Chapters III, IV, V, VI) 

A. M. Fraser 


III 

TREATY BASIS AND PROBLEMS OF SETTLEMENT 

N ewfoundland had hardly recovered from the 
internal convulsion caused by the struggle for political 
freedom, when her new Government was confronted by 
an exceedingly complex external problem. This originated in 
the right of easement on the ‘^French Shore’’ conferred by 
Great Britain on France by a series of treaties in the 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Centuries. These treaties, 
mainly because of their ambiguous phraseology, were destined 
to be a source of perennial discord between the mother country 
and the Colony until the final settlement in 1904. 

The first of these Anglo-French treaties that affected the 
Newfoundland fishery was the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
By the thirteenth article of that treaty, France ceded New- 
foundland to Great Britain in absolute sovereignty, but re- 
tained certain fishing rights on a specified section of the 
Island’s coast, namely, ^Trom Cape Bonavista in the Northern 
point of the said Island, and from thence running down by 
the western side, reaches as far as the place called Point 
Riche”. On this, the original French Shore, Frenchmen were 
entitled “to catch fish and to dry them on land”. They were 
not permitted, however, “to erect any buildings there, besides 
stages made of boards, and huts necessary for the drying of 
fish”, nor were they allowed “to resort to the said Island 
beyond the time necessary for fishing and the drying of fish”. 

^ See map in Affendix, 
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This treaty remained in force until the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War in 1756. The Treaty of Paris, which ended that 
war in 1763, confirmed the French in “the liberty of fishing 
and drying”. Moreover, by the sixth article of the Treaty, 
Great Britain ceded to France the small islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon which lie off the south coast of Newfoundland. 
It was stipulated, however, that France must not fortify these 
islands nor erect any buildings upon them except “for the 
convenience of the fishery”. Furthermore, the armed forces 
of France on St. Pierre and Miquelon were limited by the 
treaty to “a guard of fifty men only for the police”. 

Disputes soon developed as to the precise extent of the 
French Shore owing to the prevailing ignorance of the exact 
geographical location of Point Riche, the western terminus 
of the French concession. Consequently, when the termina- 
tion of the War of American Independence re-opened the 
whole question of French fishing rights in Newfoundland, 
both Great Britain and France eagerly availed themselves of 
the opportunity to transfer the area of these rights to a section 
of the coast where clearly ascertainable limits could be 
assigned to the French. 

Accordingly, by the fifth article of the Treaty of Versailles 
signed in 1783, the two governments agreed that “in order to 
prevent the quarrels which have hitherto arisen between the 
two nations” the fishing rights previously exercised by France 
on the coast between Bonavista and Cape St. John should 
cease forthwith, and, instead, that identical fishing rights 
should be granted to France, extending from “Cape St. John 
on the eastern coast of Newfoundland in fifty degrees north 
latitude” and “passing to the North and descending by the 
western coast of the Island” to Cape Ray “situated in forty- 
seven degrees and fifty minutes latitude”. This treaty was 
supplemented by a Declaration by King George III and by a 
Counter-Declaration by King Louis XV. By the former 
Great Britain promised to “take the most positive measures 
for preventing British subjects from interrupting in any 
manner by their competition, the fishery of the French, during 
the temporary exercise of it which is granted to them upon 
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the coasts of Newfoundland, and will, for this purpose, cause 
the fixed settlements, which shall be formed there, to be 
removed. His Britannic Majesty will give orders that the 
French fishermen be not incommoded in cutting the wood 
necessary for the repair of their scaffolds, huts and fishing 
vessels”. The British Declaration further stated that the 
traditional method of conducting the fishery as laid down in 
the thirteenth article of the Treaty of Utrecht would be 
strictly adhered to, and ^^shall not be deviated from by either 
party, the French fishermen building only their scaffolds, 
confining themselves to the repair of their fishing vessels, and 
not wintering there”; and British subjects, for their part, ^%ot 
molesting in any manner the French fishermen during their 
fishery, nor injuring their scaffolds during their absence”. 
With regard to the French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
the British Declaration recognized them ^^as ceded for the 
purpose of serving as a real shelter to the French fishermen”, 
and expressed complete confidence that ‘^these possessions will 
not become an object of jealousy between the two nations, 
and that the fishery between the said islands and that of 
Newfoundland shall be limited to the middle of the channel”. 
This admirable sentiment was echoed in the French Decla- 
ration, by which the King of France pledged himself to “give 
the most positive orders that the French fishermen shall not 
go beyond this line”. 

All these French rights were automatically abrogated 
during the course of the Revolutionary and Napoleon Wars, 
but they were restored in their entirety by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1814, the thirteenth article of which stipulated that 
“the French right of fishing upon the Great Banks of New- 
foundland, upon the coasts of the Island of that name, and of 
the adjacent islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence shall be re- 
placed upon the footing on which it stood in 1792”. The 
renewal of hostilities during the “Hundred Days” again 
rendered the French rights null and void, but only for a short 
time, as France was completely reinstated on the French Shore 
and on the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon by the definitive 
Treaty of Paris in 1815. 
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INTERPRETATION 

The question of the interpretation of these ambiguous 
treaties was first raised in 1836 when the French Ambassador 
urged the British Government “to disavow the claims of 
British subjects to a right of fishery upon the coasts in 
question concurrent with the rights of the subjects of France”. 
In his reply Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, with charac- 
teristic bluntness' categorically denied the French claim to an 
exclusive fishery on the French Shore. He declared that “the 
British Government has never understood the Declaration 
to have had for its object to deprive British subjects of the 
right to participate with the French in taking fish at sea off 
that shore, provided they did so without interrupting the 
French cod-fishery”. He added that “in none of the public 
documents of the British Government . . . does it appear that 
the right of French subjects to an exclusive fishery, either of 
cod-fish or of fish generally, is specifically recognised”.^ 

The French refrained from further discussion of the issue 
until 1844, when they once again broached the subject with 
the suggestion that negotiations be held in London. These 
overtures met with a ready response on the part of Great 
Britain, and it was arranged that a preliminary conference 
should be held in Newfoundland between agents of the French 
and Newfoundland governments. The resulting conversations 
between Captain Fabre, Commander of the French Naval 
Station, and William Thomas, President of the Newfoundland 
Chamber of Commerce, produced no definite agreement, the 
two negotiators referring the matter back to their respective 
governments. Thomas’s report to the Governor of New- 
foundland made three constructive proposals. He suggested 
that as in his opinion the concurrent fishery had become 
impracticable, the French Shore should be divided into two 
sections, in one of which British, Newfoundland, fisher- 
men should exercise an exclusive fishery, and in the other of 
which the French should enjoy exclusive fishing rights. He 
recommended that as an additional inducement to the French 
their fishing rights should be extended to Belle Isle North. 

^ Palmerston to Sebastian!, lOth July, 1938. J. of H. of i 4 ., 1857. 

App. pp. 175-179- 
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On the other hand, he proposed that the export of bait from 
Newfoundland should be strictly regulated and should be 
sold to the French only at St. Pierre, and that no further bait 
concessions should be made to French fishermen unless France 
was prepared either to restrict the export of fish to certain 
markets in which it competed with Newfoundland fish, or to 
abolish, or at least to reduce its export bounties on fish/ 

Negotiations were resumed in 1846, this time at Paris, 
Sir A. Perrier being the British commissioner and France again 
being represented by Captain Fab re. The latter proposed a 
reciprocal right of fishery on the west coast of Newfoundland 
and on the coast of Labrador opposite. Perrier rejected this 
proposal on the ground that if the British claim to a con- 
current right of fishing on the west coast were valid, then by 
assenting to this arrangement Great Britain would be ceding 
to France the right of fishing on the Labrador without receiv- 
ing any ‘‘quid pro quo”.^ He then offered a counter-proposal 
embodying the recommendations of the Thomas Report. 
This, Fabre was unable to accept but he promised to submit a 
second proposal later. This projected proposal was, however, 
vetoed by the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and, in 
consequence, the negotiations were abruptly broken off in 
May 1847. 

On the initiative of France negotiations were re-opened at 
Paris in June 1852. Perrier, who again represented Great 
Britain, was instructed to invite proposals from the French 
commissioner, de Bon, as a starting point of discussion. The 
latter accordingly suggested a settlement along the following 
lines: France would surrender her claim to exclusive rights 
in the Bay of St. George and admit the right of Newfound- 
landers to reside there and fish in common with the French. 
In return for this trivial concession de Bon proposed first, that 
France should have the right not only of purchasing herring 
and caplin as bait on the south coast, but also the right to 
fish for these bait fishes; second, that the French should be 

^ Report of William Thomas to the Governor of Newfoundland. 
Enclosure No. 3 in Despatch No. 50 from Sir John Hawley Glover, Gover- 
nor of Newfoundland, to Lord Stanley, 30th July, 1844. Ibid,^ pp. 185-6. 

^ Memorandum on the Newfoundland Fishery Negotiations submitted 
by Sir A. Perrier to the Foreign Office, July 21st, 1852. Ibid.^ pp. 193-5. 
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permitted to fish (but not to ‘‘cure” on shore) for two months 
each season on the Labrador between the Isles Vertes and 
the Isles St. Modeste, both inclusive; and, third, that the 
French should have the right to fish at Belle Isle North, in 
the Straits, a right which the French asserted they had 
enjoyed without challenge until 1841. 

These proposals Perrier considered “totally inadmissible”, 
and he drafted a final counter-proposal for submission to 
France. In the preparation of this document he was instructed 
by the Foreign Office to consult with Archibald, Attorney- 
General of Newfoundland, who was in London at the time, 
and with Strachey of the Colonial Office.^ Against their 
advice he submitted a three-point settlement to the French 
in which he proposed: first, that the fishing rights of the two 
nations should be kept apart; second, that the French rights 
should be made exclusive from Cape St. John to Green Point 
north of Bonne Bay; and, third, that France in return should 
renounce her rights on the rest of the French Shore.^ de Bon 
accepted Perrier’s second proposal but in addition demanded 
the retention by France of her concurrent rights not only on 
the remainder of the French Shore but also on the Labrador 
and at Belle Isle North. Moreover, he persisted in his demand 
for the right to fish for bait on the south coast. Perrier 
accepted de Bon’s amendments so far as to extend the French 
fishing rights to Bell Isle North and to rescind all restrictions 
on bait purchase provided that the French would renounce 
all their rights between Cape Verte and Cape Ray. 

The Perrier concessions created consternation in New- 
foundland. Governor Hamilton — ^who appears to have been 
singularly well-informed on the whole question, probably, as 
Prowse suggests, because of his close political association 
with Archibald and Crowdy — ^warned London that any settle- 
ment on the basis proposed by Perrier would cause “extreme 
dis-satisfaction” throughout the Colony. He pointed out 
that Perrier’s original proposal for the mutual exchange of 
exclusive rights would be of scant value to Newfoundland, 
while his subsequent surrender of the right of fishing off 

^ Foreign Office to Colonial Office, z 6 th June, 1853. IMd., p. 200. 

^ Perrier to Clarendon, loth June, 1853. pp. 201-3. 
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Belle Isle would seriously imperil both the British and the 
United States fishery on the Labrador. Hamilton strenuously 
denounced any bait concessions to the French and declared 
that ^^in any new convention that may be made, it should be 
a ‘^sine qua non’, if the sale of bait is made a stipulation, that 
the right of purchase must be subject to such regulations as 
may be made by the local legislature for the protection of the 
breeding and the preservation of the bait”/ 

Despite Hamilton’s arguments, Labouchere, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, decided to submit the Perrier project 
to France as a basis of negotiation. The close association of 
Great Britain and France as allies against Russia in the 
Crimean War naturally increased the desire of the British 
government to settle the vexed question, and in June it 
prepared a draft treaty which was intended to supersede all 
the existing engagements concerning the French Shore. Mis- 
givings as to the outcome of the negotiations increased in 
Newfoundland which had now been granted responsible gov- 
ernment. They found expression in an Address of the 
legislature to the Queen protesting against the grant of 
further fishing privileges to the French. The Address criti- 
cized the ambition of France to monopolize the French Shore, 
and to secure a right of fishing at Belle Isle. It also accused 
the French of infringing the existing treaties “by the forcible 
expulsion of British fishermen from those parts of the western 
coast where the latter ventured to exercise their undoubted 
right of concurrent fishery’\^ 

THE PIGEARD-MERIVALE CONVENTION 

Notwithstanding this solemn protest the Franco-British 
negotiations were continued in London during 1856. Merivale, 
the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, represented 
Great Britain and Captain Pigeard acted for France. Their 
discussions were based on the Perrier counter-proposals and on 
Labouchere’s draft treaty, and their labours culminated in a 

^ Ker. B. Hamilton to the Duke o£ Newcastle, 28th September, 1853. 
Ibid.y pp. 216-23. 

^ J. of H. of i., 28th February, 1856. pp. 42-3. 
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convention signed at London on 14th January, 1857. Its 
terms may be summarized as follows: 

First, the French were to have the exclusive right to fish 
and to use the strand for fishery purposes on the west coast 
from Cape St. John to the Quirpon Islands; to have the right 
of exclusive fishery on the north coast from the Quirpon 
Islands to Cape Norman; and to have reserved to them five 
specified harbours on the west coast, namely Port-au-Choix, 
Small Harbour, Port-au-Port, Red Island, and Cod Roy 
Island. 

Second, Newfoundlanders were to have the right con- 
currently with the French to fish on the west coast from Cape 
Norman to Cape Ray, except at the five above-mentioned 
points; but French fishermen were to have the exclusive use 
of the strand for fishery purposes from Cape Norman to Rock 
Point in the Bay of Islands north of the Humber River. 

Third, the French were to enjoy a concurrent fishery on 
Labrador from Blanc Sablon to Cape Charles and at Belle Isle 
North, together with the ^^liberty” to dry and cure fish on the 
north coast of Belle Isle. 

Fourth, the French were to have the right of bait purchase 
on the south coast, and ^^in exceptional circumstances” the 
right of fishing for bait on that coast between Cape St. Mary 
and Cape LaHune. 

Fifth, French naval officers were to be empowered to 
enforce the exclusive rights of fishing. 

Sixth, no ‘Tuilding or enclosure” was to be erected or 
maintained by Newfoundlanders on the strand reserved for the 
exclusive use of the French. 

By these terms the French amongst other gains would have 
secured an exclusive fishery on the northern extremity and 
north-eastern coast of Newfoundland and also on five strategic 
points on the west coast, in return for the grant of a concurrent 
fishery on a part of the west coast, a right which was already 
claimed by Newfoundland.^ 

In arriving at this agreement, the British government was 
almost certainly influenced by Governor Darling’s opinions. 

^ Anglo-French Convention, 14th January, 1857. 0/ //. 0/ A., 1857. 

App. pp. 261-7. 
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His ill-informed animadversions weakened the Colony’s case, 
especially on the vital questions of bait purchase and the 
exclusive fishery. With regard to the former he pointed out 
that the Bait Act of 1845 had remained a dead letter since 
1847 and that it would be impossible to enforce it against the 
French now that United States fishermen had been accorded 
the right to fish for bait in Newfoundland waters by the recent 
Reciprocity Treaty.^ On the issue of the exclusive fishery he 
departed entirely from the views of his predecessor, Hamilton, 
and expressed the belief that the Declaration of 1783 con- 
ferred on the French an exclusive right of fishery along the 
entire extent of the Treaty Shore.^ It is true, on the other 
hand, that he opposed the French request to fish for bait; that 
he described as “wholly untenable” the French claim to the 
fishery at Belle Isle North; that he rightly regarded the 
“concession” of a concurrent fishery at St. George’s Bay as a 
small sacrifice on the part of France; and that he denounced 
the French claim to a share of the Labrador fishery as “a 
perfectly preposterous pretension”.^ Nevertheless, the publi- 
cation of his unfortunate despatch aroused bitter resentment 
against him in the Colony, and his appointment to the gover- 
norship of Jamaica a few months later gave rise to the quite 
unfounded suspicion in certain circles in Newfoundland that 
he was being rewarded for having written a despatch which 
conformed so conveniently to the views of the Colonial 
Office.* 


THE LABOUCHERE DESPATCH 

When the convention was submitted to the legislature on 
February 6th, 1857, it provoked a crisis of the first magnitude. 
The assembly and the people of Newfoundland were deter- 
mined that it must never become law. The legislature 
adopted resolutions of protest to be forwarded to Labouchere, 
and condemned the convention as fatal to Newfoundland’s 

Darling to Labouchere, 9th June, 1856. Ibid., pp. 225-8. 

^ Darling to Labouchere, 23rd June, 1856. Ibid., pp. 229-33. 

» IbU. 

* Darling to Labouchere, 24th April, 1857. 1858. 

App. p. 469. 
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commercial interests and as an invasion of its inviolable 
territorial rights.^ The legislature next took all possible steps 
to ensure that the British government would abandon the 
agreement. An eloquent appeal was issued tQ the legislatures 
of the mainland colonies invoking their support of a principle 
as essential to their future liberty as to that of Newfound- 
land/ and Kent and Carter were despatched as delegates to 
support the appeal in person. Their mission was completely 
successful, and Newfoundland was given ^^the promptest and 
most cordial co-operation by her sister colonies”.® As soon 
as the session of the legislature had closed, Little and Hoyles 
were sent to London to plead the Colony’s cause. 

Impressed by the Colony’s united and unwavering opposi- 
tion, the British government realised the futility of imple- 
menting the convention and admitted that, as it had not been 
ratified by the Newfoundland legislature, it must remain null 
and void. This welcome news was conveyed to Darling by 
Labouchere in a despatch which the harassed Governor 
immediately read to a special session of the legislature. Not 
only did the Labouchere despatch dispose of the unpopular 
convention, but it gave an explicit guarantee of Newfound- 
land’s territorial integrity for the future. This sheet-anchor of 
the Island’s independence declared that ^The proposals con- 
tained in the convention having been now unequivocally re- 
fused by the Colony, they will, of course, fall to the ground, 
and you are authorised to give such assurance as you may 
think proper that the consent of the community of Newfound- 
land is regarded by Her Majesty’s Government as the essen- 
tial preliminary to any modification of their territorial or 
maritime rights”.^ Because of this pledge the Labouchere 
despatch has been rightly prized as the Magna Carta of 
Newfoundland to which the people of Newfoundland have 
appealed whenever their liberties have been threatened by 
Imperial encroachment. 

^ y. of H. of A,, 1857, pp. 42-52. 

^ lAid.y pp. 58-60. 

^ IM.y 1858, p. 125. 

^ LaboucKere to Bannerman, I2tli April, 1859, quoted in Newcastle 
to Bannerman, 6th July, 1861. 
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PROBLEMS OF SETTLEMENT AND JURISDICTION 

Amidst the general rejoicing which greeted the abandon- 
ment of the convention, a note of warning was sounded by 
Darling’s successor, Sir Alexander Bannerman. He reminded 
the legislature that “fishermen belonging to two powerful 
nations [France and the United States] already possess rights 
of fishery which they periodically exercise on the coast of 
Newfoundland” and he recommended the enactment of legis- 
lation to regulate the fisheries and the appointment of a com- 
mission for that purpose.^ The Fisheries Commission was 
duly appointed, and on the basis of its report an act was 
passed prohibiting the export of herring in order to conserve 
Newfoundland’s bait reserves. The British government, how- 
ever, refused its assent to the act on the ground that it was 
inconsistent with its treaty obligations to France. 

The wisdom of Bannerman’s warning was soon demon- 
strated by the recurrence of French encroachments. New- 
foundlanders, who had long been encouraged to reside at 
Bay St. George as winter custodians of French fishing equip- 
ment, and the owners of fishing-rooms on Groais Island were 
notified by Baron de Noury, the Commander of the French 
naval force stationed at St. Pierre, that they would no longer 
be allowed to fish in these localities and that their fishing 
establishments on Groais Island would be immediately re- 
moved.^ The Newfoundland Government thereupon proposed 
to the Colonial Office that commissioners should be sent out 
to investigate the matter on the spot. This proposal was 
accepted and, on 4th February, 1859, Bannerman informed 
the legislature that Great Britain and France had decided to 
appoint a joint commission to enquire into the whole question 
of French treaty rights. The assembly agreed to the commis- 
sion’s appointment on condition that its terms of reference 
should be limited to an enquiry into the infringement of the 
treaties of either party, and that the Colony should retain its 
right to deal independently with any proposal that contem- 
plated any change in Newfoundland’s maritime or territorial 

^ 7 . of H, of A,, 28th January, 1858, p. 7. 

^ Report of the resident magistrate, H. H. Forrest. Ibid., 1859. 
pp. 395-6. 
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rights/ The British government not only accepted these 
conditions, but stated its intention to contest the French claim 
to an exclusive fishery and to require the French to conform 
strictly to the terms of the treaties. The British warships on 
the Newfoundland station were ordered, meanwhile, to carry 
out their instructions ''with toleration” so as to prevent 
"collisions” between Newfoundland and French fishermen; 
and the Newfoundland executive council and the Newfound- 
land chamber of commerce collected evidence for the infor- 
mation of the commission/ 

The commission assembled in Newfoundland in the 
summer of 1859. France was represented by the Marquis de 
Montaignac de Chauvance, Great Britain by Captain Dunlop, 
and Newfoundland by Kent, the Colonial Secretary. They 
reported on the alleged infractions of the treaties and made 
recommendations to the British and French governments 
respectively. A long delay ensued before the publication of 
the proposed convention based upon their recommendations. 
This period of suspense aroused the assembly’s suspicions, 
especially since Kent’s services had been dispensed with 
immediately after the taking of evidence in Newfoundland 
had been completed while Dunlop continued to negotiate with 
his French colleagues.^ 

A special session of the legislature was accordingly sum- 
moned in December i860, and on 30th January, 1861, it passed 
a series of resolutions, subsequently embodied in an address 
to the Duke of Newcastle, copies of which were circulated 
amongst the legislatures of Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. The address expressed 
the "surprise and alarm” with which the legislature had heard 
that "the convention in the course of negotiation ... is not 
to be submitted for the assent of the People of this Colony”. 
Such cavalier treatment, it declared, would be a flagrant 
violation of the Labouchere pledge and it asked the British 
government "not to disturb the sacred right of the Colonists, 

^ Governor’s closing speech, 19th April, 1859. Ibid,, pp. 194-5. 

^ Governor’s opening speech, 31st January, i860. Ibid,, p. 10. 

^ Address of Assembly to the Imperial Parliament, 6th March, 1861. 
Ibid., pp. 73-6. 
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for, apart from the injustice, we should deeply regret the stain 
it would cast on the Imperial name’’. 

This appeal came too late since a proposed convention and 
joint instructions had already been drafted in i860. Fortu- 
nately, however, the convention was never ratified, owing 
mainly to difficulties which arose over the fourth and fifteenth 
articles of the instructions, the former of which related to the 
punishment of offenders in fishery disputes, and the latter to 
the removal of Newfoundlanders and such of their buildings 
as might interfere with the French fishery. The British 
government proposed to substitute the word ^ffiecessaire” for 
the word 'Tequise” in the fifteenth article so as to make the 
buildings removable, not on a requisition from the French 
government or its officer, but only on notice from the joint 
commission of which a British officer was a member. To this 
France would not agree, and although the British government 
was subsequently willing to waive its objections to both these 
articles, France refused to continue the discussions.^ 

Mining Grants. The question remained dormant until 
1867 when it was revived by the development of a mining 
boom in Newfoundland. The initial success of the first mining 
ventures combined with the optimistic report of the Geological 
Surveyor encouraged hopes of a rosy future for the new 
industry. Numerous applications for mining grants were filed 
by enterprising prospectors, many of them for land on the 
French Shore.^ The British government, however, forbade 
the Governor to issue ^Tor the present” any grants of land on 
the Treaty Shore pending the settlement of the dispute with 
France.^ The Newfoundland government thereupon took 
Lord Carnarvon’s hint that the time had come to request 
Britain to re-open negotiations with France. On 9th April 
a special committee of the legislature presented a report in 
which it recommended the resumption of negotiations on 
condition that further fishery concessions should be specifically 

^ Speech of Sir Robert Bond to House of Assembly, Friday, 22nd 
April, 1904. Quoted in Evening Telegram. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 31st January, 1867. /. of H. of A., 

p. 21. 

. ^ Carnarvon to Musgrave, 7th December, 1866. Ibid., pp. 908-9. 
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excluded from their scope. The committee advised, however, 
that the French be allowed to buy bait on the south coast “at 
such time as British subjects may lawfully take the same’’. 
In return for the bait privilege, the committee envisaged a 
comprehensive settlement which would inter alia embody the 
following provisions: First, that a joint naval commission be 
established to decide purely fishery disputes; second, that 
Newfoundlanders should enjoy a concurrent fishery and the 
undisturbed possession of their buildings in St. George’s Bay, 
and that their “fishery installations and operations” be per- 
mitted on the remainder of the French Shore provided that 
“they do not actually interrupt the French by their compe- 
tition”; third, that in any event no Newfoundland building 
erected for five years or longer should be removed by the 
French without compensation, the amount to be determined 
by the commission; fourth, that the commissioners should 
delimit the boundary of the French fishery and that New- 
foundlanders should have an exclusive right of salmon fishing 
in the rivers; fifth, that the breadth of strand which the 
French should have the right to use should be defined, in 
order to remove objections to land grants to Newfoundlanders 
beyond that boundary. Further, even within the French 
limits the British government should be entitled to build 
“works of a military or other public character, and British 
subjects have the right to erect wharves and buildings neces- 
sary for mining, trading, and other non-fishery purposes in 
places on the strand selected with the permission of the 
Commissioners”.^ 

The report was adopted and transmitted to London but 
a year passed without any reply from the Colonial Office. The 
legislature, impatient at the delay, addressed a petition to 
the Queen on 13th March, 1868, pointing out that the “French 
Shore” included at least half the territory of Newfoundland 
and that Lord Carnarvon’s restrictions amounted to “a denial 
of the exercise of those rights which . . . belong to the British 
Crown, and therefore to their enjoyment by Icbur Majesty’s 

^ Report of Joint Committee on Britisli Territorial Rights and French 
Privileges on the Treaty Shore, Tuesday, 8th April, 1867. J, of H, of A,, 
pp. 125-7. 
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subjects in this Island’’/ Similar petitions were presented to 
both Houses of Parliament/ Later in the year Governor 
Musgrave visited England and in a personal interview with 
the Secretary of State added his representations to those of 
the legislature/ The combined weight of these exhortations 
caused the British government to resume negotiations with 
France. Pending their outcome, Gladstone’s Government, 
which had displaced Disraeli’s, informed Musgrave that 
Carnarvon’s policy would be continued but that it should not 
be construed too widely, and that mining grants could be 
sanctioned in future, provided that there were no interference 
with the French fishing rights and that no buildings were 
actually erected on the strand of the French Shore.^ Unfor- 
tunately the long-hoped-for agreement with France failed to 
materialize and the whole question was temporarily over- 
shadowed by the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War and 
by the confederation crisis in Newfoundland. 

The Demand for Magistrates on the West Coast, In 1872 
the Newfoundland legislature, however, returned to the attack 
and put forward a demand for a restoration to the Newfound- 
land government of the right to appoint magistrates on the 
French Shore, a right which had been withdrawn in 1852. 
They argued that the absence of any recognised jurisdiction 
meant insecurity of life and property and also a loss of revenue 
owing to the prevalence of smuggling. They asserted that 
the only effective remedy lay in the removal of the restrictions 
on the appointment of magistrates and on the grant of land 
for mining and agriculture.® Governor Hill, then in London, 
was consulted® and he advised the appointment of three 
magistrates, two of them for the west coast and one for the 
north-east coast, and recommended that they should be 
vested with powers similar to those exercised by magistrates 
in other sections of the Colony.^ His views were subsequently 

^ Ibid., I3t]i March, 1868, pp, 60-I. 

^ Ibid., 20th March, 1868, pp. 67-8. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 28th January, 1869. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

^ Granville to Musgrave. Ibid,, 1870. 

® Ibid., 24th April, 1872, pp. 173-6. 

/ Herbert to Hill, 8th August, 1872. Ibid., App. p. 837. 

^ Hill to Herbert. Ibid., p, 837. 
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approved by the Newfoundland government/ and the 
question was brought to the attention of France by the British 
ambassador to Paris.^ 

While the subject of magisterial appointments was under 
discussion Britain and France decided that the time was ripe 
for the renewal of negotiations on the whole question of the 
French Shore. Accordingly, Lord Kimberley, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, suggested to Newfoundland that the 
proposals contained in the report of the joint committee of 
1867 might afford a reasonable basis for negotiations and 
enquired whether there was any objection to that course.^ 
The Bennett Government, which had come into power on the 
confederation issue in 1869, was^ however, unwilling to nego- 
tiate on the basis of the report passed by the assembly under 
the Carter regime. The British proposal was rejected in a 
resolution of the Council which attributed the increasingly 
frequent collisions between French and Newfoundland fisher- 
men on the Treaty Shore to the ^^unlawful interruptions and 
aggressions by the French’’, and asserted that ^"^no minister in 
this country would dare to compromise the right of New- 
foundlanders . . . Not an inch of their soil, not an atom of 
their concurrent rights in the fisheries on the so-called French 
Shore, would any permanent resident of sound mind in the 
Colony, consent to part with”.^ This Minute-in-Council 
provoked a stern rebuke from the British government which 
declared that ^^it regrets to find that your Ministers are not 
prepared to adopt, as a reasonable basis for negotiations with 
the French Government, the suggestions contained in the 
Report of the Joint Committee of both Houses, but they 
regret still more the tone and language of these Resolutions”.® 

The general election in the fall of 1873 resulted in the 
defeat of the Bennett Ministry and the return to power of the 

^ Little to Hill, quoted in Hill to Kimberley, 27th Sept., 1872. 
Ihid,^ p. 838. 

“ Sackville-West to Granville, copy enclosed in Kimberley to Hill, 
14th October, 1872. app., p. 842. Due de Broglie to Lord Lyons, 

qth July, 1873. 1874. p. 1066E. 

^ Kimberley to Hill, 6th August, 1873. 1874, app., p. 1066A-C. 

^ 1st September, 1873. IM,, 1873. 

® Kimberley to Hill, 6tli October, 1873. Uid., 1874, app., p. 1066F. 
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Carter Government. Great Britain eagerly grasped this 
opportunity to renew Kimberley’s offer and it proposed that 
a joint commission should be appointed to investigate the 
whole question.^ The Newfoundland government responded 
to these advances, and on 28th April, 1874, ^he legislature 
adopted a resolution which substantially reproduced the terms 
of the report of 1867. This was approved by the British 
government and a joint commission was appointed in October 
1874. It consisted of Captain Miller, representing Great 
Britain, and Captain de Boissody as the French representa- 
tive. Newfoundland was represented by her Prime Minister, 
Sir F. B. T. Carter, who assisted the Colonial OfEce in 
London.^ 

The Miller-de Boissody negotiations fell through, but after 
considerable delay, progress was made with the appointment 
of magistrates on the French Shore. The British govern- 
ment had at first refused the application of the legislature in 
1872 in deference to the objections of France which held that 
such appointments would “infringe the fishing rights, ... as 
tending to the formation of fixed establishments”. The British 
government, however, had never entertained any doubt of 
its right to make magisterial appointments, “a right inherent 
in the sovereignty possessed by the Crown on the whole of 
Newfoundland and its dependencies”. In January 1877, 
decided to exercise this right and offered to authorise the 
Governor accordingly. It stipulated, however, that as the 
duties of the magistrates would involve “matters affecting 
the interpretation and observance of treaties for which Her 
Majesty’s Government are primarily responsible”, their selec- 
tion and appointment must lie with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies.® Newfoundland accepted this condition'^ 
and on i8th April the legislature proposed the appointment of 
three magistrates in accordance with Governor Hill’s recom- 

^ Colonial Office to Foreign Office, 4th June, 1874. Ibid^y 1875, app., 
p. 1131. 

^ Speech of Sir Robert Bond. Evening Telegram^ 22, 1904. 

^ Carnarvon to Glover, 23rd Januar7, 1877. /. of H, of 1877. 
app., pp. 1014-16. 

Governor’s closing Speech, 26th April, 1877. 1877, p. 210. 
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mendation in 1872/ Subsequently the Newfoundland 
government anxiously enquired, however, as to the nature of 
the instructions that would be issued to the magistrates by the 
Colonial Office.^ Their fears were allayed by the promise 
that the only instructions that the magistrates would receive 
for the present would be to “abstain from adjudicating upon 
any point in which a disputed interpretation of treaties is 
involved”.^ This assurance removed the last obstacle to 
agreement and in the fall of 1877 the British government 
appointed Commander Howarth, R.N., as the first magistrate 
on the Treaty Shore. Their choice was a very wise one as he 
was an officer with considerable local experience, having 
formerly been employed on the North American Station in 
the protection of the Newfoundland fisheries. 

The establishment of legal authority on the French Shore 
encouraged the Newfoundland government to extend parlia- 
mentary representation to its inhabitants, and in 1878 the 
legislature passed an act forthat purpose.^ This act was, 
however, disallowed and, despite strong petitions from Codroy 
and St. George’s Bay in 1879 and 1880, it was not until 1881 
that the measure received the Royal Assent. Members were 
returned for St. George’s Bay, White Bay and Bonne Bay in 
the general election held in the fall of that year.® 

Meanwhile Franco-British negotiations were re-opened in 
London in 1881. Britain was represented by Admiral Miller 
and France by Admiral Pierre. At the special invitation of 
the Imperial government, Newfoundland’s Prime Minister, Sir 
William Whiteway, proceeded to England to assist in the 
discussions.® The British delegation prepared draft articles 

^ Address to the Governor, i8th April, 1877. 1877, PP* 

^ Minutes of the Executive Council, enclosed in Glover to Carnarvon, 
3rd May, 1877, qtioted in Carnarvon to Glover, 29th May, 1877. Ibid,^ 
app., pp. 263-4. 

^ Carnarvon to Glover, 28th September, 1877, and 1 0th November, 
1877. Ibid,^ pp. 265-7. 

^ Governor’s closing Speech, i6th April, 1878. Ibid,^ 1878, app., 
p. 172. 

® Administrator’s opening Speech, i6th February, 1882. Ibid,^ 1882. 
pp. 12-13. 

® Administrator’s opening Speech, i6th February, 1882. Ibid,^ 1882, 
pp. 12-13. 
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providing for the appointment of a commission of demarcation 
and of a mixed commission to be known as a fishery commis- 
sion. The duty of the former would be to define and allot 
certain portions of the strand to the French for the exercise 
of their treaty rights and to release the remainder from treaty 
stipulations. The function of the latter was to ensure, if 
necessary by the infliction of fines and by seizure of property, 
that neither Newfoundlanders nor Frenchmen were inter- 
rupted in their fishing operations. These proposals were con- 
curred in by Whiteway but were rejected by Admiral Pierre 
as the French government would not consent to a common 
occupation of harbours and fishing grounds.^ 

Whiteway’s visit to London, however, was by no means 
wasted for he took the opportunity to press for a revision of 
British policy with regard to land grants on the Treaty Shore. 
This question had again become important because of the 
discovery of molybdenum deposits at Bay of Islands. Foreign 
capital was, however, deterred by the treaty restrictions, and 
the State Department of the United States issued a warning 
to American investors not to risk their capital in an enterprise 
situated on the Treaty Shore as the erection of stationary 
buildings there was forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles.^ 
In an effort to remove this incubus Whiteway urged upon the 
British government that a few thousand yards of strand was 
all that the French required for fishery purposes. He argued 
that the treaty-makers ^‘could never have intended that a 
thousand miles of coast, half-a-mile in depth, should ever 
remain a wilderness and effectively bar all operations as well 
upon this belt as in the interior of the Island’’.^ His argu- 
ments convinced the British government that it could no 
longer delay the authorization of the land grants. The form 
of grant was drafted by the law officers of the Crown and 
afforded adequate protection to the French treaty rights.** 

^ Speech of Sir Robert Bond, of. cit. 

^ Notice of question given hy Scott, H. of A., 7th April, 1881, 
quoting paragraph from Maine Mining Journal of 28th March, 1881. 
J. of H. of A.y 1881. pp. 144-5. 

® Whiteway to Kimberley, 1st August, 1881. Ibid.., 1882, app., 
pp. 409-10. 

^ Kimberley to Carter, 7th February, 1882. Ibid., 1882, app. 
pp. 413-H* 
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Thus, thanks largely to the persistence of Whiteway, yet 
another stage in the emancipation of the French Shore was 
achieved. 

# * # * 

The complex issues of the French Shore were as yet far 
from settled, but Newfoundland had made substantial progress 
in rounding out the system of responsible government and in 
acquiring an effective voice in its external affairs. Settlement 
on the French Shore was now possible; concessions for mining 
operations were admissible, provided they did not interfere 
with the French fishery; resident magistrates could be ap- 
pointed; and representation in the colonial assembly for resi- 
dents on the French Shore had become a fact. Newfoundland 
was slowly but surely acquiring complete territorial jurisdic- 
tion over the area. The Labouchere despatch of 1857 had 
implied a right of veto on Imperial treaties prejudicial to her 
interests; the British government had been pushed into re- 
opening negotiations with France on the initiative of New- 
foundland; and the precedent had been established of inviting 
Newfoundland's Prime Minister to act as special advisor in 
negotiations, Newfoundland had progressed far beyond the 
stage of being a mere pawn in Imperial diplomacy. 



IV 

THE BAIT ISSUE 

^ I '^HE abortive fishery negotiations of i88l were resumed 
I at Paris in 1884. The British delegation was assisted 
by Sir John Hawley Glover, recently appointed Gover- 
nor of Newfoundland, whose departure to his new post was 
expressly delayed to enable him to attend the Paris con- 
ference/ On being informed by the Administrator that nego- 
tiations had been re-opened the Newfoundland legislature was 
careful to reiterate its hope that ^^no modifications will be 
made in the treaties without the knowledge and assent of the 
people of this Colony, a right guaranteed to us by the despatch 
of Mr. Labouchere in 1857”-^ This condition was scrupu- 
lously observed by the British government. The commis- 
sioners reached agreement on 26th April, 1884, and an 
Arrangement was signed subject to the approval of the British 
and French governments. In conveying this information to 
Glover, Lord Derby promised: ^^Her Majesty’s Government 
will not intimate that approval until the Colonial Govern- 
ment and Legislature have had an opportunity of studying 
its provisions and of considering the great advantages which 
it affords for the settlement of the long outstanding and diffi- 
cult question of the fisheries”. At the same time Derby 
strongly advised the summoning of a special session of the 
legislature to ratify the Arrangement, which he went on to 
describe as ‘‘being a most advantageous one to the interests 
of the Colony”.® 

The principal terms of the Arrangement were as follows: 
first, France withdrew her claim to an exclusive fishery and 

^ Derby to Glover, I2t]i June, 1884. /. of H, of A., 1886, app. 

pp. 550-68. 

^ 20tli February, 1884. Ii?id.y 1884, p. 20. 

^ Derby to Glover, I2tli June, 1884. app. pp. 550-68. 

29s 
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recognized the concurrent rights of Newfoundlanders to fish 
everywhere on the coast between Cape St. John and Cape 
Ray, on condition that they did not molest or interfere with 
French fishermen; second, the French surrendered their claim 
to fish in rivers “except at the mouths, as far as the water 
remains salt” and they agreed that the practice of “barring” 
the rivers should be prohibited; third, both parties agreed 
that all fixed settlements then existing on the Treaty Shore 
were not to be disturbed; fourth, the French conceded that 
Newfoundlanders in future would be entitled to erect on a 
specified area of the Treaty Shore “fixed settlements of every 
description with the exception of fishing establishments”. 
These concessions were substantial, but the Arrangement 
accorded in return to the French the right of policing the 
waters of the Treaty Shore, and French cruisers were em- 
powered in the absence of British warships to compel New- 
foundlanders to observe the regulations for protecting the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the fisheries by French fishermen. 

Lord Derby obviously anticipated that this last clause 
would arouse resentment in Newfoundland for he was at pains 
to minimise the extent of the British concession. He explained 
that in opening considerable sections of the coast to settle- 
ment by a resident Newfoundland population the French 
were running the risk of being “virtually debarred from the 
free and uninterrupted exercise” of their fishing rights, as had 
already happened, so the French claimed, at Bay St. George 
and at Conche. Derby contended, therefore, that French 
insistence on the right of supervision was simply a reasonable 
precaution for the protection of their acknowledged fishery 
rights. He argued also that the French had in practice exer- 
cised supervision during every fishing season, and that, there- 
fore, the Arrangement merely recognized “little more than 
the ‘de facto’ state of affairs already existing”. Moreover, he 
pointed out that the powers of joint, or in an emergency, 
sole, supervision granted to the French closely resembled the 
regulations laid down for the North Sea Fisheries by the Hague 
Convention of 1881. He admitted that the two cases were 
not exactly parallel since the North Sea Fisheries Convention 
applied to waters which were not territorial as they were in 
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the case of Newfoundland, but he added that “the peculiar 
fishery rights granted by treaties to the French in Newfound- 
land invest these waters, during the months of the year when 
fishing is carried on in them both by English and French 
fishermen with a character somewhat analagous to that of a 
common for the purpose of fishery”. Finally, he promised 
that the British government would endeavour to ensure a 
closer supervision of the fishing-grounds by British cruisers 
so as to reduce to a minimum the occasions on which French 
warships would be called upon to take action against New- 
foundlanders. 

Derby also arranged for British commissioners to visit 
Newfoundland and explain the arrangement to the Govern- 
ment at first hand,^ During their stay in the Island the 
commissioners held frequent consultations with the Govern- 
ment as a result of which a minute-of-council was issued on 
15th July, 1884, accepting the general principle of the Arrange- 
ment, but urging the introduction of the following modifi- 
cations: first, that a provision be inserted permitting the erec- 
tion of wharves and of buildings necessary for mining oper- 
ations and shipping purposes on the harbours not included 
in the area specified in the Arrangement, the sites of these 
establishments to be determined by the British and French 
commanders on the coast; second, that only one French 
“guardian” and his family should be allowed to winter in each 
harbour to take care of French property “during that season 
of the year when the French are obliged by treaty to be 
absent from the coast”. Subsequently, however, the New- 
foundland government agreed that in the case of large 
harbours, two French “guardians” should be permitted. 

'On receipt of this minute-of-council Britain endeavoured 
through the medium of the existing commission to secure 
France’s acceptance of the proposed modifications. The 
attempt was successful and an agreement was signed at Paris 
on 14th November, 1884, superseding the original Arrange- 
ment. The principal changes introduced by this new Arrange- 
ment were as follows: first, the French agreed to the limitation 
of “guardians” as suggested by Newfoundland; second, they 

^ Stanle7 to Carter, 26tli January, 1886. 1886, app., pp. 569-74. 
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also agreed that when a mine was discovered on any part of 
the reserved section of the coast facilities would be granted for 
working it compatible with the free exercise of the French 
fishery. In addition, the British government obtained two 
useful concessions from France, namely, that after the ratifi- 
cation of the Arrangement France would prohibit the liquor 
traffic between St. Pierre and Miquelon and Newfoundland — 
long a source of trouble to the Newfoundland government — 
and would also permit the establishment of a British consulate 
at St. Pierre, thereby satisfying a long-standing wish of New- 
foundland.^ 

The Arrangement and the Note Verbale setting forth 
France’s two supplementary undertakings were submitted to 
the Newfoundland legislature early in the session of 1886, and 
a joint committee of both houses was appointed to consider 
them.^ The committee after examining the Arrangement and 
having heard the arguments in defence of it advanced by 
Pennel, one of the British commissioners, who had been once 
again despatched to St. John’s by the British government, 
refused to accept it unless further concessions were made by 
France. These would have to include a pledge not to renew 
the export bounties on fish after the expiration of the existing 
bounty law in 1891; a definition satisfactory to both parties of 
the words “interrupt in any manner the fishery of the French”, 
contained in the Declaration of 1783 and repeated in the 
eighth article of the Arrangement; and a provision, similar 
to that in the North Sea Fishery Convention, under which 
Newfoundlanders, if examined by a French commander, would 
be entitled to have their statements taken down in English 
and attached to the proceedings.® 

There can be no doubt, however, that the chief reason 
for the rejection of the Arrangement was the deep-seated 
objection of Sir Robert Thorburn’s merchant government, 
which had been returned to power in the general election of 
1885, to the seventeenth article which would have granted 

^ Arrangement signed at Paris, 14th November, 1885, copy enclosed in 
above. 1886, app. pp. 575-83. 

^ 8tli March, 1886. Ibid.^ p. 39. 

® des Voeux to Granville, 25th May, 1886. IbU.^ 1887, app. pp. 677-81. 
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French fishermen an inalienable right to purchase bait on any 
part of the entire coast of Newfoundland. It is true, as the 
Colonial Office hastened to point out,^ that an identical clause 
had been included in the earlier Arrangement of 1884 and 
had not been challenged by the Whiteway Government. But 
there was some justification for the reluctance of the Thorburn 
Ministry to concede this right to France. In 1886 the fishing 
industry in Newfoundland was suffering from a severe de- 
pression, the gravity of which may be guaged from the fact 
that during the winter of 1886-1887 the Government was 
compelled to spend over $50,000 on relief works.^ Newfound- 
land attributed this depression largely to the invasion of her 
foreign markets by consignments of fish caught by the French 
on the Grand Banks. This French competition which had 
been checked during the Franco-Prussian War had in late 
years become much more serious.^ The proximity of New- 
foundland to the Banks fishing-grounds enabled Newfound- 
land fishermen to cure their fish so as to produce a better 
quality at a lower cost than their French rivals. This natural 
advantage had, however, been more than offset by the liberal 
bounties granted to French fish exporters by their govern- 
ment, bounties which in 1887 amounted to 72 per cent, of the 
value of the fish.^ This generous subsidy, which was an 
integral part of the policy of maintaining the fisheries as a 
training-ground for the navy, enabled French fishermen to 
undersell Newfoundlanders in every European market. More- 
over, the increased supply of fish ^Mumped’’ abroad by the 
French, combined with the expanding export of Norwegian 
fish, depressed prices, thus further accentuating the impor- 
tance of the French bounties as they were fixed in amount 
and therefore bore an increasing proportion to the value of 
the fish in a falling market. The Newfoundland government, 
unable to afford even a remotely corresponding degree of 
financial assistance to its fishermen, believed that it possessed 
only one defence against this unfair competition, namely, the 

^ Holland to des Voeux, 3rd Februar7, 1887. app. pp. 685-8. 

^ des Voeux to Granville, I4tli January, 1887. Ibid.y app. pp. 689-99. 

' ^ des Voeux to Granville, 25tli May, 1886. Ibii.y app. pp. 677-81. 

^ des Voeux* to Granville, I4tli January, 1887. Ibid,^ app. pp. 689-99. 
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prohibition of the sale of bait to the French. It is true that, 
even apart from the proposed Arrangement of 1885, the 
French possessed the right to catch or buy bait on the French 
Shore, but the bait which they could obtain there would be 
much smaller in quantity, more expensive, and obtainable 
only later in the season and at a greater distance from the 
Banks fishery. Consequently, it was argued, the volume of 
fish which the French could catch on the Banks, if they were 
limited to the use of French Shore bait, would be sufficient 
only to meet the needs of the French domestic market and 
would leave no surplus for export abroad.^ 

The cogency of these arguments made a profound im- 
pression on the new Governor of Newfoundland, Sir George 
William des Voeux, and he informed the British government 
that ‘'now that I fully comprehend the present position of the 
Colony, it is to me no longer a matter of wonder that the 
Legislature has hitherto failed to ratify the proposed Arrange- 
ment with France, indeed, I can scarcely conceive it possible 
that this Arrangement will ever be accepted so long as the 
Bait clause remains in it, and no security is taken that the 
export bounties will not be maintained on their present 
footing”.^ 

In order to avoid an outright rejection of the Arrange- 
ment by the legislature, des Voeux advised the committee to 
suspend consideration until Fennel could return to London 
and explain to the British government the Colony’s objection 
to the bait clause. The committee consented to adopt this 
course and was granted leave by the legislature to sit during 
the parliamentary recess in the expectation of receiving a 
reply from the British government. That government, how- 
ever, while approving des Voeux’s action in the matter was 
unable to give Newfoundland any assurance that the Arrange- 
ment would be amended in accordance with the committee’s 
recommendations. Its patience at length exhausted, the com- 
mittee presented its report in which it denounced the Arrange- 
ment as “most detrimental to the interests of this Colony”. 
The report proceeded to enumerate the objectionable features 

^ des Voeux to Granville, 25tli May, 1886. app. pp. 677-81. 

^ des Voeux to Granville, I4tli January, 1887. Ibtd.^ app., pp. 689-99. 
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of the Arrangement in an impressive catalogue. First, it 
would place the French in possession of the principal harbours 
on the coast between Cape Ray and Cape St. John, to the 
practical exclusion of Newfoundland fishermen. Second, it 
would give the commanders of French cruisers not only civil 
but criminal jurisdiction over Newfoundlanders. Third, it 
would “assert, perpetuate, and legalize a claim to the pur- 
chasing of bait by the French in all parts of this Colony, 
without any reservation of power on the part of the Colony to 
restrict them by local legislation”. The committee concluded 
that since “no acceptable equivalent” was to be granted to the 
Colony in return for “these large and important concessions”, 
it was the bounden duty of the legislature “respectfully to 
decline to assent to the Arrangement proposed for its ratifi- 
cation”. The committee’s report was unanimously approved 
by the assembly on 4th May, 1886, and transmitted to the 
Imperial government.^ This decisive repudiation of the 
Arrangement of 1885 resulted in the abandonment of nego- 
tiations on the French Shore question until 1891. 

Meanwhile, the Newfoundland government took positive 
steps to protect the bait supply by the passing of the Bait Bill 
of 1886, but des Voeux’s instructions compelled him to reserve 
the bill. Reports reaching Newfoundland raised fears, which 
later proved to be only too well-foimded, that the Conserva- 
tive ministry of Lord Salisbury intended to refuse assent. In 
an attempt to avert this move, des Voeux addressed a strong 
despatch to Granville on 14th January, 1887. Explaining that 
if Newfoundland were forced to continue “the pernicious 
anomaly” of allowing foreigners access to her bait supply she 
would be “furnishing the means of her own destruction”. He 
emphasized that the loss that would be inflicted on either 
France or the United States of America by the cutting-off of 
the bait supply would be comparatively trifling, while the 
fishing industry is “to the people of this Colony their all in 
all”. Moreover, he expressed his complete confidence that 
Newfoundland had no intention, if the Bait Bill were passed, 
of monopolizing the Banks fishery. He asserted on the con- 
trary his belief that Newfoundland would be willing to 

1 4th Mij , 1886. Uid ., 1886. 
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modify the proposed restrictions on the sale of bait in favour 
of any country which would grant an equivalent advantage 
in return. He was convinced that Newfoundland would, for 
instance, restore bait privileges to the United States in 
exchange for the free entry of Newfoundland fish into the 
American market; and to France in return for the abolition of 
her export bounties. Indeed, as he had pointed out in a 
previous despatch, one of the chief motives for the enactment 
of the Bill was to forge a powerful weapon which could be 
used for bargaining purposes. ^‘In a word’’, he declared, “the 
principle that the Colonists desire to maintain is Xive and let 
live’, and they merely object to that of others live by 
killing us’ ”. He also gave it as his considered opinion that 
the legislature was acting within the scope of its constitutional 
authority in passing a measure which in no way conflicted with 
treaty obligations. Furthermore, he added that if the pro- 
tection of the bait supplies had been “aimed at by more 
indirect means, and a Bill had been passed imposing a pro- 
hibitive duty on bait exported in foreign vessels, it appears 
open to doubt whether, under my existing Instructions, I 
should have been justified in refusing assent to it.” He next 
referred to the recent allowance by the Crown of a Canadian 
Bait Bill, which was similar both in its purpose and in its 
methods to the Newfoundland Bait Bill, and he stressed the 
invidious distinction which would be drawn between two self- 
governing colonies if the latter bill were now vetoed by the 
British government. He explained, further, that refusal of 
assent to the Newfoundland Bait Bill would, to all intents 
and purposes, nullify the effect of the Canadian Bait Act, and 
that in consequence Canada would probably soon begin to 
exert pressure on the British government to accept the New- 
foundland Bait Bill. He strongly advised the British govern- 
ment to allow the bill “before this pressure makes itself felt” 
because “the appearance should be avoided of conceding to 
a powerful Dominion what has been denied to the entreaties 
of a comparatively weak and unimportant Colony”. He 
insisted too that a quick decision was imperative both to 
afford the Newfoundland fishermen and merchants time in 
which to make the preparations necessary for a large fishery 
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and to give the French due and sufficient warning to prepare 
for the fishery on a smaller scale.^ 

The hopes raised in Newfoundland by the Governor’s 
espousal of the Island’s cause were doomed to speedy disap- 
pointment. The Salisbury Government remained adamant, 
and, despite the formidable arguments marshalled by des 
Voeux and the personal representations of Thorburn and Shea 
who had proceeded to England, it refused to allow the Bait 
Bill to go into operation during the fishing season of 1887. 
The Colonial Office telegraphed des Voeux to that effect, and 
followed up with a despatch which explained in detail the 
reason for the decision.^ The reason given was that, as no 
formal intimation had been given to the French government 
of any immediate change in the bait regulations, French 
fishing interests had already incurred heavy expenditure in 
preparation for the 1887 season, and it would, therefore, be 
unjust to introduce a drastic curtailment of the bait supply at 
such a late date. The British government, however, did not 
commit itself to any permanent rejection of the Bill, and 
pointed out that the continuation of the status quo during the 
current fishing season would provide an opportunity for an 
accurate appraisal of the real effect of the French bounties on 
Newfoundland’s export trade. This would enable the British 
government to ascertain ^Vhether the proposed legislation 
will prove to be the best mode of applying a remedy for the 
depressed state of the colonial fishery, or whether, after 
further communication with the French Government upon 
a more precise statement of the facts, such remedy may be 
found in some other direction”. 

When the legislature opened on 17th February, 1887, des 
Voeux had to perform the singularly distasteful duty of 
informing it that assent to the Bill had been withheld.® 
Holland’s explanatory despatch arrived a few days later and 
was immediately laid before the angry legislature. The 
legislature’s reply took the form of an Address to the Secre- 
tary of State in which ^^profound disappointment” was 

^ des Voeux to Granville, I4tli Januar7, 1887. Ibid,-, app. pp. 689-99. 

^ Holland to des Voeux, 3rd Februar7, 1887. Ibid,, app. pp. 685, 588. 

® 17th February, 1887. J, of H, of A,, pp. 7-8. 
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expressed at this “apparent disregard of the sufferings of our 
fishermen and of British interests which are thus made sub- 
servient to the purposes of foreigners”. The Address scouted 
the idea that a remedy could be applied by any means other 
than the Bait Act, and refused to accept the view that France 
or any other foreign power should be consulted on a matter 
which related only to “the control and disposition” of the 
property of the Colony. “We acknowledge”, so ran the 
Address, “no authority but that of the Imperial Government, 
and their rights of dominion are wisely limited by our consti- 
tutional powers which secure for us the free exercise of our 
instructed intelligence in the management of our local affairs”. 
This uncompromising declaration of colonial rights was 
accompanied by the announcement that the legislature had 
already passed a second Bait Bill, identical with the first, in 
the expectation that it would receive the assent of the Crown.^ 

Thorbum and Shea again journeyed to London to renew 
their appeal to the British government. On this occasion the 
auspices were more favourable as 1887 was the year of the 
Jubilee and the Colonial Conference had assembled in the 
Empire’s capital. Moreover, des Voeux’s despatch had shaken 
the complacency of the British government. Furthermore, 
Canada, which, contrary to des Voeux’s expectations, had at 
first opposed the bill, now withdrew its objections, after 
receiving assurances from Thorbum and Shea that the Bill 
would not be enforced against the fishermen of the Dominion. 
Influenced by all these considerations the British government 
rescinded its veto and the Bait Bill became law on January 
2nd, 1888.^ 

Thus Newfoundland’s claim was at last vindicated. But 
Governor des Voeux was transferred from Newfoundland be- 
fore he could announce to its triumphant legislature the signal 
victory of the cause for which he had fought. He had, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of knowing before he left the Island that 
he had earned the gratitude of its people for his resolute 
efforts on their behalf. 

^ Address to Secretarj of State. pp, 16-20. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, i6th February, 1888. Ibid,^ p. 5. 
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THE LOBSTER CONTROVERSY 

T he comparative quiet that followed the ratification of 
the Bait Act was only the calm before a greater storm 
which soon arose as a result of the development of the 
lobster industry. This new industry had originated at Bay of 
Islands in 1858 and had been extended to St. Barbe in 1873. 
At first, the canning of lobsters was in practice a British 
{Le, Newfoundland or Canadian) monopoly, and, although 
progress was slow until 1880, by 1887 no less than twelve 
British lobster factories had been established on the west 
coast between St. George’s Bay and St. Barbe. Three quarters 
of them were owned by Nova Scotians or Prince Edward 
Islanders, but nearly one thousand Newfoundlanders were 
employed in the industry.^ French competition began in 
1883 when a St. Malo firm in defiance of treaty obligations 
erected two lobster factories at Port-au-Choix and St. John 
Island. 

Prior to 1887 no question of treaty rights in the matter 
was raised by either side, but in that year the French claimed 
that the establishment of factories and the prosecution of the 
lobster fisheries by the British involved an interference with 
their cod-fishery and must, therefore, be stopped. This was 
apparently only a pretext as the French cod-fishery on the 
Treaty Shore had already declined to negligible dimensions. 
The real motive was apparently to exact reprisals for the Bait 
Act of 1887 — it is significant that, after tacitly acquiescing 
in the expansion of the British lobster industry along the 
coast during a generation, the French should suddenly claim 
that it was illegal in the very year that the Bait Act was 
ratified. 

^ Rogers, Historical Geografh'^ of N ezvfoundlandj pp. 221-2. 
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The first practical application of this policy of retaliation 
occurred at Hauling Point in White Bay on 24th June, 1888. 
Two Newfoundlanders, Murphy and Andrews, had just erected 
a lobster boiling house there preparatory to commencing 
lobster-canning operations when, according to their own state- 
ment, they were compelled to abandon their venture by the 
commander of the French warship ^^Drac”. Immediately 
after this eviction a French company began to construct there 
a lobster factory over three hundred feet in length — an estab- 
lishment of an unquestionably permanent character, and 
therefore, contrary to the terms of the treaties/ The high- 
handed action of the French naval officer was speedily reported 
to the Newfoundland government by the solicitors for Murphy 
and Andrews who demanded compensation, ^‘not a penny of 
which was paid”/ The Government entered an emphatic 
protest in London against the assertion of French claims 
which were inconsistent with the Treaty of Utrecht, the 
Declaration of Versailles and the Treaty of Paris of 1814. 
The protest declared that lobsters were not fish and that the 
process of canning was not the same thing as the drying of 
fish. 

The statement of these elementary biological and tech- 
nological facts evoked no satisfactory reply from the British 
government, and on the opening of the legislative session of 
1889, the assembly requested Governor Sir Terence O’Brien 
to furnish a copy of the correspondence that had passed 
between himself, the Colonial Office and the aggrieved parties/ 
This the Governor declined to do because the correspondence 
was ‘^incomplete and mostly of a confidential nature”. He 
did inform the assembly, however, that Murphy had been 
requested to remove his factory not by a French naval officer 
but by Lieutenant Bancroft, the commander of the British 
gun-boat “Forward”, which had been detailed by the British 
government for the protection of the Newfoundland fisheries/ 

^ Blake to Knutsford, loth July, 1888. /. of H. of A.y 1889, ^PP* 
PP- 349 - 50 . 

^ Statement of McNeillj & McNeilly. pp. 349-50. 

® 1st March, 1889. p. 34. 

19th March, 1889. p. 51. 
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This reply only intensified the indignation of the legislature 
and a joint select committee of both houses was appointed to 
enquire into the matter. This committee, known as the 
Committee on French Shore Restrictions, presented its report 
on 31st May, and on the following day its recommendations 
were embodied in an Address to the Queen. The Address 
stated that the Murphy incident proved that the French had 
‘^asserted a right to take and can lobsters, and to erect upon 
British territory, factories or establishments for the purpose 
of preserving lobsters”. This “right”, the Address declared, 
had no legal foundation in the fishery treaties as they related 
only to those fisheries which existed in the Eighteenth Century, 
and the lobster fishery was unknown in Newfoundland at 
that time. Consequently the action of the French in enforcing 
these “rights” was a violation of treaty obligations and of 
international law resulting in a “gross trespass upon the rights 
of British subjects for which an exemplary compensation 
should be demanded from the Government of France”. The 
British government was urged to take “firm and vigorous 
action” to ensure the removal of the French lobster factories, 
to prohibit their erection in the future, and to prevent French 
interference with the prosecution of any lawful industries 
enterprised by British subjects in Newfoundland.^ 

The British government replied by declaring its determina- 
tion to dispute the legality of the French claims both to a 
lobster fishery and to the erection of lobster factories, and it 
expressed the hope that it would be able to reach an under- 
standing with France before the opening of the season of 
1890.^ Subsequent Anglo-French negotiations resulted in the 
drafting of a “modus vivendi” which was communicated to 
the Newfoundland government on 28th January, 1890.^ It 
provided inter alia that only those lobster factories, whether 
British or French, erected before ist July, 1889, should con- 
tinue to operate without interference. The Newfoundland 
government, while strongly contesting the French claim to a 

^ 31st May, 1889. Ihid,j pp. 225-9. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 9tli November, 1889. Ibid,^ 1890, app, 
pp. 409-11. 

® Knutsford to O’Brien, zSth January, 1890, Ibid,, 1890, app. p. 413. 
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lobster fishery, agreed to accept the modus vivendi for 1890. 
only. It requested, moreover, that the limiting date should 
be extended from ist July, 1889, to ist January, 1890, because 
considerable local capital had been invested in the construction 
of lobster factories between these dates.^ 

The British government pointed this out to France and 
proposed that a clause be added to the draft laying down the 
principle that British factories established during that period 
should not be molested on condition that new French factories 
would be permitted ^To a corresponding extent’’. France 
rejected this proposal on the ground that it would operate to 
the disadvantage of French fishermen because their British 
rivals, who were on the spot, had had the first choice of the 
best bases for the new fisheries. It was finally decided by 
Britain and France without further reference to the New- 
foundland government that the ist July, 1889, should be 
retained as the limiting date, but that, with the consent of 
the British and French naval commanders, either French or 
British fishermen could establish new factories after that date, 
provided that for each new factory built by the fishermen of 
one nationality the fishermen of the other would be entitled 
to erect an additional factory.^ The practical eflFect of this 
compromise was to benefit the French as it permitted them 
to build additional factories in 1890 and thus reduce the leeway 
previously lost to their British competitors, while the latter 
were prohibited from further construction until the French 
had erected a number of additional factories equal to the 
number of those established by the British since ist July, 
1889. The modus vivendi also provided that in the event of 
any dispute arising as to the ownership of any lobster fishing 
grounds a provisional delimitation would be effected on the 
spot by the two commanders. The whole arrangement was, 
as its name implied, designed only as a temporary measure to 
regulate the fishery for the duration of the ensuing season at 
the end of which the British government hoped to negotiate 
a permanent settlement. 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, 13th and I5tli February, 1890. Ibid.y app, 
p. 413. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 21st March, 1890. Ibid,^ app. p. 419. 
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The modus vivendi in this amended form was signed by 
the British and French governments and was presented as an 
accomplished fact to the Newfoundland legislature by Gover- 
nor O’Brien on 14th March, 1890.^ The legislature imme- 
diately recorded its unanimous protest against the modus 
vivendi which it condemned as ^^calculated to seriously preju- 
dice British fishing and territorial rights”. In particular, the 
legislature attacked the permission granted for the erection of 
French factories as a recognition of ^^a right which has no 
existence”, and as marking a retreat by the British govern- 
ment from the position which it had previously taken on the 
issue. Resolutions embodying this protest were despatched to 
the British government, which replied that the legislature’s 
action in adopting these resolutions would “not improve the 
prospects of an ultimate settlement most favourable to British 
claims”, and enquired whether the Colony was willing to 
submit the question to arbitration.^ 

There can be no doubt that the inclusion of the additional 
clause in the modus vivendi was mainly responsible for the 
legislature’s opposition to the whole arrangement, and when 
the full implications of that clause were realised, a joint 
select committee of both houses was appointed to prepare an 
Address to the Throne. While this committee was conducting 
investigations further fuel was heaped upon the flames by an 
unfortunate statement made in the House of Commons by 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs that “the Newfound- 
land government was consulted as to the terms of the "^modus 
vivendi’, which was modified to some extent to meet their 
views, but it was necessary to conclude it without referring it 
to them in its final shape”.® The Whiteway Ministry which 
had come into power as a result of the general election of 
1889, and which had conducted the negotiations with the 
Colonial Office, rightly considered that this “explanation” 
placed them in a false position,^ and they made strenuous 

^ I4.tli March, 1890. pp. 27-8. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, received isth March, 1890. Ibid,^ app. p, 419. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, received 25th March, 1890. Ibid.^ app. 
p. 421. 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, 2Sth March, 1890. Ibid.^ app. p. 421. 
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but unavailing efforts to persuade the British government to 
have the offending statement contradicted.^ 

It is not surprising that the Colony awaited with tense 
expectancy the long-delayed report of the joint select com- 
mittee, which was finally presented to the legislature on 
loth June, in the form of an Address to the Queen which was 
approved by both houses.^ The Address denied that the 
French were legally entitled either to erect lobster factories or 
to prevent Newfoundlanders from fishing for lobsters. It then 
went on to criticize the statement that the modus vivendi had 
been amended “to meet the views’’ of Newfoundland. It 
asserted that “an arrangement less in keeping with the object 
aimed at in the suggestion of alteration in the date could 
scarcely be made”, and, “that it is more inimical to the 
interests of the Colony and more favourable to the French 
than the proposal first cabled to the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment is conclusively shown by the refusal of the French to 
return to that arrangement when subsequently requested to 
do so by Your Majesty’s ministers”. The Address next re- 
jected the British proposal to submit the lobster question to 
arbitration, explaining that “a similar proposition applied to 
Great Britain would be for the French to claim a right to take 
salmon in the Tees or Tay, and for Your Majesty to submit 
such claim to arbitration”. In conclusion the Address bluntly 
declared that “the Colony will be satisfied with nothing short 
of the immediate removal of every French lobster factory 
from the shores of Newfoundland, and all our efforts will be 
directed to the accomplishment of this object”. 

This out-spoken Address reflected the universal deter- 
mination of the Newfoundland people to secure the repeal of 
the detested modus vivendi with its obnoxious system of dual 
naval control. Indignation meetings were held spontaneously 
in all parts of the Island and recorded their enthusiastic 
support of Whiteway’s policy of resistance. On 26th March 
a mammoth demonstration was organized in St. John’s and 
spirited resolutions were passed denouncing the modus vivendi 
with patriotic fervour. Practical steps were taken to ensure 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 28th Marcli, 1890. IMd,, app. p. 421. 

^ Report lOth June, 1890. IHd,, pp. 207-12. 
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that the Colony’s case should be heard and understood outside 
the narrow limits of Whitehall. The public meeting of 26th 
March appointed two delegates for this purpose, one to tour 
Canada and enlist the sympathies of the Canadian people, the 
other to proceed to Great Britain and lay the Colony’s case 
before the British government. The mission to Canada was 
received with acclaim in every city which it visited and strong 
resolutions of sympathy were passed at public meetings at 
Halifax, Montreal and Pronto, but the Canadian government 
did not officially support the Colony’s stand. The people’s 
delegation to the United Kingdom was led by Sir James 
Winter, who prepared an admirable statement of the “Case for 
the Colony”, which will always remain the classic defence of 
Newfoundland’s position, not only on the lobster issue but on 
the French Treaties question as a whole. 

“The Case for the Colony” emphasized the fact that there 
were two distinct fisheries in Newfoundland: first, the Bank 
fishery which was the property of no one country, as it was 
carried on- on the high seas, but in which Newfoundland had 
a natural advantage because of its geographical situation; 
and, secondly, the Shore fishery in which the French had 
special treaty rights on certain specified sections of the coast, 
but nowhere nearer than one hundred miles to the Banks. 
It was this Shore fishery only which was regulated by the 
treaties with France.^ At the time when they had been 
signed Great Britain had regarded Newfoundland as nothing 
but a profitable trans-Atlantic fishing station. The fishery in 
those days had been a purely transient industry, the vessels 
from the West Country remaining in Newfoundland only for 
the fishing season and returning to England before winter set 
in. The beaches had been regularly marked out each season 
by the “fishing admirals”, but the occupation of any particular 
“fishing-room” on the coast had given its tenant no priority 
for its use in the next season. It was this transient fishery 
which the Anglo-French treaties had attempted to regulate 
so as to make amicable arrangements for the temporary 
accommodation of the fishermen from France and England 
who resorted to Newfoundland in the summer and departed 

^ The Case for the Colony ^ pp. 11-12, 
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in the fall. Winter^s statement stressed the fact that these 
original conditions had entirely disappeared.^ A settled 
British population had developed, despite the British govern- 
ment’s efforts to prevent colonization by the infliction of 
severe penalties for settlement — a policy which had continued 
until the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. The transient 
fishery had consequently given place to a sedentary fishery 
and the treaties had accordingly become out-moded.^ 

Nevertheless, Britain had persisted in the anachronism of 
entrusting the enforcement of these antiquated treaties to 
naval officers who were totally unqualified for the performance 
of this judicial function. The deplorable result of this incon- 
gruous arrangement was that ^^the law is hidden — stowed 
away, as it were — in the official instructions to a naval 
officer”.® Moreover, expediency was in practice the sole 
guide of these officers, and their watchword was ^^keep the 
peace with the French” at all costs. In consequence the 
^^protection” afforded to Newfoundlanders was usually ineffec- 
tive, and at best circuitous, since the only recourse of the 
Newfoundland fisherman was the lengthy and expensive 
process of an appeal to the Imperial government through a 
naval officer, or in his absence, through the Governor. The 
rank injustice of this state of affairs became obvious when it 
was remembered that no less than seven hundred miles of 
coastline were affected and that the Colony’s project of a 
trans-insular railway had been vetoed by the Imperial govern- 
ment simply because its terminus at St. George’s Bay might 
interfere with the French fishery.^ To make matters even 
worse, the French Shore fishery, for which Newfoundland was 
still expected to sacrifice her natural economic development, 
had decayed “to merely shadowy proportions” and was no 
longer of any real value to France. The only reason why the 
French government clung tenaciously to its cod-fishery rights 
on the Treaty Shore was in order to use them as a lever with 
which to prise open Newfoundland’s bait supply which the 

^ IbU.j p. 18. 

^ p. 20. 

^ Ibid,, p. 28. 

" Ibid., p. 37. 
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French coveted for the purpose of the Banks fishery in which 
alone they were genuinely interested, and which they subsi- 
dised by extravagant bounties^ For the same reason, and 
also in retaliation for the Newfoundland Bait Act, the French 
were now endeavouring to exclude Newfoundlanders from 
participation in the lobster fishery on the French Shore, 
although the French were neither entitled by treaty nor 
sufficiently numerous to monopolize that industry. 

Winter’s arguments failed, however, to divert the British 
government from its policy of concession to France. Even 
the more official weight of the arguments advanced by Sir 
William Whiteway, the Prime Minister, and Robert Bond, the 
Colonial Secretary, who led the delegation appointed by the 
Newfoundland legislature to confer with the British govern- 
ment, produced no effect except to induce the latter to resume 
negotiations with France. 

On 4th August Whiteway presented a memorandum to 
the Colonial Office, embodying the conditions on which New- 
foundland was prepared to submit the whole French Shore 
question to arbitration.^ He proposed the appointment of 
five arbitrators — two by France, one by Great Britain, one by 
Newfoundland, and one neutral. Their terms of reference 
were to be very comprehensive, and were to include first, the 
interpretation of the treaties and second, an enquiry into the 
breaches of the treaties. These having been ascertained, the 
Board was to compare the respective values of the privilege 
of bait-purchase to France and of the abrogation or reduction 
of the French bounties to Newfoundland. The memorandum 
which was forwarded to the Foreign Office led to an interview 
on nth August between Lord Salisbury, Whiteway and Bond. 
The Newfoundland delegates made it perfectly clear that they 
would approve of the question being submitted to arbitration 
only on condition that the arbitration would result in the 
complete termination of French rights on the Treaty Shore. 
In return the Colony was prepared either to concede full 
privileges of bait-purchase to the French, or to make a reason- 

^ Ibid.., p. 59. 

^ Colonial Office to Foreign Office, 2nd August, 1890. 1. of H. of A., 
1891, app. p. 569. 
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able money payment for the advantages surrendered and as 
compensation for the interests affected. Salisbury communi- 
cated these proposals to Lord Lytton, the British ambassador 
to Paris, together with instructions to re-open negotiations 
with the French government/ It is clear from the tenor of 
his despatch to Lytton that Salisbury believed that arbitra- 
tion was the only practicable solution of the knotty question, 
but it is equally clear that he had little hope that France would 
accept Newfoundland’s terms. Nor was Lytton himself any 
less pessimistic. Their forebodings were justified; on 29th 
October the French Foreign Minister informed Lytton that 
the Newfoundland proposals had been rejected by the French 
cabinet.^ 

The failure of these initial overtures led the Newfoundland 
delegates to propose a new basis of settlement. This was 
even more comprehensive. France was to surrender her 
special rights on the Treaty Shore and in Newfoundland’s 
territorial waters, and also to discontinue her export bounties 
on cod-fish, except on that consigned to her own colonies. In 
return for these very considerable concessions Newfoundland 
was to pay an indemnity to France, the amount of which was 
to be determined by mutual agreement, and was to pass a 
Bait Act satisfactory to France.® Salisbury submitted the 
new proposals to the French ambassador on 17th November. 
Two weeks later the ambassador informed Salisbury that his 
government had rejected them.^ The Colonial Office was 
evidently already apprised of the rejection, for two days 
previously. Lord Knutsford had written to O’Brien that 
France had refused Newfoundland’s offer of a pecuniary 
indemnity and of statutory permission to purchase bait. He 
explained that this development made it certain that arbi- 
tration would be a lengthy process, and that in consequence 
the renewal of the modus vivendi had become imperative. 
He added that this in itself would be insufficient, unless statu- 

^ Salisbury to Lytton, 24tli September, 1890. Ibid,^ app. pp. 575, 579. 

^ Ribot to Lytton, 29th October, 1890. Ibid,^ app. pp. 582-4. 

^ Salisbury to Lytton, lytli November, 1890. IbU.^ app. pp. 588-9. 

^ Waddington to Salisbury, 29tli November, 1890. Ibid,^ app. 
PP- 594-6. 
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tory force were given to its provisions by the Newfoundland 
legislature, and he, therefore, proposed that Newfoundland 
should immediately enact the necessary legislation^ 

The reason for this precaution was, of course, the resolve 
of the British government to protect its naval officers in the 
performance of their duties on the Newfoundland station, and 
to prevent a recurrence of any dispute similar to that of the 
Baird-Walker incident in 1890. Sir Baldwin Walker, the Com- 
mandant of the Newfoundland naval station, had closed the 
Fischel Brook lobster factory of which a Newfoundland 
merchant, James Baird, was mortgagee. The latter earned 
for himself the proud title of the ‘‘Hampden of Newfound- 
land” successfully suing Walker in the Newfoundland courts,^ 
and the judgment was subsequently upheld on appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. As early as 22nd 
October Walker, profiting from bitter experience, had suggested 
in a report to his commanding officer, Vice-Admiral Watson, 
that unquestionable powers should be conferred on British 
naval officers to enable them to enforce the treaty obligations 
on the French Shore. This report had been forwarded by 
Watson to the Admiralty, and by it to the Colonial Office 
which had received it on 21st November — six days before 
Knutsford’s despatch was sent to O’Brien. 

The Newfoundland government refused Knutsford’s re- 
quest.^ and the Salisbury Ministry therefore resolved to take 
drastic action to uphold the legal validity of the modus 
vivendi. As the Foreign Office pointed out, “the issue raised 
by the attitude of the Colony is no longer the question as to 
which is the correct interpretation of the summary language 
used by the Treaty of Utrecht and by the Declaration of 
Versailles. The existence of some French rights, whatever 
their exact interpretation may be, is a matter of absolute 
certainty. The signature of England has been pledged again 
and again to their acknowledgment. They cannot be repudi- 
ated so long as the binding force of any treaty obligations 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 27th November, 1890. Ibid.^ app. pp. 593-4. 

^ Baird v. Walker, (1892). Cas, 491. 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, 5th December, 1890. J. of H. of A., 1891, 
^PP* P* 597 * 
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made in the past is admitted. The honour of England is 
committed to the acceptance of them, and the nation would 
certainly never consent to a breach with France incurred in 
the support of what would be a plain infraction of treaty 
rights”.^ Knutsford accordingly informed O’Brien that the 
Colony’s refusal gave the British government no option but 
to enforce the modus vivendi by means of Imperial legislation 
similar to the “Statute of the fifth year of King George IV, 
which, unfortunately had been allowed to lapse”.^ At the 
same time, Knutsford invited Newfoundland to send a repre- 
sentative to sit on the board of arbitration which was to decide 
the lobster controversy. The invitation was declined on the 
ground that Newfoundland was unwilling to have recourse 
to arbitration on one particular point only.® Two days later 
the British government on its own responsibility entered into 
an agreement with France for arbitration, and a committee of 
arbitration was appointed consisting of three neutral juris- 
consults and two delegates each from Britain and France/ 
A bill for the enforcement of the modus vivendi was intro- 
duced simultaneously in Parliament. This bill proposed to 
confer upon British naval officers powers of summary juris- 
diction over Newfoundlanders, extending to the imposition of 
severe penalties against which there was no appeal.® 

The Newfoundland legislature, apparently taken aback by 
this unexpected firmness, immediately adopted unanimous 
resolutions to both Houses of Parliament, requesting that the 
coercive legislation be delayed in order to give the Colony an 
•opportunity of stating its case. A delegation of five was then 
appointed to proceed to London for the purpose. It consisted 
of the Prime Minister, Sir William Whiteway, the Speaker of 
the House of Assembly, George H. Emerson, the Leader of 
the Opposition, A. B. Morine, and two members of the Legis- 
lative Council, A. W. Harvey and Moses Monroe, the former 
a supporter of the Administration, and the latter a supporter 

^ Foreign Office to Colonial Office, i6tli Januar7, 1891. Ibid.y app. 
pp. 609-13. 

^ Knutsford to O^Brien, yth March, 1891, Ibid.y app. p. 614. 

® O’Brien to Knutsford, 9th March, 1891. Ibid.y app. pp. 614-15. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 12th March, 1891. Ibid.y app. p. 615. 

® Knutsford to O’Brien, i6th March, 1891. Ibid.y app. pp. 615-17. 
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of the Opposition. The powers of the delegation were care- 
fully defined and were as follows: ‘Vhen a majority of the 
delegates agree to any basis of arrangement and settlement, 
the delegation shall recommend it to the legislature, and each 
member of the delegation shall be bound by the decision of 
a majority of the legislature and pledged to use his best 
efforts to procure the adoption afterwards by the legislature 
of any arrangement made by the delegation”/ 

There can be little doubt that the Imperial government 
was exceedingly reluctant to revive the obsolete coercive law, 
and that it hoped that the mere threat of its enactment would 
be sufficient to persuade the colonial legislature to pass the 
legislation desired. The British government promised on 
28th April that the Imperial bill would be dropped as soon as 
legislation was passed by the Colony providing for the carry- 
ing out of the modus vivendi, the implementing of the lobster 
arbitration award, and the enforcement of existing treaty 
obligations. Nevertheless, it is also clear that in default of 
local legislation the Salisbury Ministry had made up its mind 
to go through with its disagreeable duty. 

Soon after their arrival in London the delegates submitted 
a memorandum to Salisbury on 22nd April. In this they 
promised that the colonial legislature would immediately pass 
an Act “for this year”, satisfying the three above-mentioned 
requirements, on condition that the Imperial bill would be at 
once deferred, and later, as soon as the local Act was passed, 
withdrawn. They went on to state that this temporary Act 
would be followed by a permanent local Act for the establish- 
ment of courts of justice on the Treaty Shore and for the 
provision of regulations to enforce existing treaty obligations. 
They suggested that the terms of the permanent Act be 
discussed in London and be agreed upon by the British govern- 
ment and by the delegates. The memorandum also proposed 
that the present arbitration agreement should not extend 
beyond the lobster question, unless with the prior consent of 
Newfoundland which should in that case be accorded repre- 
sentation on the arbitration commission. Nevertheless the 
memorandum expressed the hope that Great Britain and 

^ 24th March, 1891. Ibid,^ p. 74. 
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France could arrange for an unconditional arbitration to cover 
all the points at issue and that Newfoundland would be repre- 
sented on that arbitration, in which case the colonial legis- 
lature would pass the legislation necessary to implement the 
arbitration award. 

These proposals were first made public in Whiteway’s 
address at the bar of the House of Lords. A valuable con- 
cession was gained; on 27th April Knutsford stated in the 
Lords that the Newfoundland Fisheries Bill — as it was officially 
styled — would be passed there, but that its second reading in 
the Commons would be postponed until after the Whitsuntide 
recess. He added that, if the colonial legislature had by that 
time passed an Act ^‘making satisfactory provision for the 
carrying out of the ^modus vivendi’, the lobster arbitration 
award and all existing Treaties and Declarations^’, then the 
Bill would ‘^not be further proceeded with”. 

Having secured this useful respite, the delegates, on 
1st May asked that compensation be granted any Newfound- 
land interests adversely affected by the arbitration award or 
by the operation of the modus vivendi in 1891. They also 
explained that in their view the permanent local Act should 
limit the duties of the naval officers to a patrol of the coast and 
deprive them of their judicial functions, which should in future 
be exercised only by thoroughly qualified judges whose de- 
cisions, ^Toth by sea and on land”, should be subject to 
appeal on points of law first to the Supreme Court of New- 
foundland, and then, if necessary, to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

At this stage in the negotiations several serious misunder- 
standings arose. It appears from a Colonial Office despatch 
of 4th May to the delegates that the British government had 
believed that the qualification ^Tor this year” applied only to 
the modus vivendi, and that the local legislation would 
immediately pass a permanent Act to enforce the arbitration 
award and the existing treaties, while all that the delegates 
had actually promised immediately was a temporary Act to 
cover all three. Again, the British government seemed to 
think that Newfoundland objected to naval jurisdiction only 
when it was exercised on landy while, in point of fact, the 
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delegates had insisted that this type of jurisdiction was 
equally objectionable to the Colony whether exercised on sea 
Of on land} Moreover, the British government had somehow 
received the impression that the delegates were demanding the 
dropping of the Imperial bill as a condition precedent to any 
action on Newfoundland’s part, while, in reality, all that the 
delegates had asked was merely that the Bill be deferred long 
enough to permit of the enactment of the desired colonial 
legislation. If the latter did not materialize, the British 
government had the remedy in its own hands for it could then 
proceed with the deferred Imperial bill. These erroneous 
views, which were conveyed to the House of Lords by 
Knutsford in his speech on 4th May, combined with his 
quotation of part only of the delegates’ letter of ist May, 
aroused the suspicion that the delegates had been guilty of 
‘^conduct akin to bad faith”. The delegates countered these 
unfounded suspicions in a letter to Knutsford on 6th May, 
a letter^ which they took care to have published in the Times 
and other influential London newspapers.^ 

The wide gap between the views of the British govern- 
ment and those of the delegates was now exposed. Conse- 
quently the Colonial Office informed the delegates that it was 
useless to continue the discussions until the question of a 
permanent Act by the colonial legislature had been disposed 
of.^ The delegates courageously refused to recommend this 
course to the local legislature ‘Tor by such an enactment the 
Legislature would merely be casting upon the Colony the 
duty of obeying a law at once odious and unjust”. They 
added: “if our fellow-colonists must submit to coercion, it 
must be the coercion of a power they cannot control, and not 
that of a legislature every member of which is deeply sensible 
of the oppressive character of the measure which Her 
Majesty’s Government now appears to regard as indispen- 
sable”.^ 

^ Colonial Office to Delegates, 4tli May, 1891. lbU,y app. pp. 629-31. 

^ Delegates to Knutsford, 6tli May, 1891. app. pp. 631-6. 

® Delegates to Editor London Times, 6tli May, 1891. Ibid., app. p. 636. 

^ Herbert to Delegates, 8th May, 1891. Ibid., app. pp. 637-9. 

® Delegates to Knutsford, nth May, 1891. Ibid., app. pp. 639-42. 
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The indignation of the delegates is understandable for 
only with the greatest difficulty had they persuaded the local 
legislature to promise to pass the temporary Act which they 
had proposed to Knutsford. As a matter of fact, the assembly 
had refused its consent to the temporary Act on 6th May, and 
had ordered the consideration of the question deferred until 
the delegates could supply fuller information on the subject.^ 
The delegates had telegraphed immediately imploring the house 
to approve the proposed temporary Act, and warning that 
failure to do so would ^‘leave the Colony friendless, losing every- 
thing”. Even this appeal had been unavailing as the assembly 
once again withheld its sanction, declaring that the delegates’ 
reply had ‘ffiot furnished a satisfactory explanation”. This 
procrastination on the part of the assembly can be explained 
only on the assumption that it had completely failed to 
appreciate the urgency of the situation or the imminence of 
the danger which threatened the Colony’s independence. Two 
days later, however, after reviewing an even more urgent 
appeal from the delegates, the assembly at long last had 
grasped the fact that the enactment of local legislation was 
the only possible alternative to the worse fate of being sub- 
jected to the coercive legislation of the Imperial parliament. 
Even then, the original resolution passed by the assembly 
promising to adopt the temporary Act proposed by the dele- 
gates had contained a strong protest against ^^injustice of the 
legislation demanded by the Imperial Government”. More 
moderate counsels, however, prevailed in the legislative 
council and on its advice the assembly agreed to withdraw 
its offensively-worded resolution in favour of the less grudging 
amendment proposed by the upper house, by which it con- 
sented “to adopt such legislation as may be necessary to carry 
into effect the proposals made to the Imperial Government 
and Parliament by the said delegates”. 

Meanwhile, the position of the delegates had been distinct- 
ly unenviable between the uncompromising attitude of the 
local legislature on the one hand and the growing impatience 
of the British government on the other. The capitulation 
of the legislature not only rescued them from an impossible 

^ 6tli May, 1891. lbU,y p. 182. 
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situation but greatly strengthened their bargaining power. 
They were now able to present the legislature’s resolution to 
Knutsford as proof positive that they possessed the confidence 
of the assembly, a point on which the British government had, 
not unnaturally, begun to express some doubt. Moreover, 
the delegates could point to the extreme reluctance with which 
the legislature had consented to their proposals as some 
slight indication of the difficulty which the British govern- 
ment would encounter if it attempted to enforce without 
colonial approval a law “which Newfoundlanders would not 
consider to be binding on their consciences”. By means of 
these arguments the delegates persuaded the British govern- 
ment to accept the enactment of the temporary Act as an 
earnest of the Colony’s intention to pass a permanent Act 
later on. The British government, however, introduced the 
Imperial bill into the Commons on 13th May, and the date 
of its second reading was set for 28th May, unless the 
temporary local Act had been passed before then. 

It was, therefore, imperative that the colonial legislature 
pass the temporary Act before that date. To assure this 
the delegates decided that they must re-establish personal 
contact with the assembly and that one of their number must 
return home to pilot the measure through the legislature. 
They entrusted this responsibility to Morine, who on 12th 
May departed for St. John’s bearing a letter from the dele- 
gation in which they justified their conduct of the London 
negotiations. On 22nd May Morine addressed a secret joint 
session of the legislature and successfully defended the actions 
of the delegation. Another secret session was held next day 
when Morine introduced the temporary bill, the enactment of 
which the delegates had guaranteed to the British government. 
The measure was rushed through in two secret sessions and 
on 27th May became law as the Newfoundland French 
Treaties Act. 

The remaining delegates, who had been kept posted of 
the developments in St. John’s, immediately informed Knuts- 
ford that the temporary local Act had been passed.^ The 
British government, true to its promise, undertook that the 

^ Report of Delegates, 6th May, 1892. Ibid.., 1892, app. pp. 540-5. 
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Imperial Bill would be withdrawn. This welcome news greeted 
the delegates while they were waiting to be called to the bar 
of the Commons to protest against the enactment of the Bill. 
That same day, 28th May, the second reading of the Bill was 
moved in the Commons, but in the debate on the motion, the 
second reading was not proceeded with, and thus at the 
eleventh hour the obnoxious measure was abandoned.^ 

But the troubles of the delegates were by no means ended. 
They had next to tackle the difficult task of drafting a 
permanent local bill which would satisfy both the British 
government and the colonial legislature. Following a con- 
ference on 1st June, with Bramston of the Colonial Office, 
they submitted a draft of their proposed bill to the British 
government. This gave rise to further conferences in the midst 
of which Monroe left for St. John’s on 6th June.^ The dis- 
cussions continued, and on 22nd June the British government 
presented its counter-proposals, also in the form of a draft 
Bill. A copy of it was taken to Newfoundland by Emerson 
who left London immediately after it had been placed in the 
hands of the delegates.® Further negotiations ensued, in the 
course of which Whiteway and Harvey attempted in vain to 
obtain concessions from the British government. Harvey 
departed for Newfoundland on 6th July, but Whiteway 
remained in London for another month persisting in his efforts 
to have the Bill modified. The best he could do, however, 
was to secure minor alterations which were embodied in a 
final draft presented to him by the British government on 
3rd August. On the following day, he left for St. John’s, 
determined to persuade the legislature to enact the permanent 
Bill in its final form. 

Prior to his departure Whiteway, however, re-opened 
negotiations which had been begun in 1890 for a loan from the 
British Treasury to finance the construction of the Newfound- 
land Railway. The British government agreed to guarantee 
a railway loan on condition that the permanent Act was passed 
and that Newfoundland would accept the appointment of a 

" Ibid, 

^ Delegates to Monroe, 6tli June, 1891. lbid,y app. p 546. 

^ Report of Delegates, 6tli May, 1892. Ibid.,, app. pp. 540-5. 
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British commission to enquire into the agricultural and mining 
resources of the Colony and the lines of their possible develop- 
ment, the Colony’s general financial position, and the con- 
ditions on the French Shore with a view to ascertaining how 
best .to remove the disadvantages under which its inhabitants 
laboured/ 

This offer was accepted by the Newfoundland government, 
but not until the middle of July, by which time Great Britain 
had come to the conclusion that it was too late in the year for 
the commission of enquiry to leave England, and had decided 
to postpone the appointment of the commissioners until the 
spring of 1892. In March of that year Knutsford informed 
the Newfoundland government that Parliament had voted 
£2,000 to defray the expenses of the proposed commission, 
and suggested that, if the railway guarantee were ultimately 
granted, the cost of the inquiry should be repaid to Britain 
by Newfoundland. In the meantime the 1892 session had 
opened, and the legislature awaited with keen anticipation the 
struggle that was certain to develop when Whiteway intro- 
duced the permanent Bill. 

This measure provided for the establishment of a Judicial 
Commission Court to try all cases arising out of alleged 
infractions of treaty rights on the French Shore. The Court 
was to consist of two Judicial Commissioners charged with 
the duty of performing the judicial functions hitherto exer- 
cised by the naval officers. The termination of naval juris- 
diction on the Treaty Shore was in itself agreeable to New- 
foundland, but the Colony strenuously objected to two features 
of the proposed system: first, the commissioners were to be 
appointed by the British government and not by Newfound- 
land; and, second, there was to be no right of appeal from 
their judgments to the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, but 
only to the Privy Council. All Whiteway’s essays in per- 
suasion had failed to induce the British government to remove 
these objectionable clauses from the Bill as the Foreign Office 
considered them essential to the impartial enforcement of the 
treaties.^ 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 28th June, 1898. Ibid.y 1898, p. 9. 

^ Colonial Office to Whiteway, 3rd August, 1891. Ibid,, app. pp. 522-7. 
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Nevertheless, Whiteway felt himself bound in honour to 
secure the Bill’s enactment and on 4th May, 1892, he moved 
its first reading in the assembly/ Two days later the dele- 
gates presented their long-awaited report to the legislature/ 
In point of fact, there were two reports, as the delegates had 
disagreed, the majority opposing the Bill. The majority 
report signed by Monroe, Emerson and Morine stated that 
“the terms of that Bill are not in accordance with the basis 
submitted by your delegates to the British government on 
1st June, and are not satisfactory to your delegates. They, 
therefore, recommend that an attempt be made by correspon- 
dence to procure amendments, and that, pending the result of 
that correspondence, no further progress be made with the 
Bill. As the temporary Act passed last session does not expire 
until the end of 1893, there will be ample time to negotiate 
further, and, if deemed advisable, to enact a permanent Act 
next session”. The minority report which bore the signatures 
of Whiteway and Harvey recommended the Bill for the 
legislature’s approval. The publication of the majority report 
seriously undermined Whiteway’s position in the legislature. 
The latent schism in his government became an open breach 
with the result that when he moved the second reading of 
the Bill a week later he lost the support of Bond, his hitherto 
faithful lieutenant. Bond moved an amendment, proposing 
the rejection of the permanent Bill and the extension of the 
temporary Act until 1895, so as to provide time for further 
negotiations by a joint select committee to be appointed for 
that purpose. 

The question had by this time become highly controversial 
and its further consideration was deferred until the next day. 
Bond then, apparently as an after-thought, inserted into his 
amendment a clause denouncing the so-called “Co-ercion Bill” 
on the ground that it contained no provision for the payment 
of compensation to Newfoundlanders who might suffer loss 
through the operation of the treaties.^ A further amendment 
was moved by Murphy, a leading member of the Opposition, 

^ 4t}i May, 1892. Wd., p. 96. 

^ 6tli May, 1892. IM., p. 106. 

^ I3t}i May, 1892. pp. 121-2. 
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proposing the unconditional rejection of the Bill, because a 
majority of the delegation had reported against it, and because 
the legislature had entered into an agreement with the dele- 
gation at the time of its appointment by which ^‘the legis- 
lature bound itself to confirm and give effect to the recommen- 
dation of a majority of the delegation’^ This was a distortion 
of the facts, as, according to the delegation’s terms of 
reference, it was the delegation which was to be bound by the 
decision of the majority of the legislature and not vice versa. 
Bond’s amendment was less inaccurate as it stated that it had 
been resolved by the legislature ‘^that when a majority of 
the said delegates should agree to any basis of arrangement, 
the said delegation should recommend it to the legislature, 
and that each member of the delegation should be bound by 
the decision of a majority”. Even this statement was incom- 
plete, as Bond did not record what the terms of reference had 
stipulated, namely, that each delegate was to be bound by the 
decision, not of a majority of the delegation — as Bond seemed 
to imply — but of a majority of the legislature. On the other 
hand, the Resolution appointing the delegation had definitely 
specified that “when a majority of the delegates agree to 
any basis of arrangement and settlement, the delegation 
shall recommend it to the legislature and each member shall 
be pledged to use his best efforts to procure the adoption 
afterwards by the legislature of any arrangement made by the 
delegation”. This Whiteway and Harvey had certainly failed 
to do. The debate on the Bill lasted into the small hours of 
the morning and was concluded by the decisive defeat of 
Whiteway’s motion by twenty-three votes to eight, and by 
the adoption of Bond’s amendment by twenty-one votes to 
ten. A copy of Bond’s amendment was presented to Governor 
O’Brien for transmission to the Colonial Office. Perhaps it 
need hardly be added that the negotiations for the railway 
guarantee which had been conditional on the passing of the 
permanent Act were abandoned by tacit consent. 

Having rejected Whiteway’s “Co-ercion Bill”, the legis- 
lature proceeded immediately to appoint a joint select 
committee to investigate the whole question of the Treaty 
Shore with a view to submitting a modified permanent Bill 
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for the approval of the British government. The report of 
the committee was not submitted until the session of 1893. 
In the interval the Colonial Office had informed Newfound- 
land that permanent legislation was an urgent necessity as the 
French government had intimated its refusal to negotiate on 
the wider issues until the lobster arbitration had been com- 
pleted. The British government accordingly renewed its 
threat to achieve the desired result by Imperial legislation, 
unless the Newfoundland legislature fulfilled the pledges of 
its delegates and enacted a permanent Bill during the 1893 
session. To this ultimatum the Whiteway Government replied 
that it was powerless to act until it had received the report of 
the select committee which could not be presented until the 
legislature met. 

The report, which was an elaborate document, was sub- 
mitted to the legislature on 8th March, 1893, the second 
day of the session. It declared that the legislature had never 
had any intention of repudiating the proposals made in 
London by its delegates. On the contrary, the committee 
asserted that the Bill had been rejected because it had not 
accorded with those proposals, and because it did not contain 
the principles agreed upon by the delegates and the British 
government. The report expressed the willingness of the 
legislature to enact a permanent Bill for the establishment of 
a court to enforce the treaties and the arbitration award, 
provided that the following conditions were observed: first, 
the court must consist of judges to be appointed by the New- 
foundland government; second, there must be a right of 
appeal from its judgments to the Supreme Court of New- 
foundland; third, compensation must be paid to those whose 
property might be injured by the arbitration award. This 
last stipulation had been made by the delegates in their 
letter of ist May, 1891, to Knutsford and had been recognised 
by Salisbury in his speech in the Lords on 29th May, 1891. 
Meanwhile, pending the enactment of permanent legislation, 
the report proposed that the piecemeal arbitration on the 
lobster question should either be abandoned or extended so 
as to embrace all the issues arising out of the French treaties. 
If this were not practicable, the scope of the arbitration 
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should, at least, be sufficiently enlarged to include the question 
of the abuse by the French of their rights at St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. 

The report concluded by offering to extend the modus 
vivendi until the end of 1895 in order to allow time for the 
enactment of permanent legislation. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee was careful to impress upon the British government 
that ^‘as the treaties were made in the interests not of this 
Colony, but of the Empire at large, it was for the Empire’s 
honour and advantage that proposals were made by the 
delegates and will be fulfilled by the Legislature”. Therefore 
“the Colony will expect to be rewarded in due time by the 
entire abrogation of the treaties, at the expense of that Empire 
on whose behalf they were made and incurred”. 

Only a little more than a decade was to pass before this 
expectation was realised in the “Entente Cordiale”. During 
that decade the Newfoundland legislature regularly re-enacted 
the temporary Act. It was clear, however, that this makeshift 
arrangement could not be continued indefinitely and that steps 
must be taken to settle the vexed question once and for all. 

The first move came from Newfoundland when the legis- 
lature in March 1898 requested the British government to 
send out a commission of inquiry similar to that which had 
been agreed to by Whiteway in 1891, except that the com- 
mission of 1898 was limited to an investigation of conditions 
on the Treaty Shore.^ The commission was duly appointed, 
arrived in Newfoundland in September, and conducted an 
exhaustive enquiry into the effect of the French treaties in 
Newfoundland.^ Its report was never published, probably 
because the British government considered that its frank 
exposure of the malevolent results of the treaties might 
damage Anglo-French relations. Nevertheless, the report’s 
revelations moved the Government to action, and in 1901 
Newfoundland was invited to send a delegation to London to 
confer with the Imperial authorities with a view to resuming 
negotiations between Britain and France for a final settle- 

^ 25th March, 1898. lhU,y 1898, pp. 96-7. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, nth May, 1899. 1899, p. 19. 
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ment.^ The newly-elected Prime Minister, Sir Robert Bond, 
and E. P. Morris, the Minister of Justice, attended a con- 
ference at the Colonial Office as a result of which negotiations 
with France were re-opened. 

At the outset, the Newfoundland government proposed 
once again that France should abolish her export bounties on 
cod fish and abandon her rights on the Treaty Shore in return 
for the privilege of bait purchase in Newfoundland. Nego- 
tiations on this basis were interrupted by the outbreak of the 
South African War, during the course of which Franco-British 
relations were impaired by the pro-Boer attitude of an 
influential section of the Paris press. Notwithstanding the 
suspension of the negotiations the Newfoundland legislature 
re-enacted the temporary Act in 1902, “inspired by an appre- 
ciation of the difficulties that continue to engross the attention 
of His Majesty’s Government in South Africa” and by a 
realization of “the inability of this Colony to contribute to the 
solution of those difficulties in the same manner as some of 
the other Colonies have done”.^ The renewal of the modus 
vivendi was thus Newfoundland’s not unimportant contri- 
bution to the maintenance of good relations with a powerful 
neighbour at a critical moment in the Empire’s history. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 22nd February, 1901. 1901, p. 7. 

® Minutes of Council, 3rd January, 1902. Ibid., 1902, app. p. 129. 



VI 

THE CONVENTION OF 1904 

f I IHE cessation of hostilities in South Africa afforded 
I an opportunity for a thorough review of the numerous 
sources of friction between Great Britain and France. 
The Balfour Government was convinced that the time was 
ripe for an entente cordiale with France which would enable 
Great Britain to escape from Salisbury's dangerous policy of 
^^splendid isolation’’ and which would also counterbalance 
the growing might of the Triple Alliance. This approach to a 
general settlement of long-standing differences with France 
necessarily involved a re-examination of the whole question of 
the French treaty rights in Newfoundland — a periodic source 
of Anglo-French discord. 

Perceiving that Bond’s proposal was unacceptable to 
France, the British government decided to discard it, and 
instead to propose an agreement by which France should 
retain a concurrent right of fishery on the French Shore, but 
should surrender her right to land and dry fish in consideration 
of compensation to be paid by the British government to the 
owners of all existing French establishments on the Treaty 
Coast.^ This proposal was communicated to Bond’s Govern- 
ment, and on their request for a fuller explanation^ they were 
informed that the suggested agreement would not concede to 
the French either the right to catch whales or to fish for salmon 
in the rivers. In return for the surrender of the French right 
of landing and drying fish Britain asked Newfoundland to 
enact legislation for the regulation and policing of the con- 
current fishery on a basis similar to that of the North Sea 
Fisheries Conventions of 1891 and 1897. This explanation was 
followed by the further assurance that the fishing rights of 

^ Lyttleton to Boyle, I4t]i January, 1904. IMd., 1904, app. p. 226. 

2 Cavendisli Boyle to Lyttleton, i8tli January, 1904. app. p. 226. 
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the French would not be permitted to extend beyond the 
20th of October in any year. Fortified by these promises, 
the Bond Government voted unanimously in favour of enact- 
ing the necessary legislation/ Subsequently the British 
government proposed that the policing of the fisheries and 
the prevention of illicit traffic in liquor should be enforced by 
a regulation to be agreed upon by Britain and France, and 
not necessarily identical with the corresponding regulation in 
the North Sea Fisheries Conventions/ To this change the 
Newfoundland government assented on condition that the 
regulation when agreed upon by Britain and France should be 
subject to the approval of the colonial legislature. This 
condition was accepted and the Anglo-French Convention 
was signed on 8th April, 1904. Shortly afterwards, the text 
of the Convention was submitted to the Newfoundland 
government and approved by it, except for the ambiguous 
clause which described the fishery season on the French Shore 
as ^^closing for all persons on 20th October’’.® Bond imme- 
diately pointed out to Britain that if these words were to 
apply to Newfoundland fishermen the inevitable result would 
be to give the Americans a monopoly of the winter fishery on 
that coast. These fears were set at rest by the British reply 
which declared that ^‘the effect of the Convention is to main- 
tain all the existing rights of British fishermen, and to give 
them in addition equal rights of fishery during the summer 
which they have not enjoyed hitherto. They are in no sense 
prohibited from the Winter Fishery, whilst their liberty to fish 
after 20th October remains undisturbed, and that the Con- 
vention can be construed so as to impair that liberty is not 
admitted by the British Government”.^ Thereupon, Bond 
submitted the Convention to the Newfoundland legislature 
and its full approval was accorded by seventeen votes to five, 
on 27th April, 1904.® 

^ Minute of Executive Council, 26th. January, 1904. IMd., app. p. 228. 

^ Lyttleton to Cavendish Boyle, 30th March, 1904. app. p. 229. 

^ Minute of Council, 31st March, 1904. IHd,y app. p. 229. 

^ Lyttleton to Cavendish Boyle, 19th March, 1904. IHd.y app, 
pp. 233-4. 

® 27th April, 1904. Ibid,, p. 65. 
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The final settlement of the French Shore question was, of 
course, only a part of the wider Anglo-French Convention of 
1904 which embraced the outstanding differences between 
Great Britain and France in many parts of the world. Indeed, 
it is hard to see how the intractable problem of the Treaty 
Shore could have been solved except within the framework of 
a universal settlement which enabled Great Britain to pur- 
chase the surrender of the French rights in Newfoundland by 
substantial concessions in other parts of the Empire. The 
actual price paid in Imperial territory was: first, a modification 
of the Senegambian frontier, which gave France access to the 
navigable portion of the River Gambia from Bathurst to 
'Yarboutenda; second, an alteration of the boundar}?- between 
British and French Nigeria, which gave France control of the 
best caravan route from the Niger Coast to Lake Chad; third, 
the cession to France on the Guinea Coast of the Los Islands, 
which commanded the entrance to the harbour of Konakry, 
the capital of French Guinea. Altogether, Britain granted to 
France 14,000 square miles of territory and gave France 
valuable means of improving the internal communications of 
her West African Empire. 

Thus, the cost of extinguishing the French Treaty rights 
was borne entirely by the mother country, and the thanks of a 
grateful colony was expressed by Sir Robert Bond in the 
eloquent speech in which he announced the final victory to the 
assembly. ^^At length, through, I believe, in the largest 
measure, the personal efforts of His Majesty, King Edward the 
Peacemaker, redress has come to us. . . . The French Shore 
question has been settled after years and years of vain 
endeavour. Settled too, without sacrifice of any interest of 
this Colony whatsoever”. The one remaining matter, that of 
the compensation of private claims on the part of French 
fishermen, was disposed of in 1905 by an Arbitral Tribunal, 
composed of two British and two French naval officers, which 
met at Paris and awarded amounts totalling £55,000, which 
was paid by the British government in full settlement. 

The settlement did not completely extinguish all French 
rights, but it removed the most objectionable. Henceforth 
the French had no right of landing or drying fish on shore, but 
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only a concurrent right of fishery along the French shore for 
the summer period only. With this exception Newfoundland 
had acquired complete territorial jurisdiction over the land 
and territorial waters along the French shore. Self-govern- 
ment in half a century had been broadened to include virtually 
complete jurisdiction over the vital natural resources of the 
fisheiy. 

Thus, at long last, the curse of Eighteenth Century 
diplomacy was banished from the shore which it had blighted 
for more than a century, a chronic controversy was ended, 
and a Treaty signed which, in the words of Sir Robert Bond 
“heralds the near approach of the time when even the memory 
of the French presence will fade like a fevered dream before 
the brightness of a new day”. 



FISHERIES NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, 1783-1910^ 

A. M. Fraser 
VII 

THE TREATY BASIS OF AMERICAN 
FISHING RIGHTS, 1783-1888 

S IX years after the Anglo-French Convention of 1904 had 
released Newfoundland from the French treaties, the 
award of the Hague Tribunal settled the long controversy 
as to the extent and nature of American rights in the coastal 
waters of the Island. 

THE TREATY OF I 783 

The origin of that controversy dates back to 3rd 
September, 1783, when the Treaty of Versailles ended the War 
of American Independence. The New England colonists had 
always regarded the North Atlantic fisheries as vital to their 
prosperity. Consequently, when the colonies had successfully 
asserted their independence of the mother country, they deter- 
mined to force the British government to recognize their 
continued enjoyment of the fishing rights which they had 
formerly exercised as British subjects. Accordingly Congress 
instructed Franklin, Adams and Jay, the American delegates 
to the peace conference at Versailles, “that in no case by any 
treaty of peace’’, was “the common right of fishing” to “be 
given up”.^ In 1783 Great Britain was in a weak position to 
resist these demands, hence by the treaty of peace inhabitants 
of the United States were accorded equal rights with British 
subjects “to take fish of every kind” in all the waters of 

^ See map in Affendix, 

^ Quoted in Canada and its Provinces^ Vol. Ill, p. 682. 
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British North America. These, of course, included the coastal 
waters of Newfoundland, and it was expressly stated that 
“the people of the United States shall continue to enjoy 
unmolested the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand 
Banks, and on all the other banks of Newfoundland’’, and also 
that they should “have the liberty to take fish of every kind 
on such parts of the coast of Newfoundland as British fisher- 
men shall use, (but not to dry or cure the same on that 
Island)”/ 

This treaty continued in effect until the outbreak of the 
War of 1812, Hostilities were terminated by the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814, which however, omitted to deal with the 
fisheries question as the views of the British and United States 
governments proved to be irreconcilable. Great Britain 
insisted that American fishing rights had been forfeited by 
the war, while the United States denied this, maintaining that 
these rights were perpetual. 

This grave defect in the Treaty of Ghent produced a series 
of crises. Indeed, Henry Clay expressed the fear that the 
failure to reach agreement would prove “a nest egg for another 
war”.^ Anxiety on both sides of the Atlantic as to the results 
of this continuous friction hastened negotiations for a defini- 
tive settlement, and on 20th October, 1818, an Anglo-American 
Convention was signed. 

THE CONVENTION OF l8l8 

This Convention, which is popularly known as the Treaty 
of 1818, restored certain of the rights which had been accorded 
to the United States in 1783 but withheld others. For 
instance, American fishermen were no longer permitted to fish 
within a marine league of the Nova Scotian coast. They were, 
however, allowed to fish on the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, but only within certain prescribed limits. These 
limits were laid down as follows: on the south coast of New- 
foundland, between Cape Ray and the Ramea Islands; on the 
western and northern coasts of Newfoundland, from Cape Ray 

^ Malloy’s Treaties^ Vol. I, p. 588. 

^ Quoted in Canada and its Provinces^ Vol. VIII, p. 683. 
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to the Quirpon Islands; and on the coasts, bays, harbours and 
creeks of the Labrador coast, from Mount Joli, through the 
Straits of Belle Isle and thence northward indefinitely, “with- 
out prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company”. On the other hand, the prohi- 
bition of the treaty of 1783, against drying and curing their 
fish on Newfoundland was now partially removed, and they 
were granted “the liberty for ever, to dry and cure fish in any 
of the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks of the southern 
part of the coast of Newfoundland”, between Cape Ray and 
the Ramea Islands, and on the coast of Labrador. This con- 
cession was, however, qualified by the proviso that, “so soon 
as the same or any portion thereof shall be settled, it shall not 
be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such 
portion so settled, without previous agreement for such 
purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the 
ground”. In addition to this conditional right, they were 
granted the privilege of entering bays and harbours on any 
other section of the Newfoundland coast, in order to take 
shelter, to repair damages to their boats or gear, and to pur- 
chase wood or to obtain water.^ 

As far as British North America as a whole was concerned, 
the fishing rights which had been accorded to the United 
States in 1783 were sensibly diminished by the Treaty of 
1818. A comparison of the treaty terms reflects the change 
which had occurred in the relative bargaining power of the 
two contracting parties. Whereas in 1783 the United States 
had been in a position to dictate a victorious peace, in 1818 
Great Britain, having vanquished Napoleon, was able to 
pursue a stronger line against American demands. It is true 
that the United States succeeded in retaining the right to 
fish on specified sections of the Newfoundland coast, but it 
did so by renouncing claims to fish within three miles of all 
the other coasts of British North America. Nevertheless, as 
far as Newfoundland was concerned, the rights of American 
fishermen had been enlarged by the Treaty of 1818 as they 
were granted the liberty to dry and cure their fish on certain 

^ Herstlet’s Treaties^ Vol. II, p. 392. 
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defined portions of the Island’s coast, a privilege which had 
not been granted them in 1783* 

It has been necessary to discuss the Treaty of 1818 at 
some length, because it was on its terms that all the subse- 
quent claims advanced by the United States in the Newfound- 
land fishery were grounded. 

The Treaty of 1818, however, provided no permanent 
solution of the fisheries question, for a dispute developed as 
to the true interpretation of the phrase ‘Vithin three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks and harbours”. Great 
Britain contended that the term ^^bays” as used in the renun- 
ciatory clause of the first article of the treaty must be con- 
strued in accordance with the meaning commonly assigned to 
^‘bays” by fishermen in 1818, and it appealed to the testimony 
of the maps of that period, maps in which the waters in 
dispute were clearly designated as “bays”. The United States, 
on the other hand, placed an entirely different construction on 
the clause, declaring that the term “bays” referred only to 
small indentations and that the marine league must be 
measured from a line following the sinuosities of the coast. 
This interpretation was denied by Great Britain, which 
adopted the “headland” theory, originally advanced by the 
house of assembly of Nova Scotia in 1841, which had declared 
that “the prescribed distance of three miles is to be measured 
from the headland, or extreme point of land next the sea of 
the coast, or the entrance of the bays, and not from the 
interior of such bays”. Various incidents arose over the 
enforcement of this interpretation, especially in the Bay of 
Fundy, and feelings mounted on both sides. The point was 
one of great practical importance to Newfoundland because 
the American interpretation would have given United States 
fishermen access to the interior of such large bays as Placentia 
Bay and Fortune Bay. 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1 854 

By the middle of the century the problems of fishery 
rights, however, became merged with the larger problems of 
trade and tariffs between British North America and the 
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United States. The turn of British policy towards free trade 
symbolized by repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 struck grievous 
blows to the economies of the mainland colonies. Deprived 
of sheltered markets in Britain, they now turned to the 
American market as an alternative.^ As early as 1846 the 
Canadian house of assembly addressed the Queen, praying for 
the opening of negotiations for a special reciprocity agreement 
with the United States. The British minister in Washington 
was instructed to open negotiations, but the time was not 
opportune and the matter remained in abeyance. Discontent 
and economic distress continued especially in Canada, cul- 
minating in the Annexation Manifesto of 1849 which was 
signed by a number of prominent Montreal mercantile men. 
The British government was stirred to action, partly through 
the influence of the new Governor-General, Lord Elgin, and 
negotiations at Washington were opened in earnest. 

The United States, however, was more interested in the 
fisheries and the use of the St. Lawrence and Canadian 
canals than in reciprocal trade, and these questions became 
an essential part of the negotiations. ^^Rights” of fishery was 
a trump card in British hands, and the announcement of the 
British government in 1852 that it proposed to enforce the 
^^headland’’ principle, which for a time threatened to disturb 
amicable relations, brought matters to a head. 

At the outset of negotiations Newfoundland appears to 
have been little interested.^ In reply to enquiries from Elgin 
in 1848, Governor LeMarchant had expressed doubt about 
its acceptability to Newfoundland, especially if the treaty 
should include further fishing privileges for the United States. 
The British government, moreover, demurred over the 
inclusion of Newfoundland on the same terms as other colonies 
lest it disturb negotiations then in progress with France over 
the French Shore. But the American Secretary of State 

^ For accounts of negotiations leading to the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854 see, Masters, D. C., The Recifrocity Treaty of iSs4 (London and 
Toronto 1936); Tansil, C. C., The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 
(Baltimore 1922); Shippee, L. B., Canadian- American Relations^ ^754“ 
184^ (New Haven and Toronto, 1938). For text of treaty see Malloy’s 
Treaties or other standard collections. 

^ Shippee, op, cit,^ pp. 28-9. 
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pointed to difficulties which might result in the senate should 
Newfoundland be excepted.^ The final draft of the treaty 
was a compromise. By article VI, the treaty was declared to 
be inapplicable to Newfoundland unless subsequently adopted 
by legislation by the assembly of Newfoundland, the Imperial 
Parliament and Congress. Opinion in Newfoundland, how- 
ever, seems to have rallied quickly to approval of the treaty. 
At any rate, the legislature approved of it in July 1855,^ and 
the treaty was promptly extended to Newfoundland by procla- 
mation of the President. 

The essential features of the treaty so far as Newfoundland 
was concerned, were those relating to the fishery and to trade 
in fish and fish products. 

Article I provided that, in addition to rights assured by 
the convention of 1818, United States fishermen should have 
“in common with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the 
liberty to take fish of every kind, except shell fish, on the 
sea coasts and shores, and in the bays, harbours and creeks of 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and of the several islands thereunto adjacent, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to 
land upon the coasts and shores of those colonies ... for the 
purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish; provided 
that, in so doing, they do not interfere with the rights of 
private property, or with British fishermen, in the peaceful 
use of any part of the said coast in their occupation for the 
same purpose”. 

By article II similar rights were granted British subjects 
in American fisheries. By article VI, both articles I and II 
became applicable to Newfoundland by legislative action. 
The essential point of these provisions, as far as Newfound- 
land was concerned, was to extend inshore fishing rights along 
the whole Newfoundland coast to American fishermen. 

Article III listed a number of duty-free items on a recipro- 
cal basis between the United States and the colonies con- 
cerned. From the standpoint of Newfoundland the important 
items were “fish of all kinds”, “products of fish and of all 

^ IbU.^ pp. 36-7. 

^ yth. July, 1855. /. of H, of A., 1855, p. 60. 
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Other creatures living in the water”, and ‘^fish oil”. Although 
American fishing interests were extensive and powerful, article 
III offered considerable possibilities of an expanding market 
for Newfoundland’s staple in the United States. 

Reciprocity with the United States was unquestionably a 
great boon to Newfoundland, but its benefits were to some 
extent neutralized by the injury inflicted on the Island’s trade 
by the outbreak of the Crimean War.^ At the close of hostili- 
ties, however, the economic advantages of reciprocity became 
obvious, and its value was stressed by Governor Darling at 
the opening of the legislative session of 1857.^ Again, in an 
Address to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 
“Fishing Privileges of this Colony”, the assembly contrasted 
the benefits accruing from the Reciprocity Treaty with the 
evil effects which would result from any further concession 
to France.^ In this connection the Address pointed out that 
the United States subsidy to American fishermen was much 
smaller than that granted by the French government to French 
fishermen, and explained that the United States fishery on 
the Newfoundland coast was a purely commercial proposition 
while France, on the contrary, was deliberately using her 
fishing rights in Newfoundland for political purposes “as a 
means of fostering and extending her National Power”. 

The benefits of free entry into the United States market 
were, however, interrupted by the outbreak of the American 
Civil War. The Federal blockade of the ports of the Southern 
States seriously reduced the volume of trade between New- 
foundland and the divided republic;^ in fact it resulted in a 
virtual suspension of the Reciprocity Treaty. Nevertheless, 
as the term of the treaty approached its expiration, there was 
a widespread demand in Newfoundland for its renewal and 
anxiety developed lest the United States might refuse to 
continue it. In the session of 1864 petitions were presented 
to the assembly from merchants in St. John’s and in the 
larger “outports” of Conception Bay advocating the continu- 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 15th January. 1856, p. 4. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 29th January. 1857, P* 

® 3rcl February, 1857. Ibid.^ p. 14. 

^ 28th January, 1862. Ibid.y 1862, p. Ii. 
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ation of the treaty, particularly in view of the anticipated 
expansion of the herring fisheries to which the American 
market was extremely valuable.*^ John Kent, the Leader of 
the Opposition, moved an Address expressing the wish of the 
house that “every exertion should be made to continue, in 
the event of any proposition being made to abrogate, the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States”.^ The Carter 
Government, however, was unwilling to support the unquali- 
fied continuation of the treaty and carried a resolution which, 
while admitting that the treaty had, “in some respects, proved 
beneficial to this country”, nevertheless questioned the wisdom 
of the house pledging itself to “the unconditional adoption 
of the present terms of the Treaty with the Northern States 
only”.® The resolution indicated that Congress was consider- 
ing the revision of the treaty; it went on to recommend that 
Newfoundland should pursue a waiting policy and at the 
same time “endeavour to obtain the abolition of American 
bounties on home-cured fish and any other modifications of 
the Treaty that may be favourable to Newfoundland”. With 
that purpose in view the house adopted an Address to the 
Queen praying that the treaty be not terminated without 
allowing the Newfoundland legislature an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion upon the whole question.* Six weeks 
later Governor Musgrave informed the assembly that 
Congress had instituted an enquiry into the treaty’s practical 
operation. The Governor’s speech expressed no forebodings 
as to the outcome of this investigation, but, on the contrary, 
evinced the belief that the United States would be willing to 
make further concessions to Newfoundland, particularly with 
regard to coastal trading and shipping registration.® 

These hopes were, however, speedily dashed to the ground, 
for in March 1865 the United States notified Great Britain of 
its intention to terminate the treaty within twelve months. 
Nevertheless, negotiations for renewal were continued by 

^ 24th. and zgth February, 1864. 1864, pp, 49, 54. 

^ 1st March, 1864. pp. 56-7, 

® 4t]i March, 1864. pp, 60-3. 

^ 13 th April, 1864. lHd»y p. 140. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 30th January, 1866. IMd.y 1866, 
pp. lO-II. 
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Great Britain, and as Lord John Russell was anxious to act 
in consultation with the British North American Colonies, he 
advised Lord Monck to form a Confederate Council of Trade 
composed of delegates from all the Canadian provinces and 
from Newfoundland to study the whole question/ This 
proposal was communicated to Musgrave by the Governor- 
GeneraP and the former then appointed Ambrose Shea to 
represent Newfoundland. The Confederate Council of Trade 
assembled at Quebec in October 1865, but it failed to persuade 
the United States to renew the treaty. This failure was 
announced to the assembly in the Speech from the Throne on 
30th January, 1866.® Musgrave informed the legislature, 
however, that the negotiations had not been completely 
abandoned, and cited the opinion of the British ambassador 
at Washington that the necessity of submitting any proposed 
treaty to all the various colonial legislatures constituted a 
serious obstacle to its successful conclusion. Accordingly, he 
recommended confederation ^^as the best hope of securing such 
a treaty’’. Musgrave repeated this advice at the opening of 
the legislature in 1869, pointing out that the Colony’s finan- 
cial condition made any prospect of a renewal of reciprocity 
highly improbable unless Newfoundland were to become part 
of the Dominion of Canada. Nevertheless, the people of 
Newfoundland decisively rejected confederation only nine 
months later. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON — 1 8 / 1 

The American Civil War and the years immediately follow- 
ing left a legacy of controversial issues between the British 
Empire and the United States, among them the so-called 
Alabama claims, the claims arising out of the Fenian raids on 
Canada and New Brunswick, the claims of American citizens 
arising out of depredations along the border during the war 
by southern agents and sympathizers. Controversies over 
the fisheries, happily set at rest by the Reciprocity Treaty, 

^ Enclosure in Cardwell to Musgrave, 22nd July, 1865. app, 

p. 781. 

^ Monck to Musgrave, I4tli August, 1865. Ibid,, app. p. 802A. 

® Governor’s opening Speech, 30th January, 1866. Ibid,y pp. lo-ii. 
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were now re-opened with its abrogation. These and other 
outstanding issues between the Empire and the United States 
were eventually lumped together for investigation by a joint 
high commission. Out of its deliberations came the Treaty 
of Washington of 1871.^ Our concern here is, however, 
with the fisheries clauses rather than with the whole treaty. 

By articles XVIII and XIX, all the Atlantic inshore 
fisheries of the Canadian Atlantic coasts and of Prince 
Edward Island (which had not yet joined the Dominion) 
were re-opened to United States citizens, and, in return, 
British subjects were permitted to fish on the sea-coasts and 
shores of the United States, north of the thirty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude. The fisheries articles of the Washington 
Treaty were, in effect, a renewal of those of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, and were to remain in force for ten years and, there- 
after subject to repudiation bn two years’ notice by either 
party. The reciprocal tariff concessions of 1854 were not 
revived, but by article XXI fish and fish-oil (except fish from 
inland lakes or rivers and fish preserved in oil) produced by 
Canada and Prince Edward Island were admitted duty free 
into the United States and similarly fish and fish-oil produced 
in the United States were to be admitted free into Canada. 

Newfoundland was excepted from automatic application 
of the treaty but article XXXII provided that the fishery 
clauses would apply to the Island if and when the Colonial 
legislature approved of the treaty. This information, together 
with a copy of the treaty, was forwarded to Governor Hill by 
Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 
17th June, 1871.^ At the same time, Kimberley requested 
that, pending Newfoundland’s acceptance of the treaty, the 
Island should grant to the United States fishermen all the 
privileges to which they would be entitled as soon as New- 
foundland became a party to the treaty. The Newfoundland 

^ For a recent satisfactory account of negotiations leading to the treaty 
of Washington see Shippee, L. B., Canadian^- American Relations 
For documentary material see Moore, International Arbitrations L, ch. XIV- 
XVI; Pope, Memoirs of The Right Honourable Sir John Alexander Mac-- 
donald, 

^ Kimberley to Hill, 17th June, 1871. J. of H. of 4 ., 1872, app., 
p. 911. 
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government had already given an earnest of its intention to 
ratify the treaty, for it had refrained from taking measures 
against the United States steamer “Marticello” which had 
pursued the seal fishery off the Island’s coast in the spring. 
This conciliatory course was subsequently approved by the 
British government.^ Newfoundland had hoped that her 
seal-oil would be accorded free entry into the United States, 
and on ist July, Hill telegraphed Kimberley, enquiring 
whether the ^^fish oil” mentioned in the treaty included seal- 
oil.^ Kimberley replied in the negative, but Hill informed the 
Colonial Office on 14th July, that the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, despite thedr disappointment, had decided to grant the 
British request.® In a further despatch sent three days later, 
however, he enclosed a copy of a Minute-of-Council in which 
the Colonial government suggested that the terms of the 
treaty should be widened so as to concede to the United States 
the right to fish for seals in the Island’s territorial waters, on 
condition that Newfoundland’s seal products should be ad- 
mitted into the United States free of duty.^ The minute 
added that the acceptance of this proposal by the United 
States government would greatly improve the chances of 
the treaty being ratified by the Newfoundland legislature 
when it re-assembled in February 1872. The Newfoundland 
proposal was passed on by Great Britain to the United States 
government, which replied that the Department of State 
could not accept it until it had obtained congressional 
approval.® As Congress showed no inclination to give its 
approval to the proposed sealing arrangement, the 1872 
session of the Newfoundland legislature ended without the 
treaty being ratified. 

This unexpected delay caused the British government to 
urge Newfoundland to enact the legislation necessary for 
ratification, before the opening of Congress in December 
1872.® Newfoundland replied that this would be impossible, 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 25th January, 1872. p. 10. 

^ Hill to Kimberley, ist July, 1871. app., p. 932. 

^ Hill to Kimberley, 14th July, 1871. app., pp. 929-31. 

^ Hill to Kimberley, 17th July, 1871. IbU,^ app., p. 933. 

® Kimberley to Hill, 24th October, 1871. IbU,^ app., p. 937. 

® Kimberley to Hill, 13th August, 1872. IbU.^ 1873, app., p. 824. 
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as the Colonial legislature could not meet before the beginning 
of the following year. Hill added, however, that he believed 
his ministers would ^'have little difficulty in inducing the 
legislature to accept the conditions of the Treaty^’.^ His 
confidence was justified, for, on Sth May, 1873, ^.ct giving 
effect to the treaty was passed, after a hostile amendment on 
the second reading had been defeated by twenty votes to 
four.^ The Act of 1873 was, however, invalidated by a 
technical flaw, as it contained a proviso which continued the 
existing restriction on the length of the season during which 
the Americans could legally prosecute the herring fishery on 
the west coast. This qualification, as Hamilton Fish, the 
United States Secretary of State, pointed out, was contrary 
to the intention of the Treaty of Washington which contem- 
plated no limitation of the season during the currency of the 
treaty.^ This defect was remedied, however, by the Colonial 
legislature in the next session, and a final Act, making the 
Treaty of Washington applicable to Newfoundland, was passed 
in March^ and received the Royal Assent on 12th May, 
1874.® On 28th May, a protocol, extending the Washington 
Treaty to Newfoundland, was signed by Hamilton Fish and 
Sir Edward Thornton, and proclamations to that effect were 
issued by President Grant and Governor Hill on 29th May 
and 30th May, respectively.® 

THE AWARD OF THE HALIFAX COMMISSION — 1877 

Prior to the signature of the Washington Treaty in 1871 
Great Britain had contended that the fishery rights which 
were to be granted to United States fishermen under that 
treaty were considerably greater than those which would be 
derived from it by Newfoundlanders and Canadians. The 
United States admitted this contention so far as to agree 
to the insertion in the treaty of a clause (article XXII) 
providing for the appointment of a commission to determine 

^ Hill to Kimberley, zStK August, 1872. app., p. 832. 

^ 5tli May, 1873. p. 198. 

® Fish to Thornton, 25th June, 1873. 1874, app., p. 1023. 

^ Governor’s closing Speech, 29th April, 1874. I97* 

® Carnarvon to Hill, 15th May, 1874. IMd,, 1875, app., p. 1149. 

® Proclamations o£ Hill and Grant. IHd,, app., pp. 1 15 1-3, 1 154-7. 
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the excess value of the fishing rights conferred upon the 
United States, as compared with those accorded to New- 
foundland and Canada, and to award compensation to make 
good the difference. 

The invocation of article XXII had been deferred owing 
to Newfoundland’s delay in ratifying the treaty, but shortly 
after Newfoundland’s ratification, Great Britain formally 
requested the appointment of the commission. This action 
was enthusiastically received in Newfoundland, where the 
Carter Government, which had been returned to power in 

1876, passed a resolution in the assembly severely censuring 
^^as a highly injurious dereliction of public duty” the neglect 
of the Bennett administration in having failed to ensure the 
free entry of seal-oil into the American market before accept- 
ing the treaty on behalf of Newfoundland.^ Ford, the 
British agent, visited St. John’s in the summer of 1876 in 
order to ascertain the amount of Newfoundland’s claim 
against the United States, and the Newfoundland government 
prepared a full statement of the Colony’s case which was 
forwarded to London. 

The commission met at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in June 

1877. It consisted of three members. Sir Alexander Galt, 
appointed by Great Britain, H. E. Kellogg, chosen by the 
United States, and Maurice Delfosse, the Belgian Minister to 
Washington, who had been nominated conjointly by the 
parties. The Newfoundland government appointed White- 
way, at that time Solicitor-General for the Colony, to 
plead its case before the commission. Whiteway’s arguments 
were both lucid and forceful. He emphasized the obvious 
fact, which was, indeed, conceded by counsel for the United 
States, that the liberty granted by the treaty to fish in 
American waters was of no practical value to Newfound- 
landers, because they could never use it. Moreover, he 
established the principle that the free entry of Newfoundland 
fish and fish products into the American market was in reality 
an advantage to the United States, as it enabled the American 
consumer to buy these fishery products more cheaply. Finally, 
he asserted that the privilege conferred upon United States 

^ 5th April, 1876. Ibid.^ 1876, p. 98. 
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fishermen of a free right of fishing for a period of twelve 
years on a long stretch of Newfoundland coast ‘^^from the 
Ramea Islands, by Cape Ray to Cape John” was a concession 
of very great value, for which the Colony was entitled to 
substantial compensation.^ 

The amount of this compensation was finally assessed by 
the commission at ^1,000,000. At this recognition of the 
justice of Newfoundland’s claim, special resolutions of thanks 
were tendered by both houses of the legislature to Whiteway 
^Tor the ability and energy displayed by him in successfully 
conducting” the Newfoundland case before “the Tribunal of 
Arbitration under the terms of the Washington Treaty”.^ 
The commission’s award was all the more gratifying to New- 
foundland because it greatly strengthened the hand of the 
Colonial government in resisting the French fishery claims 
which were at that time being pressed with even more than 
the usual vigour. 

Altogether, the sum of $5,500,000 was ordered by the 
commission to be paid by the United States to Great Britain. 
The judgment was rendered by a majority of two to one, the 
United States commissioner dissenting from the decision of 
his colleagues. The award was finally paid in full on 21st 
November, 1878, but the payment was made under protest, 
the United States claiming that the amount was exorbitant 
and “out of all proportion to the difference in value between 
the respective concessions of the two parties”. The United 
States also laid emphasis on the fact that the judgment had 
been “handed down by a majority of the Commissioners and 
not unanimously”. Furthermore, the United States explained 
that its only reason for paying the award was because of its 
desire “to place the maintenance of good faith in treaties, and 
the security and value of arbitration between nations, above 
all question in its relations with His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, as with all Governments”. In making the actual 
payment the United States Ambassador at London was 
instructed by the State Department to inform Lord Salisbury 

^ Speech of Hon. W. V. Whiteway in H. of A., 1878. Prowse, of, 
pp. 505-6. 

^ 14th February, 1878. 7 . of H, of A,, 1878, p. 13. 
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that the United States government ‘^cannot accept the result 
of the Halifax Commission as furnishing any just measure of 
the value of a participation by our citizens in the inshore 
fisheries of the British Provinces, and protests against the 
actual payment now made being considered by His Majesty’s 
Government as in any sense an acquiescence in such measure 
as warranting any inference to that effect”/ 

The total sum paid by the United States was immediately 
transferred by Great Britain to Newfoundland and Canada. 
The Newfoundland legislature proceeded to debate how its 
share ( 31,000,000) could be most usefully expended. In the 
end, about one quarter of the sum was applied to the liquida- 
tion of the floating debt of 3218,185; just over 3ioo,ooo was 
charged by way of loan to the Colony at four and a half per 
cent, interest, to defray the cost of erecting telegraph lines 
between Notre Dame Bay and Bonavista Bay. The balance 
of the award was invested at interest, out of which 34,000 
was appropriated to a scientific enquiry into the Island’s 
fisheries during the ensuing year, and the enquiry was to be 
continued for a period of at least ten years as a' first charge on 
the interest accruing from the investment. A further amount 
of 34,000 was allocated out of interest for the testing of the 
coal deposits at Grand Pond. Another 3 s?ooo of the interest 
was spent upon the construction of roads, and the remainder 
of the interest was divided for ^Vorks of public utility equally 
among the several electoral districts”.^ 

While the Halifax Commission was still in session, Captain 
Erskine of the “Eclipse”, on patrol duty off the Newfound- 
land coast, had reported to the Admiralty concerning the 
injurious effects produced by the practice of “barring” for 
bait. The question was considered by the Newfoundland 
government in October 1877, and it decided that the existing 
act prohibiting the practice must be strictly enforced, not only 
against Newfoundland fishermen, but also against United 
States citizens, since the Washington Treaty, as interpreted 
by the Halifax Commission, forbade the Americans to traffic 

^ Evarts to Walsh, communicated by Walsh to Salisbury, 1 0th October, 
1878. Uid.:, 1879, app., pp. 335-66. 

^ 17th April, 1879. pp. 187-90. 
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in bait/ Governor Glover communicated this decision to 
the Colonial Office in a despatch in which he declared that 
the failure of the cod fishery in many parts of the Island had 
been attributed to the resumption by the Americans of their 
former practice of purchasing bait and ice for their “bankers” 
from the local inhabitants. He referred to the likelihood that 
more stringent prohibitory legislation would soon be enacted 
and would be made to apply equally to the French and to the 
Americans, although the latter would, of course, continue to 
enjoy the advantage of catching bait by their own efforts, if 
they wished to do so. Indeed, he expressed the opinion that 
this concession “would not be so prejudicial as the practice 
that has lately existed in taking away the Colonial fishermen 
from their own fishery to procure a supply of bait and ice 
for the Americans”. The matter came before the assembly 
in the session of 1878, and a select committee reported strongly 
in favour of prohibiting the bait traffic altogether. An Address 
to that effect was immediately forwarded to the British 
government. This proposed new departure in Newfoundland’s 
fishery policy was extremely disconcerting to the authorities 
in London because of the repercussions it was bound to 
produce on Britain’s diplomatic relations with France and 
the United States. Consequently, the Colonial Office warned 
Newfoundland that similar legislation had failed when an 
attempt had been made to apply it to the fisheries on the 
northwest coast of Scotland, and stated that such a law 
would, in any case, be most inopportune at the moment, as 
it would almost certainly hinder the satisfactory solution of 
the wider question of French and American fishing rights in 
Newfoundland, which the British government was at that 
time making strenuous efforts to attain.^ 

THE FORTUNE BAY CONTROVERSY 

The Newfoundland government’s bait restriction pro- 
posals were directly influenced by the development of further 
disputes between the Colony and the United States in the 
early months of 1878. By far the most serious of these was 

^ Extracts from Minute of Executive Council, izth October, 1877. 

1878, app., p, 296. 

2 Kimberley to Hill, I5tli March, 1883. IM., 1883, app., pp. 423-5. 
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the Fortune Bay incident which occurred on Sunday, 6th 
January, 1878, only a little more than a month after the publi- 
cation of the Halifax award. A number of United States 
fishermen were prosecuting the fishery at Long Harbour, 
Fortune Bay, on the south coast of Newfoundland. While 
doing so they were attacked by the local fishermen who com- 
pelled them to take up four of their seine nets, to release the 
fish that they had already netted and to abandon their fishery. 
In the ensuing fracas, at least one United States net was 
destroyed. The United States government immediately pro- 
tested to Great Britain against this “outrage”, and claimed 
^103,000 as compensation for the damage to the nets and 
for the loss of the catch, on the ground that the American 
fishermen had been carrying on their operations in strict 
conformity with the rights granted to them under the Treaty 
of Washington. 

The Newfoundland government resisted the United States 
claim, and alleged that the action of the local inhabitants was 
justified, because the American fishermen had been guilty of 
three distinct breaches of the Newfoundland fishery regu- 
lations: first, they had used the forbidden seine nets; second, 
they had “barred” during the prohibited season; third, they 
had “barred” on a Sunday, a day on which fishing was illegal. 

A prolonged, and at times acrimonious, diplomatic corre- 
spondence ensued. Finally Great Britain admitted that the 
Newfoundland fishermen had had no right to take the law 
into their own hands, and agreed to pay the United States 
^75,000 as an indemnity in full discharge but “without any 
prejudice to any question of the rights of either Government 
under the Treaty of Washington”. 

The British government naturally looked to Newfound- 
land for reimbursement of that amount, and in March and 
April, 1883, made repeated requests for payment, observing 
pointedly that the Canadian government had already paid 
into the Imperial exchequer the sum of $7So due by Canada 
to the United States as compensation for the Aspec Bay 
incident.^ To these requests the Newfoundland government 
objected, on the ground that $75, 000 was “largely in excess of 

^ Derby to Carter, 13th March, 1883. Kimberley to Carter, 29th 
April, 1883. Ibii., app., pp. 421-2, 426. 
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the merits of the case”, which, in its opinion, did not warrant 
a payment of more than ^17,300, the amount estimated by 
Judge Bennett in his memorandum of 4th May, 1881, as the 
maximum indemnity to which the United States was entitled. 
The British government replied that ^The Colony of New- 
foundland, and not the tax-payers of Great Britain are liable 
for the damages arising from the action of Newfoundland 
fishermen . . . and they cannot admit that the Colony has 
any claim, on equitable grounds, to be relieved of a charge 
caused by such action”. At the same time, however, in view 
of the extenuating circumstances, and especially since the 
mode of settlement proposed by the Newfoundland govern- 
ment had not been followed, Britain offered to release the 
Colony from any further obligation provided that it imme- 
diately remit the sum of $17,300 to the British Treasury.^ 
This the Newfoundland government did, and the financial 
aspect of the matter was closed. 

Nevertheless, the Fortune Bay episode caused further 
repercussions, as Great Britain had paid the compensation on 
the distinct understanding that ‘Vhatever provocation the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland had received from the American 
fishermen, and whether or not these fishermen were in the 
wrong (as to which both parties maintained their own views), 
British private citizens had no right to take the law into their 
own hands”.^ Thus, the fundamental issue still remained in 
doubt, namely, whether laws enacted by the Colonial legis- 
lature for the preservation of its fisheries should be auto- 
matically binding on United States fishermen operating in 
Newfoundland’s territorial waters. These protective laws had 
been on the statute books of the Colony for generations and 
had never been previously challenged by the United States 
government. But as a result of the Fortune Bay controversy, 
Evarts, the United States Secretary of State, now proclaimed 
the doctrine that American citizens were not subject to the 
municipal legislation of Newfoundland. The British govern- 
ment refused to admit this claim which amounted to extra- 
territoriality in British territory in favour of American citi- 

^ Derbj to Maxse, i6tli June, 1883. IbU,y 1884, app., pp. 372-3. 

^ Canada and Its Provinces^ Vol. VIII, p. 696. 
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zens. Salisbury stoutly maintained that the Newfoundland 
fishery to which American fishermen were admitted, was a 
^‘^regulated fishery” and that the municipal legislation of 
Newfoundland was binding on United States citizens fishing in 
Newfoundland waters, unless that legislation was expressly 
set aside by international agreement, which, he added, was not 
the case in the Fortune Bay instance. Negotiations were 
initiated in the hope of arriving at a compromise, but neither 
side would recede from its position, and the knotty question 
remained unsettled until the award of the Hague Tribunal. 

While the Fortune Bay controversy was still at its height, 
the United States imposed a 40 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
pure cod-liver oil imported from Newfoundland. Thornton, 
the British ambassador, was instructed to protest against this 
impost as a flagrant violation of articles XXI and XXII of 
the Treaty of Washington.^ The United States tried to 
justify the duty on the grounds that the oil in question was 
“refined” and thus removed from the condition of the ordinary 
cod-liver oil of commerce.^ The British ambassador replied 
that “it would appear to me, on the contrary, that the oil in 
question, being relieved from all extraneous matter, is solely 
fish oil, and indeed, more so than any impure article of the 
same nature”. This argument proved unavailing,® and the 
United States continued to levy the duty, and, by doing so, 
deprived Newfoundland of a large proportion of the benefits 
which it had been led to anticipate from the Treaty of 
Washington. 

It soon became clear that the United States would at the 
earliest opportunity denounce the Washington Treaty. There 
was little surprise when in 1883 Congress directed the Presi- 
dent to notify Great Britain on ist July, “or as soon thereafter 
as may be”, that the United States intended to terminate the 
fishery articles of the treaty after the expiration of the stipu- 
lated period of two years from that date. The formal notice 
of denunciation was communicated to the British government 

^ Thornton to Evarts, 14th February, 1878. /. of H, of A,, 1879, 

app., p. 424. 

^ Evarts to Thornton, nth March, 1878. IM,, app., p. 425. 

® Gerrard to Thornton, i8th July, 1878. app., p. 433. 
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by the United States ambassador on 2nd July, 1883d In 
accepting the notice, Lord Granville enquired whether it was 
the intention of the United States to terminate at the same 
time the provisions of article XXXII, by which the treaty 
was made applicable to Newfoundland.^ The question was 
quite natural, as the treaty, in so far as it concerned New- 
foundland, had not come into force until June 1874, and it 
might, therefore, be argued that, in so far as it applied to 
Newfoundland, it should not be abrogated until June 1886, 
two years after the end of the ten year period. The point was 
referred to Washington and elicited the reply from the Secre- 
tary of State that, while the treaty did not specifically provide 
for the termination of article XXXII, that article was entirely 
dependent upon the articles declared to be terminable, and 
consequently, the extension of the fishery privileges to New- 
foundland must necessarily come to an end simultaneously 
with the expiration of the privileges themselves on ist July, 
1885.“ This decision was communicated to the British 
government which relayed it to St. John’s.^ It was by no 
means unexpected, as the British government, in anticipation 
of the denunciation of the treaty, had several months pre- 
viously consulted the Law Officers of the Crown on the point, 
and had been informed that “the Treaty will cease to be in 
force in Newfoundland at the expiration of the notice putting 
an end to the provisions of articles XVIII to XXV and 
article XXX”. This opinion had been transmitted to New- 
foundland as early as June 1883.° The treaty expired for 
Newfoundland as well as for Canada on 1st July, 1885. 

Although not unforeseen, the expiration of the treaty in 
the middle of the fishing season created serious practical 
difficulties, for which a stop-gap solution was improvised by 
the establishment of a “modus vivendi” which freely pro- 
longed, until the end of the year, the privileges enjoyed by 
United States fishermen under the terms of the Treaty of 
Washington. This concession was accorded to the United 

^ Lowell to Granville, 2nd July, 1883. IbU., 1884, app., pp. 401-2. 

^ Granville to Lowell, 22nd Aulgust, 1883. Ibid,, app., p. 403. 

® Frelinghuysen to Lowell, i6tli October, 1883. Ibid., app., p. 405. 

* Derby to Carter, i8tli December, 1883. Ibid. 

® Derby to Maxse, 23rd June, 1883. Ibid., app., p. 374. 
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States by Great Britain at the instance of Canada, and was 
assented to by Newfoundland. The understanding was, how- 
ever, that in return, the President of the United States would 
bring the whole question to the attention of Congress in 
December 1885, and would recommend to that body the 
appointment of an international commission to settle the 
matter.^ 

In anticipation of the establishment of this commission, 
the Newfoundland legislature set up a joint select committee 
to investigate the effects of the expiration of the treaty on 
the Colony’s relations with the United States, and to consider 
the desirability of restricting the supply of bait to the 
Americans^ — a project which had been dropped in 1878 in 
deference to Great Britain’s wishes. The British government 
also concerned itself in the matter, and advised the Canadian 
and Newfoundland governments to consult together with the 
object of “deciding definitively upon the exact nature of the 
proposals” which they would submit to the United States in 
the course of the forthcoming negotiations.® Canada, there- 
upon, invited Newfoundland to send a representative to 
Ottawa "to discuss the matter, or, if that were inconvenient, 
to communicate its views in writing.^ Unfortunately, the 
Newfoundland government was unable to comply with either 
of these suggestions as a general election was impending. 
Accordingly, Newfoundland proposed that Canada postpone 
further action until after the Island’s elections.® In reply, 
Canada stressed the urgent nature of the questions to be 
discussed at the conference, and repeated its request that 
Newfoundland send a delegation as soon as possible.® As 
matters turned out, however, the despatch of a delegation was 
rendered unnecessary as the arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of the international commission did not materialize. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, iith February, 1886. 1886, p. 12. 

“ 20th April, 1886. p. 138. 

® Stanley to Carter, iith August, 1885. IbU.^ app., p. 534. 

^ Report of Committee of Canadian Privy Council, 3rd September, 
1885. IbU,^ app., p. 536. 

^ Carter to Stanley, 21st September, 1885. 

® Report of Committee of Canadian Privy Council, nth November, 
1885. 
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The result of the termination of the modus vivendi of 
1885 and of the failure to appoint the international commission 
was a reversion to the status quo, and the Convention of 1818 
came into force at the opening of the fishing season of 1886. 
Both Newfoundland and Canada immediately enforced a 
rigorous interpretation of the convention. Canada passed the 
Foreign Fishing Vessels Act, and the Canadian authorities 
seized several American fishing vessels for infractions of the 
terms of the convention and of Canadian fishery regulations. 
Newfoundland passed the Bait Act of 1886, which, although 
directed mainly against France, was also enforceable against 
the United States, and the American fishing vessel “Thomas 
F. Bayard” was warned off Bonne Bay for attempting to buy 
bait.^ 

This strict enforcement of the Convention of 1818 pro- 
duced an angry protest from Bayard, the United States Secre- 
tary of State, who declared to Sir Lionel Sackville-West, 
British ambassador at Washington, that the actions of Canada 
and Newfoundland were “flagrantly violative of the treaty 
rights” of United States fishermen. Bayard demanded that 
“such instructions may be issued forthwith to the provincial 
officials of Newfoundland and the Magdalen Islands as will 
cause the treaty rights of citizens of the United States to 
be duly respected”.^ Lord Rosebery, Foreign Secretary in 
Gladstone’s third administration, returned a blunt reply to the 
effect that the Canadian and Newfoundland authorities were 
unquestionably within their rights in forbidding United States 
vessels to enter any of their ports except for the four legitimate 
purposes specified in the Convention of 1818, namely to 
obtain wood and water, to seek shelter and to repair damages. 
He also pointed out that at the time that convention was 
being negotiated the United States delegates had striven to 
have the right of bait-purchase included in the convention, 
but that the British negotiators had successfully opposed the 
insertion of such a clause.® 

^ Canada and Its Provinces, Vol. VIII, p. 698. 

^ Ibid,, p. 699. 

® Ibid., pp. 699-700. 
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The rising tide of indignation in the United States swept 
Congress into the dangerous course of reprisals, and a statute 
was enacted empowering the President to forbid Canadian 
and Newfoundland vessels any right of entrance into the ports 
or territorial waters of the United States, and to place an 
embargo on the importation of fresh or salt fish from Canada 
and Newfoundland. .These retaliatory powers were never 
actually exercised, but the very fact that they were vested in 
the President affords conclusive proof that a crisis in Anglo- 
American relations was imminent. Fortunately common 
sense prevailed on both sides, and, in 1887, a determined effort 
was made to effect a peaceful compromise on the basis of a 
proposal suggested by Bayard,^ which reverted to the earlier 
idea of a mixed commission to define the meaning and scope 
of the disputed terms of the convention and to frame a new 
treaty to cover all the points at issue. 

During these critical years, 1885-1887, Newfoundland made 
its first attempt to reach a separate fisheries agreement with 
the United States. The negotiations were initiated by 
Ambrose Shea during his visit to the United States in 1885. 
Alarmed by the news of Shea’s mission, the Canadian govern- 
ment instructed Tupper, the Canadian High Commissioner in 
London, to make a strong protest ‘‘to the Colonial Office, for 
permitting Newfoundland to initiate separate negotiations 
without consulting Canada”.^ The British government even- 
tually assured Tupper that Newfoundland would not be 
allowed to conclude any agreement with the United States 
until it had been submitted to London, and that he would be 
given an opportunity to read any proposals from Newfound- 
land before any action was taken.^ Meanwhile, Great Britain 
and the United States had made arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of the mixed commission, and Newfoundland’s indepen- 
dent negotiations were dropped and were merged in the wider 
discussions of the fishery relations between the United States 
and British North America as a whole. 

^ pp. 701-2, 

^ Macdonald to Tupper, 27th April, 1885. Tuffer Pafers^ (Public 
Archives of Canada), p. 244. 

^ Tupper to Macdonald, 17th August, 1887. p. 352. 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN-BAYARD NEGOTIATIONS, 1887-1888 

The commission was duly appointed and met at Washing- 
ton in 1887. The United States was represented by Thomas 
F. Bayard, Secretary of State, William C. Paterson, of Maine, 
and James B. Angel, of Michigan. The British delegation 
consisted of Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Sir Lionel Sackville-West, the British ambassador 
to the United States, and Sir Charles Tupper, Minister of 
Finance in the Canadian government. Newfoundland was 
invited to appoint an ^^agent” to attend the conference and 
the British plenipotentiaries were instructed by Salisbury to 
avail themselves of his ‘‘advice and assistance in any matters 
concerning Newfoundland which may arise in the course of the 
discussions”.^ Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Winter was ap- 
pointed by the Newfoundland government, and at the request 
of the British delegates, he prepared a memorandum, pre- 
senting the case for the Colony with his accustomed clarity 
and vigour.^ 

The negotiations were conducted in a very friendly 
atmosphere. Canada and Newfoundland stated their willing- 
ness to permit United States vessels to fish in their territorial 
waters and to give them every facility for obtaining supplies 
for the deep-sea fishery, on condition that the United States 
would lower its tariff in favour of their products.® The 
United States, however, disclaimed any desire to share in the 
inshore fisheries and that topic was consequently excluded 
from the scope of the negotiations which were, accordingly, 
confined to the subject of fiscal concessions in exchange for 
supply facilities.^ Entire agreement was achieved on this 
question, and the commission signed a treaty which provided 
that “whenever and so long” as the products of the Canadian 
and Newfoundland fisheries were admitted free of duty into 
the United States, American fishery products would be 

^ Salisbury’s Instructions to H.M. Plenipotentiaries, 24tli October, 1887. 
J, of H, of A,, 1888, app., pp. 428-34. 

^ Chamberlain to Salisbury, i6th February, 1888. Ibid.^ pp. 448-51. 

® Chamberlain to Salisbury, i6th February, i888. Ibid.y pp, 448-51. 

^ H.M. Plenipotentiaries to Salisbury, 15th February, 1888. Ibid,^ 
P- 435 . 
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accorded free entry into Canada and Newfoundland. More- 
over, United States fishing vessels would be granted annual 
licenses free of charge to enter Canadian and Newfoundland 
waters for the purpose of purchasing provisions, bait, ice, 
seines, and other supplies and equipment; for the trans- 
shipment of their catch; for transport and by means of 
conveyance; and for the shipping of crews. In the event of 
this clause not being approved by the respective governments, 
the negotiators made provision for the delimitation of the 
exclusive fishing waters of Canada and Newfoundland on the 
model of the arrangement concluded in the North Sea Fisheries 
Conventions. In point of fact, the ^^headland principle” for 
which Great Britain had contended in 1854, was applied to 
almost all the important bays of British North America, 
although the agreement did not recognize that principle as 
such. Thus, for instance. United States vessels were excluded 
in the case of Fortune Bay to a distance of ten miles and in 
the case of Placentia Bay to a distance of eleven miles. 
Furthermore, the agreement established a speedy and inex- 
pensive procedure for dealing with any breach of its articles 
or of any local laws and regulations for the protection of the 
fisheries. Finally, while it expressly excluded American 
fishermen from obtaining fishing supplies unless and until the 
United States government granted the equivalent tariff con- 
cessions recommended in the treaty, it pledged both the 
Canadian and Newfoundland governments ‘‘to afford them 
every assistance and convenience that can be fairly asked for 
on grounds of humanity or international courtesy”. 

Pending the ratification of the treaty, the fishery relations 
of the contracting parties were to be governed by the terms of 
a protocol which was signed by the plenipotentiaries. This 
protocol established a temporary modus vivendi to prevent 
“the recurrence of the irritating incidents which marked the 
fishing season of 1886, and in a less degree that of 1887”. 
This new modus vivendi laid down the following provisions: 
first, for the period of the next two years United States 
fishing vessels, on payment of an annual license fee of $1.50 
per ton, were entitled to enter the bays and harbours of the 
Atlantic coast of Canada and of Newfoundland to purchase 
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bait and other fishery supplies, to tranship their catch, and 
to ship their crews. Second, if during the currency of the 
modus vivendi the United States should remove the customs 
duties on Canadian and Newfoundland fish, fish-oil, whale and 
seal-oil and their coverings and packages, then the above 
licenses would be issued free of charge. Third, United States 
fishing vessels entering Canadian or Newfoundland bays or 
harbours for any of the four purposes enumerated in article I 
of the Convention of 1818 were not to be required to enter 
or clear at a customs-house provided that they remained no 
longer than twenty-four hours, and did not communicate with 
the shore. Fourth, forfeiture of American fishing-vessels was 
to be exacted only for the ofiPence of fishing or actually pre- 
paring to fish within territorial waters. Fifth, the modus 
vivendi was to take effect as soon as the Canadian and New- 
foundland authorities could complete the arrangements 
necessary for its observance.^ 

The Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty proper, however, failed to 
pass the United States Senate and, therefore, never went into 
effect.^ But the protocol was independent of the treaty, 
and accordingly, the modus vivendi which it established came 
into force immediately and was continued by mutual consent 
until its repudiation by Newfoundland in 1905. 

^ IbU., pp. 436-46. 

^ Governor’s opening speech., 14th February, 1889. Ihid.., 1889, ?• 6. 



VIII 

THE BOND-BLAINE CONVENTION 

T he Senate’s rejection of the Chamberlain-Bayard 
Treaty caused an almost completely new departure in 
Newfoundland’s fishery policy. Hitherto, with the 
single exception of Shea’s mission in 1885, Newfoundland had 
associated itself with Canada in negotiations over fisheries 
with the United States. Every fishery treaty with the United 
States concerning Newfoundland had been negotiated by Great 
Britain, acting on behalf of British North America as a whole. 
Newfoundlanders were inclined to believe that they had 
derived scant benefit from this common front on the North 
Atlantic fisheries question. Moreover, they had become con- 
vinced that it was Canada’s demands which had formed the 
stumbling-block to the successful negotiations of a satisfactory 
fisheries treaty with the United States. Consequently, New- 
foundland resolved to rid itself of the handicap of the 
Canadian partnership and to initiate independent negotiations 
with Washington. 

The time was opportune in 1890, for the two years’ modus 
vivendi established by the Washington protocol of 1887 had 
expired, and unless Newfoundland granted an extension some 
new arrangement was imperative. At a meeting held on 
22nd February to discuss renewal the Executive Council of 
Newfoundland voted in favour of four separate negotiations.^ 
Governor O’Brien forwarded a minute of this meeting to 
Knutsford, informing him that the Council were “strongly of 
the opinion that, as our interests are not identical, and we 
have no burning questions with the United States, such as 
those existing between that country and the Dominion, we 

^ Minute of Newfoundland Executive Council, 22nd February, 1890. 
J. of H. of i 4 ., 1891, app., p» 491. 
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would be more likely to obtain better reciprocal advantages 
for our fisheries by negotiating direct with the former, than 
while we are included with the latter in such arrangements”/ 
The Governor added his personal representations in favour of 
Great Britain’s permitting Newfoundland to approach the 
United States independently of Canada. The British govern- 
ment, however, was unwilling to come to any decision on the 
matter, until the excitement in the Colony aroused by the 
unpopular modus vivendi with France over lobsters had died 
down. But Knutsford assured O’Brien that he would be glad 
to discuss the question with Whiteway when the latter arrived 
in London as head of the Newfoundland delegation to protest 
against the British agreement with France.® 

On the arrival of the delegates in London, Whiteway on 
I2th July submitted to the Colonial Office a memorandum 
approved by A. W. Harvey (by far the best-informed member 
of the delegation on all fishery matters) embodying the terms 
which the Newfoundland government wished to propose to 
the United States as the basis of a separate fisheries treaty.® 
These terms offered to accord United States fishermen the 
privilege of bait purchase in Newfoundland on condition that 
Newfoundland fish and fishery products were admitted duty- 
free into the United States. It was not until 9th September 
that Whiteway again communicated with the Colonial Office.'* 
He then stated that, as he had learned meanwhile that the 
British government had consented to negotiate with the 
United States on Newfoundland’s behalf for a treaty along 
these lines, he had commissioned Bond, one of his fellow- 
delegates, to proceed to Washington in order to explain the 
Newfoundland government’s views to the British ambassador 
there. At Whiteway’s request the Foreign Office furnished 
Bond with a letter of introduction to the ambassador. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, informing the latter that Bond had been 
authorized by Whiteway to communicate with him on the 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, 22nd February, 1890. Ibid.y p. 490. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 12th April, 1890. IbU,.^ p. 492, 

^ Wliiteway to Colonial Office, I2tli July, 1890. Ibii.^ p, 493. 

^ Whiteway to Colonial Office, gth September, 1890. /b^d,, p. 496* 
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proposed reciprocal treaty between Newfoundland and the 
United States/ 


THE BOND-BLAINE NEGOTIATIONS 

On 17th October Pauncefote informed Salisbury that he 
had introduced Bond to James G. Blaine, the United States 
Secretary of State, and that negotiations were in train for a 
separate fisheries treaty. Pauncefote advised the British 
government that before allowing the Bond-Blaine negotiations 
to be concluded Canada should be informed ‘of developments, 
^^as the Dominion might wish to negotiate a similar agreement 
for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia”.^ Acting on this advice, 
the British government lost no time in communicating the 
substance of Pauncefote’s despatch to both the Governor- 
General of Canada and Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian 
High Commissioner to Great Britain.^ In his reply on 27th 
October, Tupper claimed that Newfoundland’s attempt to 
conclude a separate treaty was inconsistent with the whole 
history of the fishery relations between the United States 
and British North America, in the conduct of which it had 
become traditional for Canada and Newfoundland to consti- 
tute a single bargaining unit.^ He declared that ‘^the diffi- 
culties of the vexed question of the British North American 
fisheries will be greatly increased by the wide departure that 
is now proposed from the long established policy which has 
hitherto prevailed upon this important question”; and he 
expressed regret that Canada had not been officially informed 
until that late date of negotiations which Newfoundland had 
been authorized by the British government to enter upon 
''so long ago as loth September”. Moreover, Tupper com- 
plained that even when the matter was brought to Canada’s 
attention, the notification came not in the form of an offer to 

^ Foreign Office to Pauncefote, lOth September, 1890. pp. 497“^. 

^ Knutsford to Stanley of Preston, 22nd October, 1890. IbU.y p. 499. 

® Colonial Office to High Commissioner for Canada, 23rd October, 
1890. p. 499. 

^ High Commissioner for Canada to Colonial Office, 27th October, 
1890. Ibii,^ pp. 500-2. 
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include the Dominion in any treaty which might be signed, 
but simply as a suggestion from Pauncefote that two of 
Canada’s maritime provinces should be given the opportunity 
of signing a similar treaty independently of the rest of the 
Dominion. To this protest Tupper added as a postscript a 
copy of the telegram which he had just received from Sir John 
A. Macdonald, in which the Canadian Prime Minister stated 
that he “could scarcely believe” that the British government 
had sanctioned the negotiations, and in which he urged Tupper 
to emphasize to The British authorities that Canada would 
be grievously injured by the proposed treaty, especially since 
her difficulties had already been increased by the McKinley 
tariff recently adopted by the United States. Macdonald 
also instructed Tupper to ask the British government for a 
full statement of Bond’s powers, and shortly afterwards a 
request to that effect was made directly to the British 
government in a despatch which stated the Dominion’s wish 
to be given the opportunity of joining in any treaty which 
might be concluded between Newfoundland and the United 
States. 

Alarmed by Canada’s opposition, Knutsford telegraphed 
the Canadian government explaining that Bond had no powers 
or instructions, but that Bond, “having decided to visit 
Washington, was introduced to the British Minister in order 
to consider with him whether, as the Newfoundland delegates 
believed, the United States would, under the McKinley law, 
remit or reduce the duty on Newfoundland fish if the Colony 
granted, reciprocally, facilities for procuring bait. No wider 
arrangement was suggested.”^ On the same day, 4th Novem- 
ber, the Foreign Office instructed Pauncefote to report to 
London what he considered to be the most effective method 
of carrying out Canada’s wish to be included in the proposed 
treaty.^ 

Pauncefote had already informed Salisbury that, at Bond’s 
invitation, he had drawn up the Newfoundland proposals in 
the form of a draft convention which, with Bond’s approval, 

^ Knutsford to Stanley, 4t]i November, 1890. Ibid., p. 504. 

^ Foreign Office to Colonial Office, 4th November, 1890. Ibid., p. 505. 
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he had transmitted to Blaine/ The ambassador added that 
he believed the draft would be accepted ‘Vithout important 
modifications” unless it was opposed by the fishery interests 
of New York, Boston, or Gloucester. On sth November, 
having received the request of the Foreign Office for his advice 
as to the best method of ensuring Canada’s participation, 
Pauncefote replied that he would be in a better position to 
answer that question in a few days’ time when he expected he 
would have had an opportunity of discussing Bond’s proposals 
with Blaine. Meanwhile, Pauncefote forwarded to the Foreign 
Office a copy of these proposals, pointing out that they were 
identical with the terms set forth in Whiteway’s memorandum 
except that Bond had inserted a clause requesting the free 
entry into the United States not only of Newfoundland fishery 
products but of her crude minerals as well. 

After Pauncefote had submitted these proposals to Blaine 
Bond returned to St. John’s to await the latter’s decision. 
Blaine, having studied the Newfoundland draft, requested 
Pauncefote to ask Bond to return to Washington at once in 
order to ‘Turnish certain explanations and statistical informa- 
tion which are necessary in connection with the reciprocity 
arrangement proposed between the United States and New- 
foundland”. Pauncefote informed Salisbury of this request, 
observing that Blaine had stated that Bond’s return would be 
‘"^most advantageous”,^ and Knutsford accordingly tele- 
graphed Governor O’Brien on 14th November that Blaine 
‘^urged” Bond’s immediate return to Washington.® A week 
later, O’Brien replied that Bond had left ^^in compliance with 
your instructions”. 

Meanwhile, on 15th November, Knutsford had notified 
the Canadian government of the terms of the draft conven- 
tion proposed by Newfoundland, pointing out that it was to 
be effective for ten years, and thereafter renewable from year 
to year, subject to a year’s notice of termination.^ The 

^ Pauncefote to Salisbury, 30tli October, 1890. p. 506. 

^ p. 510. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, I4tli November, 1890. p. 510. 

^ Knutsford to Stanley, 15th November, 1890. IbU,^ p. 511. 
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Governor-General immediately telegraphed an emphatic pro- 
test on Canada’s part against the terms of the proposed 
convention on the ground that it placed the fisheries and other 
products of the Dominion on a different footing from those of 
Newfoundland in the United States markets, and that, if it 
were sanctioned it would “materially aid United States policy 
by placing Canada at a disadvantage with the neighbouring 
Colony of Newfoundland, thus producing discontent here”.’^ 
On 25th November the British government replied to this 
remonstrance by asking Canada to submit a detailed state- 
ment explaining exactly how the signature of the proposed 
convention would injure her interests. At the some time 
Britain proposed that Canada should begin negotiations with 
the United States for inclusion in the treaty, and promised 
to delay the Newfoundland convention so that the Canadian 
and the Newfoundland negotiations “may proceed ‘pari 
passu’ 

In fulfilment of this pledge to Canada, the British govern- 
ment instructed Pauncefote not to sign any convention be- 
between Newfoundland and the United States.® This order 
arrived just before Bond held the first interview with Blaine 
after his return. Pauncefote was present and the conversation 
was confined to the discussion of the statistical information 
which was supplied by Bond. Blaine, however, informed 
Bond and Pauncefote that he “would be glad to see them in 
a day or two, and would make an appointment for that 
purpose”."* 

Meanwhile, Bond having been informed by Pauncefote of 
the British government’s veto, immediately reported this 
unwelcome development to St. John’s, and the Newfoundland 
government telegraphed an urgent request to London that 
the ban be lifted without delay as the matter was one of great 
importance to the Colony.® As no reply was forthcoming 


* Stanley to Colonial Office, received 19th November, 1890. Ibid., 
pp. 511-12. 

^ Knutsford to Stanley, 25th. November, 1890. Ibid., p. 512. 

® O’Brien to Knutsford, 9tli December, 1890. Ibid., p. 513. 

■* Pauncefote to Salisbury, 26tli December, 1890. Ibid., p. 535. 

® O’Brien to Knutsford, received 29th November, 1890. Ibid., p. 512. 
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from the British government, the request was repeated on 
8th December/ Two days later, Knutsford replied that the 
British government were ^^not at present able to authorize 
Sir J. Pauncefote to conclude the draft convention with the 
United States”. Knutsford added that Britain had “^^never 
contemplated immediate action in this matter, as it is neces- 
sary to consider carefully how any convention may affect the 
fishery and other interests of the people of Canada”.^ The 
government of Newfoundland was roused. The Executive 
Council passed unanimously a minute which declared that 
Bond had gone to Washington, in the first place, with the 
"^^approbation” of the British government, and that, after his 
return to Newfoundland, he had been “directed” by Knuts- 
ford to go back to Washington.® The minute stated that 
Newfoundland declined to be “involved in Canadian dis- 
putes”, and expressed confidence that Britain “will not cause 
this Colony to be so hampered, and thus add to the traditional 
disabilities under which she suffers”, — a pointed reference to 
the Island’s sense of the injustice at the British government’s 
attitude on the lobster question. The minute went on to 
express resentment at “the interference of Canada and our 
interests being made subservient to hers” and ended by 
repeating Newfoundland’s request that Pauncefote be author- 
ized “to sign such convention as Mr. Bond concurs in for the 
advantage of this Colony, disregarding the outside influence”. 
Knutsford replied that the British government was in duty 
bound to consider the effect on Canadian interests of a pro- 
posal made exclusively for the benefit of Newfoundland.^ He 
added that the delay resulting from the fuller study of the 
draft convention could cause little inconvenience to New- 
foundland, as it would not, in any case, come into operation 
until the opening of the fishing season which was then months 
away. To this the Newfoundland government replied that, 

^ Ihii., p. 513- 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, lOth December, 1890. Ibid.^ p. 513. 

® O’Brien to Knutsford, received 12th December, 1890. 

pp. 513-14- 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, i8th December, 1890. Ibid,^ p. 514. 
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on the contrary, the present was “the only season for export- 
ing herrings”, and that “every day’s delay ... is a loss to 
the Colony”.^ 

The arrival on 29th December of Canada’s statement of 
its case against the convention, further strengthened the 
British government’s determination not to accede to New- 
foundland’s request. The Dominion government asserted 
that the signing of the convention would destroy the protec- 
tion hitherto afforded Canada by the Treaty of 1818, and 
that while the Bond-Blaine Convention “would, perhaps be 
the most effectual method of impressing on the minds of the 
Canadian people that they cannot be British subjects and 
enjoy American markets”, Canada did not expect that Britain 
“would cooperate with the authorities of the United States 
in inculcating such a lesson at the present time”. The 
Canadian case concluded by declaring that, if the Newfound- 
land-United States agreement were ratified, “the singular case 
would be presented of one Colony of the Empire admitting 
foreign vessels to privileges in her ports, and excluding the 
vessels of neighbouring colonies, as well as of the Mother 
Country, from the like privileges”.^ 

Meanwhile, Bond had been compelled to cool his heels in 
Washington, as Blaine, sensing Imperial opposition, had con- 
veniently forgotten his promise of a further interview. Finally, 
Bond became impatient and requested Pauncefote to ask 
Blaine if it was necessary for him to remain any longer in 
Washington. Blaine replied in the negative but asked Paunce- 
fote to request Bond to call on him (Blaine) on 15th Decem- 
ber.^ Pauncefote was not included in the invitation and 
therefore surmised that Blaine simply wanted Bond to call 
in order to say good-bye to him before his departure. The 
British ambassador was, therefore, surprised when Bond 
informed him on i6th December that he had had “several long 
interviews with Blaine”, which had resulted in the re-modelling 
of the draft convention. Bond handed Pauncefote a copy 
of the revised draft, informing him that he was not sure 

O’Brien to Knutsford, 22nd December, i8go. Ihii., pp. 515-16. 

^ Stanley to Knutsford, 29th December, 1-890. Ibid., pp. 516-30. 

® Pauncefote to Salisbury, 26tb December, 1890. Ibid., pp. 535-6. 
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whether Blaine would allow the clause providing for the free 
importation of Newfoundland crude copper ores to stand. 
Bond said, however, that he had told Blaine that he would 
consult with the Boston Chamber of Commerce on his way 
home to St. John’s, and he promised to telegraph the result 
of the consultation to Pauncefote. The ambassador there- 
upon impressed upon Bond, — and the latter agreed — that he 
(Pauncefote) could not take cognizance of anything that 
had passed between Blaine and Bond during his absence, but 
that he would keep the draft for reference in case Blaine 
should make any counter-proposal based on it.^ Two days 
later Bond telegraphed Pauncefote from Boston asking him to 
insert the copper clause, which had presumably obtained the 
approval of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. On Bond’s 
return to St. John’s the draft convention was approved by 
the Newfoundland government which renewed its request 
for ratification by the British government. 

On 5th January, 1891, Blaine communicated a copy of his 
counter-draft to Pauncefote who immediately telegraphed its 
contents to London.^ Blaine’s counter-proposals struck out 
the copper clause which Bond had hoped to have inserted, and 
although it retained the original arrangement regarding duty- 
free fish and bait-purchase, even that reciprocal arrangement 
was made conditional upon Newfoundland consenting to give 
the United States preferential tariflF treatment on a wide range 
of commodities, including mining and agricultural machinery, 
and lines, twines and salt for use in the fishery. In making 
this counter-offer, Blaine informed Pauncefote that the United 
States government ^Vould not be unwilling to accept it, 
although they were not anxious for the arrangement”.® 

The British government instructed Pauncefote to forward 
copies of Blaine’s counter-offer to both Ottawa and St. 
John’s.^ The Newfoundland government, confronted for the 
first time with the modified draft, immediately attributed the 
omission of the copper clause to the opposition of western 

^ Ibii. 

^ Pauncefote to Salisbury, 6tli January, 1891. p. 539. 

® IbU,^ pp. 531-2. 

^ Foreign OfEce to Colonial Office, I4tli Januar7, 1891. Ibii,^ p. 533. 
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mining interests which could not have been successfully- 
organized if it had not been for the delay in ratification. 
Newfoundland accordingly urged the British government to 
give its immediate approval to the counter-draft, and warned 
that “further delay may mean the total withdrawal by the 
United States Government of the counter-draft, and a collapse 
of the whole business, after its having been arranged to the 
i satisfaction of this Colony, will doubtless intensify the feeling 

: caused by the grievous injustice to which the Colony has been 

so long subjected”.’^ Knutsford replied that the tone of the 
: Newfoundland government’s telegram was not justified, and 

j again refused ratification.^ On being pressed for an explana- 

I tion of Britain’s attitude, Knutsford telegraphed Newfound- 

' land on iith February that the British government had 

“definitely decided not to proceed, at this moment, with the 
proposed Convention”, but added that “they do not refuse to 
consider whether such a Convention may be practicable at a 
later date”.® In a despatch which followed this telegram Knuts- 
ford explained at length that Bond’s visit to Washington had 
been “informal and unofficial”, and had been agreed to by the 
British government only under the tacit but “well-recognized 
conditions and reservations” that a commercial agreement 
could be concluded between a British colony and a foreign 
power “only if it did not prejudice either Imperial or Colonial 
interests”.^ He added that, having consulted Canada which 
had objected to a separate convention, the British govern- 
ment had decided that Canadian negotiations must proceed 
fari passu with those of Newfoundland, “and until it has been 
more definitely ascertained whether this latter negotiation 
can now proceed, the Newfoundland Convention must remain 
I in abeyance”. The despatch reminded the Newfoundland 

government that “in the past, when Treaties have been 
negotiated with the United States on behalf of Canada, the 
interests and wishes of Newfoundland have always been borne 
in mind”. 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, 17th January, 1891. I&id., pp. 533-4. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 23rd January, 1891. Ibid., p. 540. 

^ I&id., p. 543 . 

^ Ibid., pp. 543-6. 
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The British government, however, was not unsympathetic 
towards Newfoundland, and on 23rd January had pointed 
out to Canada that her delay in negotiating an agreement 
with the United States had postponed the ratification of the 
Bond-Blaine Convention to the “inconvenience” of the 
Colony. Canada, perhaps fearing that Great Britain would 
assent to the convention, hastened to explain that she had 
accepted the British proposal for pari passu negotiations, but 
that Blaine had refused to hold a conference with the 
Dominion unless it were preceded by a private discussion. 
Even this he had deferred until after 4th March, and the 
Canadian government therefore disclaimed all responsibility 
for the delay. Canada added the veiled threat that the 
example Newfoundland proposed to set of introducing tariff 
discrimination against the rest of the Empire might induce 
the Canadian people to demand the adoption by their govern- 
ment of a similar policy towards Great Britain.^ 

The Newfoundland legislative session opened on 12th 
February, and Governor O’Brien had to confess that there 
was no immediate likelihood of the convention being ratified.^ 
The deep indignation of the assembly expressed itself in a 
resolution to defer the consideration of the Address in Reply 
until a protest had been presented to the Governor for trans- 
mission to London. The house then resolved itself into com- 
mittee of the whole and drafted a report in which it charged 
the British government with sacrificing the interests of New- 
foundland to those of Canada, and denounced the consequent 
delay in ratification as “unfriendly and hostile, and as calcu- 
lated to permanently disturb that loyalty for which this 
Colony has, in the past, been remarkable”.® In conclusion, 
the report, which was subsequently adopted by the legislature, 
urged Great Britain to carry out its solemn obligations and 
“to immediately fulfil its pledge to the Colony”. The Colonial 
Office, in reply, stated that the resolution was in error in 
alleging that Bond had been advised by the British govern- 
ment to return to Washington “to conclude the negotiations”, 

^ Stanley of Preston to Knutsford, 31st January, 1891. Ibid., pp. 546-9. 

^ Ibid., p. 5. 

^ Ibid., p. 9. 
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and that, in fact, he had been invited to go there for a second 
time only to furnish Blaine with certain statistical infor- 
mation/ In a subsequent telegram on 21st February, 
Knutsford accused Bond of withholding essential information 
from the house, and observed that it is “a very unusual course 
for a member of the Colonial Government to propose to the 
Legislature resolutions condemning in strong terms, the pro- 
ceedings of Her Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
convention, without placing before it full information as to the 
reasons which had induced Her Majesty’s Government to take 
steps objected to”/ He added that a despatch was on its 
way to St. John’s, giving a detailed explanation of the British 
government’s action in the matter. 

Meanwhile, on 19th February, the legislature, in its post- 
poned Address in Reply, attributed Canada’s intervention to 
the desire of the Macdonald Government to placate the fishing 
interests of the maritime provinces, and accused Macdonald 
of “playing politics” in view of the forthcoming Dominion 
elections.® The address also implied that Canada was pur- 
suing a “sour grapes” policy, inasmuch as having been unable 
to negotiate a treaty for itself with the United States, it was 
determined to prevent Newfoundland from succeeding. Gover- 
nor O’Brien, who had by this time received Knutsford’s 
telegram of 21st February, took strong exception to the 
Address in Reply, and added fresh fuel to the fire by lecturing 
the house that its protest against the action of the British 
government was founded on a misunderstanding of the real 
nature of Bond’s “powers”. He assured the house that they 
would realize their mistake when Knutsford’s despatch 
arrived.^ This despatch subsequently informed the New- 
foundland government that the British government’s “consent 
to negotiate did not necessarily imply a promise to subse- 
quently ratify”. 

Unmoved by what it considered a weak excuse, the 
assembly on 7th March passed a second resolution for trans- 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 17th February, 1891. Ibid., app., p. 551. 

^ Ibid., pp. 551-2. 

® Ibid., p. 16. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 
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mission to the British government in which they maintained 
not only that their original protest had been justified, but 
that Newfoundland’s grievance was all the greater now that 
Knutsford had made it clear that the Imperial authorities had 
advised Bond to return to Washington not before but after 
they had accepted the Canadian remonstrance. The assembly 
contended that “the time for considering how far the Con- 
vention might affect other interests than those of Newfound- 
land” was in July, when a full text of the draft convention was 
first submitted to the Colonial Office, and “not after formal 
negotiations had been entered into with the United States 
and the draft convention agreed to” by Bond and Blaine.^ 
The resolution concluded by reiterating the legislature’s con- 
viction that “Her Majesty’s Government are in honour bound 
to complete the negotiations which were entered upon, and 
concluded, so far as this Colony is concerned, in good faith”. 
To this criticism of the timing of the Imperial veto, Knutsford 
replied that “if the question of repercussions on other British 
interests had been raised in the first instance, it would almost 
certainly have been decided that power could not be given to 
Newfoundland to negotiate . . . without the concurrence of 
Canada”.^ He explained that the Government had delayed 
intervention, in the hope, later proved to be unfounded, that 
Bond would be able to negotiate a treaty that would not 
injure Canadian interests. Knutsford again rebuked the 
Newfoundland government for suppressing all the relevant 
facts. He declared that the resolution of 7th March not only 
repeated the error set forth in the earlier resolution of 12th 
February as to the reasons for Bond’s return to Washington, 
but was guilty of two additional omissions. The first of these 
was that no mention was made of the fact that Bond’s 
several interviews with Blaine had been held “without 
reference to Her Majesty’s Minister”. The second was that 
there was no reference to the fact that it was not until 
6th January, 1891, that Blaine communicated his counter- 
draft to Pauncefote — a fact which although known to the 
Newfoundland government, “does not appear to have been 

^ pp. 43-4. 

2 Knutsford to O’Brien, I2th March, 1891. IbU.^ pp. 552-4. 
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pointed out to the Legislature”. In expressing his regret 
that “the course of the proceedings should not have been 
stated in the Newfoundland legislature, with precise accuracy” 
Knutsford instructed O’Brien to lay his present despatch 
before that body for its information. 

Morine, the Leader of the Opposition, who had opposed 
the convention from the outset probably because it was 
hostile to Canadian interests and would therefore imperil 
the prospects of confederation for which he was working, 
took full advantage of the information supplied by the publi- 
cation of the Knutsford despatch. He contributed an editorial 
to his journal, the Evening Herald, on ist April, in which he 
openly accused Bond of having “grossly misled the Assembly 
and the public” as to the extent of the powers conferred upon 
him to negotiate with Blaine. Bond, however, retained the 
support of the Whiteway Government, and the assembly, in 
a secret session on 3rd April, upheld him and censured Morine 
for “unpatriotic and slanderous writings”. These it con- 
demned as designed to frustrate the convention and “to effect 
permanent injury to this Colony in her struggle to extend her 
trade relations and to find other markets for her products”. 
Furthermore, it denounced the editorial as being “of such a 
character as could only emanate from one employed by the 
Canadian Government to oppose the ratification of the 
Treaty”.^ As a last resort the legislature petitioned the Queen 
to ratify the convention.^ Even this appeal was unavailing 
and the session closed with the Bond-Blaine convention still 
unratified. Meanwhile, Newfoundland’s resentment against 
Canada’s attitude to the convention found practical expression 
in the enforcement of the Bait Act against the fishermen of 
the Dominion. 

THE BAIT CONTROVERSY WITH CANADA 

The Newfoundland Bait Act of 1888 forbade the export 
of bait from the Island except under license. The primary 
object of the act, as we have seen, was to reduce the bait 

^ Ibid.-i pp. 86-9. 

^ Ibid.., pp. 1 00- 1. 
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supplies of the French in order to restrict their participation 
in the Bank fisheries. Canadian fishermen, on the other hand, 
had been allowed to buy bait freely in 1888 and in 1889. 

In April 1890, however. Bond complained to the Colonial 
Office that it had become impossible for Newfoundland to 
enforce the Bait Act because Canadian vessels were supplying 
bait to St. Pierre. He, therefore, proposed “to put all outside 
vessels on the same footing under the Bait Act”. Bond’s 
meaning was soon made clear for, in the fishing season of 
1890, the Whiteway Government compelled /Canadian vessels 
to pay for licenses to take or purchase bait fishes, just as 
American vessels had had to do since 1888. 

The Macdonald Government immediately protested, 
accusing Newfoundland of bad faith on the ground that 
Canada’s opposition to the Bait Bill had been withdrawn in 
1887 only after Sir Robert Thorbum and Sir Ambrose Shea 
had given a specific guarantee that it would not be enforced 
against the fishermen of the Dominion. Tupper, the Canadian 
High Commissioner to Great Britain, and Sir John Thompson 
had an interview at the Colonial Office with Whiteway and 
Emerson on 6th August, 1890, and pointed out that the 
extension of the Bait Act to Canada was a violation of the 
Thorburn pledge.^ Whiteway replied that “he had only 
recently learned of the engagements made by his predecessors 
on this question and recognized their force, and that as soon 
as the Commission appointed to enquire into the whole matter 
was received, he would do what he could to meet the diffi- 
culty”. He added that he realized the importance of main- 
taining cordial relations with Canada.^ 

But Canada’s action in thwarting the ratification of the 
Bond-Blaine Convention not unnaturally provoked the New- 
foundland government to take reprisals, and in the spring of 
1891 it decided to withhold from Canadians the right to 
obtain licenses to take or purchase bait. This meant the 
complete exclusion of Canadian fishermen from the Newfound- 
land bait supply, and Tupper immediately cabled Bond pro- 

^ Whitewa7 to Colonial Office, 4th May, i8gi. Ibid., 1892, app., 
pp. 482-5. 

2 IbU. 
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testing against this rigorous application of the Bait Act to 
Canada, despite Whiteway’s assurances of the previous 
summer. Unable to obtain any satisfaction in St. John’s, 
Tupper requested the British government to use its influence 
on Canada’s behalf. Accordingly, on 2Sth April, the Colonial 
Office approached Whiteway who was then in London in 
connection with the lobster controversy, and reminded him 
of Thorburn’s undertaking and of his own recent assurance. 
Shortly afterwards, Whiteway and Harvey held a conference 
with Tupper and- explained Newfoundland’s position to him. 
They suggested to him, as a “reasonable solution of the diffi- 
culty”, that Canada should enact legislation similar to the 
Newfoundland Bait Act, co-operate with the Newfoundland 
authorities in the enforcement of these laws, and assist in 
compensating those Newfoundland fishermen who had been 
accustomed to sell bait to the French and had suffered finan- 
cial loss as a result of the Bait Act.^ Tupper communicated 
this proposal to Ottawa, but, being far from sanguine of its 
acceptance, again appealed to Great Britain to dissuade 
Newfoundland from continuing her anti-Canadian policy. 

On 20th April, the Colonial Office again wrote to White- 
way, impressing on him the desirability of immediately re- 
moving the new restrictions. On 4th May, Whiteway replied 
to both the Colonial Office despatches in a letter expressing his 
regret at Tupper’s attempt to influence the British government 
against Newfoundland. He stoutly denied Tupper’s suggestion 
that Newfoundland’s action was unconstitutional, and en- 
quired why, if Tupper’s allegation was correct, the Canadian 
government had troubled to protest against the Bait Bill in 
1886, since, if it could not be constitutionally enforced against 
Canadian fishermen, the Dominion government had no reason 
to object to its receiving the Royal Assent. Whiteway claimed 
further that Canada had had no right to enter a protest in 
1886 and he maintained that, even if Thorburn had made no 
promise to Canada, the British government would not have 
allowed that protest to block the ratification of a measure 
which was necessary for the proper protection of the New- 
foundland fisheries. The Newfoundland Prime Minister then 
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went on to accuse Canadian fishermen of supplying bait to 
St. Pierre from ports in the Dominion and even of smuggling 
bait into St. Pierre from Newfoundland, thus abusing the bait 
privileges which had been accorded them by the Newfound- 
land government and monopolizing a traffic from which New- 
foundlanders were excluded by law. He argued also that when 
Thorburn had given his promise he could not have foreseen 
that Canada would attempt to defeat the very purpose for 
which it knew Newfoundland had passed the Bait Act. More- 
over, Whiteway contended that, in any case, Thorburn had 
had no authority to bind his successors in the matter. As to 
his (Whiteway’s) own alleged assurance, he repudiated 
Tupper’s suggestion that he had given any pledge to Canada, 
declaring on the contrary that he had “distinctly abstained 
from making any promise”. Whiteway revealed the New- 
foundland government’s chief reason for applying the Bait 
Act to Canada when, in the latter part of his letter, he 
inveighed against the Dominion’s action in checkmating the 
Bond-Blaine Convention, an action which “has aroused a 
bitter spirit of resentment on the part of a large majority 
of the people of this Colony”. He concluded by expressing 
the fervent hope that the British government would soon give 
its consent to that convention. 

The unhappy controversy between Newfoundland and 
Canada forced the British government to assume the thank- 
less role of intermediary. The Colonial Office now appealed 
for a legal ruling to the Law Officers of the Crown. The latter 
advised that Newfoundland “is not empowered by the Bait 
Act, or entitled apart from that Act, to exclude Canadian or 
other British fishermen from obtaining licenses”. The Colonial 
Office lost no time in communicating this authoritative opinion 
to Whiteway and to Governor O’Brien expressing the hope 
that, in view of this opinion, Newfoundland would withdraw 
the prohibition.^ O’Brien did his utmost to second the 
efforts of the British government to persuade his ministers 
to reverse their decision.^ But, despite his warning, that it 
would be injudicious to oppose the British government’s wishes 

^ Colonial Office to Wliiteway, 26th May, 1891. Ihii., pp. 466-8. 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, 22nd June, 1891. Ibid., p. 474 ' 
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at the very time when the Imperial bill on the “French Shore” 
question was impending and when Newfoundland was 
endeavouring to obtain Britain’s consent to the Bond-Blaine 
Convention, the Newfoundland government decided to disre- 
gard the opinion of the Law Officers, and to await the out- 
come of the proposal which Whiteway had submitted to 
Ottawa through Tupper. Furthermore, on 23 rd April the 
Newfoundland government issued a proclamation enforcing 
the Bait Act against Canada for the ensuing fishery season/ 
O’Brien conveyed this disagreeable news to Knutsford who 
proposed in reply that, in the event of the Whiteway memo- 
randum being rejected by Canada, the Newfoundland and 
Canadian governments should prepare a joint case for sub- 
mission to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council/ 

Meanwhile, Tupper had informed his government of the 
opinion handed down by the Law Officers. The Canadian 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries had thereupon cabled Bond 
that fourteen Lunenburg vessels desired bait, and he enquired 
whether they would be supplied from Newfoundland ports. 
Bond replied curtly “position unchanged. Regulations have 
not been relaxed”.® The Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
then presented a report to the Canadian government in which 
he declared that Newfoundland’s failure to honour her engage- 
ments to Canada, and the enactment of legislation “directly 
discriminating against British subjects in favour of the citi- 
zens of a foreign nation” — i.e., the United States — ^would 
justify the Dominion in requesting the Imperial government 
to repeal the Bait Act.^ This report was approved on 2lst 
September by the Canadian government, and forwarded to 
Knutsford who transmitted a copy of it to St. John’s on 
28th October. On iith November, Canada enquired of 
Newfoundland whether the bait restrictions involved a prohi- 
bition of the traffic in frozen herrings.® The Newfoundland 

^ Enclosure in above. Ibid,^ p. 475. 

^ Knutsford to O’Brien, 4tli August, 1891. Ibid,, pp, 475-6. 

® Report of Committee of Canadian Privy Council, enclosed in Knuts- 
ford to O’Brien, zStli October, 1891. Ibid,, pp. 478-80. 

^ Ibid, 

® Enclosure No, i in O’Brien to Knutsford, 21st November, 1891. 
Ibid., p. 488. 
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government, angered by Canada’s attempt to secure the 
Imperial repeal of the Bait Act, replied with a blunt affirma- 
tive, despite O’Brien’s remonstrance that the Canadians could 
not possibly sell the herrings as bait to the French at that 
season of the year/ Canada immediately retaliated by 
enforcing against Newfoundland an act passed in 1885, which 
provided for a heavy import duty on fish but which, at New- 
foundland’s request, had been allowed to remain in abeyance, 
pending the despatch of a Newfoundland delegation to 
Canada. The delegation had never actually been sent. The 
enforcement of the act now precipitated a minor tariff war 
between the two countries, Newfoundland immediately impos- 
ing severe duties on imports from Canada under Section 13 of 
the Revenue Act of 1891. 

Tupper’s belief that Canada would reject Whiteway’s 
memorandum was justified, the Canadian government deciding 
that the Newfoundland proposals were inadmissible on the 
following grounds.* First, Canada had already expressed 
willingness to legislate against Canadian vessels selling to the 
French bait caught in Newfoundland waters, but the Govern- 
ment claimed that “not a single instance of such an infraction” 
had been brought to its notice. It was further contended that 
the proportion of Canadian vessels selling bait to the French 
was exceedingly small, and that these vessels obtained their 
bait not in Newfoundland but from ports in the Magdalen 
Islands and other ports of the Dominion. Second, the 
Canadian government stated that it* saw no reason why it 
should be coerced by Newfoundland into legislating against 
this legitimate traffic by Canadian nationals. Third, still less 
could the Canadian government agree to subsidise the New- 
foundland government in making good the losses of New- 
foundland fishermen, losses caused by what Canada conceived 
to be a mistaken policy. While rejecting outright the White- 
way memorandum, the Canadian government nevertheless 
agreed to accept the Colonial Office proposal that Canada 
should submit her case to the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, 21st November, 1891. Ibid., pp. 487-8. 

* Stanley to Knutsford, 30th November, 1891. Ibid., p. 489. 
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Newfoundland, however, declined to do likewise. Governor 
O’Brien in communicating this refusal to Knutsford urged him 
to persuade Canada to acquiesce in the Bond-BIaine Conven- 
tion. O’Brien warned that, otherwise, all his efforts to promote 
good relations between Newfoundland and Canada would be 
unavailing because of the “strong feeling existing both in 
the Government and among a considerable section of the 
public, who urge, I must say with a considerable show of 
reason, that in the past, it has been the Dominion that has 
but used Newfoundland for her own purposes and has shown 
herself inimical to its best interests”.^ O’Brien’s plea for 
the immediate ratification of the Bond-Blaine Convention was 
energetically supported by Harvey who had a personal inter- 
view with Knutsford. 

On the following day Harvey submitted a closely-reasoned 
memorandum to Knutsford in which he made out a very 
strong case for the immediate assent of the Bond-Blaine 
Convention.^ He pointed out that the two years’ delay in 
ratification had already cost the Colony directly a sum equal 
to one-third of its normal revenue, an amount equivalent to 
a loss by Great Britain of sixty million sterling. He asserted 
that, in addition to this direct loss, Newfoundland had incurred 
an indirect loss of serious dimensions evidenced by a petition 
to the Governor from a number of leading St. John’s 
merchants in which they claimed that the failure of the Banks 
fishery in recent years had rendered the maintenance of their 
fishing fleets uneconomic, unless they could find supple- 
mentary employment in the winter herring fishery, an enter- 
prise that could be made profitable only if Newfoundland 
were to gain a free entry into the American market. Harvey 
argued that the case for immediate ratification was strength- 
ened by the danger that as soon as United States fishing 
interests realized the potential value of the American herring 
market, they would organize powerful congressional opposition 
to the convention. As the convention had to receive the 
approval of the United States Senate before it could become 
binding, it was imperative that it should be immediately 

^ O’Brien to Knutsford, z^th December, 1891. IMd.y p. 489. 

^ Enclosure in Secretary of State to O^Brien, iitli February, 1892. 
Uid,, pp. 499-506. 
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ratified by Great Britain so that the United States govern- 
ment could submit it to the Senate without delay. But, apart 
from the increasing danger of opposition from vested interests, 
any further delay on Britain’s part would probably mean that 
the Senate would postpone consideration of the convention 
until the following year because of the pressure of other 
business. Such a postponement, Harvey urged, might well 
be fatal as Blaine would almost certainly be pre-occupied by 
the presidential campaign and would consequently be unable 
to spare the time necessary to persuade the Senate to approve 
the corivention. Harvey stated that he realized that the 
British government was delaying ratification to allow Canada 
an opportunity to conclude a similar fisheries treaty with the 
United States, but he gave it as his conviction that this delay 
would prove futile, as there was no prospect of Canada and 
the United States being able to reach an agreement as long 
as their present governments remained in power, Blaine being 
committed to oppose limited reciprocity and Macdonald 
pledged to refuse unlimited reciprocity. Furthermore, even 
if Canada were successful in negotiating a treaty, it would 
almost certainly be on worse terms than those of the Bond- 
Blaine Convention, as the latter was almost identical with the 
Chamberlain-Bayard agreement of 1888 which had been 
rejected as too favourable to Canada. Finally, Harvey 
claimed that Newfoundland, in entering into a separate 
convention with the United States, was simply following the 
example which Canada had set when she signed the Washing- 
ton Treaty of 1871, without consulting Newfoundland. He 
admitted that that treaty had provided for the extension of 
its fishery articles to Newfoundland, but he declared that the 
Colony had acceded to those articles only because the treaty 
had already enabled Canada to supply the United States with 
fish caught not only in Canadian waters but in those of New- 
foundland. The Bond-Blaine Convention, on the other hand, 
could not, in Harvey’s opinion, affect Canada’s fisheries as it 
was only the produce of Newfoundland waters that would be 
admitted duty-free into the United States. 

Harvey’s arguments were in vain; the British government 
was adamant, and, indeed, informed O’Brien that Newfound- 
land’s refusal to submit the Bait Act dispute to the Privy 
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Council placed a further difficulty in the way of the ratification 
of the Bond-Blaine Convention.^ Canada strongly protested 
against Newfoundland’s determination to relate the Bond- 
Blaine Convention to the bait controversy, ^^as introducing an 
element foreign to the question at issue.”^ The Newfound- 
land government was also informed that, since it had refused 
a joint reference, the Canadian government had forwarded its 
own case to the Colonial Office with the request that it be 
referred to the Privy Council.^ 

Meanwhile, the Washington negotiations for a fishery 
treaty between Canada and the United States had broken 
down, as Harvey had foreseen, and the Newfoundland govern- 
ment accordingly stated to the Colonial Office that the Colony 
now assumed that Great Britain would assent to the conven- 
tion, in which event all friction with Canada would cease. 
It added that, pending decision of the Imperial government 
with regard to the convention, it had refrained from enforcing 
the Bait Act against Canada, but that enforcement could not 
be delayed more than a few days longer.^ 

The Colonial Office now proposed a conference in London 
between Harvey and Tupper, but this suggestion came to 
nothing as the former had to return to Newfoundland before 
the Canadian Order-in-Council, authorizing Tupper to act, 
had arrived in London.® Canada then proposed that, pending 
a conference to be held later, the two governments should 
return to the status quo of 1889, namely, that Canadians be 
allowed to purchase bait without charge for licenses, that the 
duties imposed by Newfoundland on Canadian goods be 
removed, and that Newfoundland’s fishery products be 
admitted free of duty into Canada.® The Colonial Office 
communicated this Canadian overture to St. John’s, but in 
its reply the Newfoundland government completely ignored 
the offer and merely asked that Britain set a definite time- 

^ Secretary of State to O’Brien, nth February, 1892. Ibid,^ pp. 498-9. 

^ Stanley to O’Brien, loth March, 1892. Ibid,, p. 509. 

" Ibid. 

^ O’Brien to Secretary of State, 24th March, 1892. Ibid., p. 506. 

® Tupper to Stanley, 25th April, 1892. Tuffer Pafers, p. 520. 

® Secretary of State to O’Brien, 30th March, 1892. Ibid., 1892, app., 
P- 507- 
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limit for the re-consideration of the convention/ Nothing 
daunted, the Colonial Office repeated the Canadian proposal, 
but Newfoundland firmly refused to revert to the status quo, 
declaring that ''we should be simply giving Canada all she 
requires, without getting anything in return, but rather to 
the contrary, as it would destroy all the benefits of the Bait 
Act by transferring the traffic from Newfoundland to 
Canada’’/ The Colony coupled this refusal with a repetition 
of its appeal for a decision on the convention, complaining 
that "the treatment cannot be deemed by« us otherwise than 
cruel, but we pray for a definite answer yes or no”. In a 
despatch written on the following day, however, Newfound- 
land signified its willingness to hold a conference with Canada, 
but only on the condition that Canada first withdraw her 
objection to the convention.^ The Canadian government 
refused to comply with this stipulation and the dead-lock 
continued. 

Meanwhile, in St. John’s the Opposition led by Morine 
and Morrison bitterly criticized the policy of the Whiteway 
administration. They enlarged upon the disastrous conse- 
quence produced by the tariff war and warned that the pro- 
longation of the dispute might provoke Canada to further 
reprisals, such as, the withdrawal of bonding privileges from 
Newfoundland fish in transit through Canada to foreign ports 
and the enforcement of regulations to prevent Newfound- 
landers from fishing on the Labrador.^ Moreover, the 
Opposition denounced as " 'ex post facto’ legislation, not in 
accordance with precedent or sound practice”, the bill of 
indemnity introduced by the Government to protect itself 
against suits which had been begun in the courts by New- 
foundlanders to recover the new duties which they had paid 
under protest.® A government bill to legalize the collection 
of license fees which had been paid by Canadians in 1890 was 
also vigorously attacked by the Opposition "as prejudicing 

^ O’Brien to Secretary of State, 6tli April, 1892. Ibid,, pp. 

^ O’Brien to Secretary of State, I2tli April, 1892. Ibid,, p. 598 

^ O’Brien to Secretary of State, I3t}i April, 1892. Ibid,, p. 508. 

^ 5tJi April, 1892. Ibid., pp. 51-3. 

^ 30t}i April, 1892. Ibid., pp. 86-7. 
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the rights of British subjects not resident in this Colony and 
being, therefore, a violation of the Governor’s instructions”. 
But the Whiteway Government was not to be swayed from 
its course, and it succeeded in passing both these measures 
by handsome majorities. 

The session of 1892 closed without a rapprochement with 
Canada being effected, but the practical sympathy extended 
to St. John’s by the Dominion, particularly by the city of 
Halifax, in relieving the distress caused by the tragic fire of 
8th July, produced a kindlier feeling towards Canada, and 
the British government was able to arrange a conference at 
Halifax in the fall of 1892 for the discussion of all disputed 
questions. 


THE HALIFAX CONFERENCE, 1 892 

The conference assembled at Halifax on 9th November, 
1892, and continued until 15th November.^ The Canadian 
delegates were MacKenzie Bowell, J. A. Chapleau and Sir 
John Thompson. Newfoundland was represented by Sir 
William Whiteway, A. W. Harvey and Robert Bond. White- 
way was elected chairman, and it was agreed that any con- 
clusions reached by the delegates would not necessarily be 
final but would be ad referenAum to their respective govern- 
ments.^ The chief topics under discussion were the Bond- 
Blaine Convention, the Newfoundland Bait Act and the tariff 
war between Canada and Newfoundland. 

Bowell submitted Canada’s proposal for the settlement of 
all these vexed questions.^ This proposal stated that, 
although the Newfoundland delegates had given an assurance 
of their desire to remove from the Bond-Blaine Convention all 
the features that were objectionable to Canada, the Canadian 
delegates could not guarantee the withdrawal of Canada’s 
opposition to the convention even if the Dominion were to 
find it impossible to reach a fisheries agreement with the 
United States. Consequently, the proposal suggested that 
the question of the convention should be left in abeyance for 
the present, and that a temporary arrangement should be 

^ Ibid. y 1893, app., p. 279. 

^ Ibid.y p. 279. 

^ Ibid.y pp. 341-2. 
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agreed to on the following lines: First, Newfoundland should 
refrain from asking the British government to ratify the 
convention until “a reasonable time” had been given to 
Canada to negotiate a satisfactory reciprocity treaty with the 
United States; second, in the meantime, Canadian fishermen 
should have access to bait and other facilities ^‘on the same 
footing as those of Newfoundland”, on condition that Canada 
pass laws forbidding the infraction of the Newfoundland Bait 
Act ‘^'by Canadian vessels which may obtain bait in New- 
foundland”; third, Canada would remove the duties on New- 
foundland fishery products in return for Newfoundland’s 
withdrawal of the discriminatory duties levied on Canadian 
goods; and finally, should the Bond-Blaine Convention be 
subsequently ratified, Newfoundland should continue the 
bait and tariff concessions to Canada for the duration of that 
convention. 

At the next meeting of the conference, Newfoundland 
submitted her counter-proposal.^ This expressed regret at 
Canada’s attitude to the Bond-Blaine Convention, but stated 
that the Newfoundland delegates were prepared to assent to 
the Canadian proposal subject to three conditions: first, the 
Canadian protest against the convention should be withdrawn, 
if the United States-Canada fishery negotiations were not 
concluded by ist June, 1893; second, the temporary arrange- 
ment suggested by Canada should be modified so as to guar- 
antee the free entry into Canada not only of Newfoundland 
fishery products but also of the packages in which they were 
contained, and so as to continue mutual free trade after the 
ratification of the Bond-Blaine Convention; third, the 
Canadian delegates should recommend to their government 
the establishment of a joint Newfoundland-Canadian consu- 
late at St. Pierre, an agreement for the delimitation of the 
Labrador Boundary and the withdrawal of the suits then 
being prosecuted by Canadian citizens in the Newfoundland 
courts for the recovery of license fees paid in 1890. 

The Canadian counter-proposaP explained that the 
Canadian delegates could not recommend the withdrawal of 
the protest against the Bond-Blaine Convention, as that 

" pp. 342“3- 

2 Ihii.y pp. 344-5. 
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“would be considered by the Canadian Government as an 
obligation assumed on their behalf by three of their colleagues, 
and that Government would not in consequence, consider 
itself free to deal with the whole question on its merits”. 
They promised, however, to submit the arguments of the 
Newfoundland delegation for the “sympathetic consideration” 
of the Canadian government. They ignored the proposed 
alterations of the temporary arrangement, except to invite 
the Newfoundland delegates to re-consider the terms of the 
original Canadian' proposal. The Canadian delegates agreed, 
however, to the suggestions as to the St. Pierre Consulate and 
the Labrador Boundary. On the other hand, they declared 
that the Canadian government could not bind the Canadian 
claimants to surrender their rights to the recovery of license 
fees. Nevertheless, Bowell and his colleagues undertook to 
secure a suspension of these lawsuits until the expiry of the 
period to be granted for Canada’s negotiations with the 
United States. They submitted, however, that this period 
should terminate not on ist June, but on ist August, 1893. 
They suggested that the suits should thereafter be referred 
either to the Privy Council directly, or, in the first instance 
either to the Supreme Court of Canada or the Supreme Court 
of Newfoundland with the right of appeal in either case to 
the Privy Council. 

The second Newfoundland counter-proposaP denied the 
force of the argument that the Canadian government would 
be bound by its delegates’ recommendations as to the Bond- 
Blaine Convention, since the negotiations were admittedly 
only ad referendum. The Newfoundland delegates also re- 
jected the Canadian counter-proposal on the law-suits 
question, on the ground that the suggested appeal to the 
Privy Council was the utmost that could be demanded of 
Newfoundland “under the most antagonistic circumstances”. 

The Canadian delegates presented their final counter- 
proposal in reply on 15th November.^ They denied that the 
right of Canadian fishermen to buy bait in Newfoundland on 
equal terms with Newfoundland fishermen represented any 

^ Ibid., pp. 345-6. 

2 Ibid., pp. 347-8. 
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real concession on Newfoundland’s part. They asserted that, 
on the contrary, that right had already been secured by 
Canada as a prerequisite to the Imperial assent to the Bait 
Act of 1887, and that the Law Officers of the Crown had 
advised that it was illegal for Newfoundland to withhold that 
right. They likewise asserted that the concession of equal 
fishing rights in the waters of the two countries was unfavour- 
able to Canada because the shore fisheries of Newfoundland 
(as distinct from the open fisheries of the Banks) were less 
productive than the fisheries in Canadian waters, the produce 
of which could be caught by Newfoundlanders, and, if the 
Bond-Blaine Convention came into effect, could be exported 
by them duty free to the United States. The Canadian dele- 
gates added that ^^Canadian fish would then indeed have a 
free market, but only when caught by Newfoundland fisher- 
men”. The conference ended without agreement on any of 
the fundamental questions. 

The failure of the Halifax Conference caused keen disap- 
pointment in Newfoundland. Anti-Canadian sentiment in- 
creased and was intensified by the unfortunate outcome of 
the Ottawa negotiations for confederation in 1895 {vide 
Chapter XII). It was not until 1901, when the government 
of Sir Wilfred Laurier adopted a conciliatory attitude on the 
question of Bond’s negotiations for a separate fisheries treaty 
with the United States, that an improvement in Newfound- 
land-Canadian relations developed. 

THE BOND-HAY CONVENTION, I902 

The prospects of a separate reciprocity treaty between 
Newfoundland and the United States brightened in the spring 
of 1901 when at the request of Lord Salisbury Bond, now 
Prime Minister of the Colony, visited Ottawa to discuss with 
the Dominion government the grounds on which Canada had 
objected to the ratification of the Bond-Blaine Convention.^ 
As a result of these discussions the Laurier Government 
consented to the resumption of the Newfoundland-United 
States fishery negotiations. 

^ Ibid., 23rd May, 1901, p. 24. 
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In 1902 Bond undertook his second mission to Washington, 
this time with the full approval of the British government, 
Raikes, the British charge d’affaires at Washington, being 
instructed by the Foreign Office to give him all possible 
assistance ^^in bringing the negotiations to a successful issue”.^ 
On 30th September Raikes submitted to Adee, the Acting 
Secretary of State, the draft convention which Bond had 
prepared and which was identical in all essential respects 
with the convention which Blaine had accepted twelve years 
before.^ Conferences followed between Bond, Sir Michael 
Herbert, the British Ambassador, and John Hay, the United 
States Secretary of State, as a result of which the three signed 
the draft convention on 8th November, 1902. 

The Bond-Hay Convention was to continue in force for 
five years with the option of renewal, but, to become binding, 
it required ratification by the British government and by the 
President and Senate of the United States.^ Unfortunately, 
the Senate refused its assent to the convention. Senator Root 
subsequently attributed its defeat to the Senate’s reluctance 
to repeat the experiments of 1854 1871, both of which the 

United States had come to regard as unfavourable to American 
fishing interests,^ This may, indeed, have been a contribu- 
tory factor, but there can be little doubt that the chief reason 
for the Senate’s refusal to ratify the convention was the 
opposition of the New England fish-merchants whose interests 
were threatened by the proposed free entry of Newfoundland 
fish into United States markets. New England fishing 
interests were ably represented by Senator Lodge whose 
powerful influence continued to block the convention until 
by 1904 all hope of ratification had to be abandoned, to 
Bond’s intense chagrin. 

^ Colonial Office to Bond, 19th. August, 1902, enclosing letter of 
introduction to Raikes. IM,, 1903, app., p. 140. 

^ Raikes to Bond, 30tli September, 1902. 3 id,^ p. 141. 

^ Copy of Draft Convention, IM,, pp. 143-5. 

^ Callialian, American Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations^ p. 518. 



THE FOREIGN FISHING VESSELS ACT OF 1905 

T he refusal of the United States Senate to ratify the 
Bond-Hay Convention aroused both disappointment 
and resentment in Newfoundland/ The Bond Govern- 
ment decided to withdraw the privileges exercised by American 
fishermen under the Washington protocol of 1888. Moreover, 
Bond subjected the Convention of 1818 to a searching 
scrutiny, and in 1905 he raised an entirely new point which 
had escaped observation during almost a century of diplo- 
matic correspondence. This was the question as to whether 
the United States had any right under the terms of that 
convention to fish in the bays, harbours or creeks of New- 
foundland. He pointed out that, while the convention granted 
American fishermen ‘^the liberty to take fish” ... on the 
coasts, bays, harbours and creeks of the Labrador, it made 
no mention of the bays, harbours and creeks of Newfound- 
land, but accorded the right of fishing simply on the ^^coast” 
of Newfoundland. Bond deduced from this variation in the 
terminology of these two clauses of the convention that 
although United States vessels could fish on the coasts, bays, 
harbours, and creeks of the Labrador within the limits speci- 
fied by the convention, their fishing rights on the treaty coast 
of Newfoundland itself were confined to the coast proper, 
and did not entitle them to enter any of the bays, harbours 
or creeks of Newfoundland for the purpose of catching fish. 
This contention was repudiated by the United States, but 
Bond continued to assert it and his persistence eventually led 
to its submission to the Hague Tribunal in 1910. 

Of much more immediate importance, however, was the 
change in tactics towards the United States, as indicated by 

^ Governo/s opening Speech, 31st March, 1905. /. of H, of A., 1905? 
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the passing of the Foreign Fishing Vessels Act in 1905. This 
act abolished the system of licenses set up by the Washington 
protocol under which, on payment of a moderate fee, United 
States fishermen had enjoyed extensive privileges including 
that of purchasing bait. The new law forbade the sale of 
bait and supplies to foreign fishing vessels and it was enforced 
against the Americans with extreme rigour. 

The change in policy was driven home by activities of the 
Newfoundland patrol-ship Fiona which, according to the com- 
plaint presented^ by the United States government to Great 
Britain, had forbidden American vessels to fish on the treaty 
coast. The United States declared that the Fiona's action 
constituted an interference with a fishery which Americans 
had conducted ‘^unmolested since 1818”.^ In the United 
States’ view the gravity of the incident was increased by the 
presence of the Newfoundland Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries aboard the Fiona at the time. Moreover, the United 
States government objected to a question of such magnitude 
being raised without warning. The Colonial Office demanded 
an explanation from the Newfoundland government, which 
replied that the American vessels had not been prevented 
from fishing but had simply been asked to comply with the 
new regulations as to the sale of bait, issued under the Foreign 
Fishing Vessels Act.^ The colonial government emphasized 
that the sole purpose of these regulations was to protect the 
fishery and that failure to enforce them would be tantamount 
to an abdication by Newfoundland of her sovereignty in her 
own territorial waters. 

American fishing captains soon devised a clever ruse to 
evade the prohibition of bait purchase. Instead of buying 
bait, which Newfoundlanders were now forbidden to sell to 
them, the Americans hired Newfoundlanders to fish for them 
as members of the ships’ crews and thus obtained bait while 
keeping within the letter of the law. Bond strove to check- 
mate this attempt to circumvent the Act of 1905, by carrying 
a second Foreign Fishing Vessels Act in the session of 1906. 
This new measure forbade Newfoundlanders to engage their 

^ Pari. Paper. Cd, $262 of 1906, p. I. 

^ Ibid,^ p. 20. 
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services to any foreign fishing vessel and made any such 
vessel that employed them liable to a fine of $100 or to 
forfeiture at the direction of the local magistrate. Bond argued 
that this act was in no way contrary to the terms of the 
Convention of 1818 as the ‘‘liberty to take fish” referred to in 
that convention, was accorded not to United States vessels as 
such, but “to the inhabitants of the United States”, and that 
the “liberty to dry and cure fish” conceded by the convention 
was granted to “American fishermen” and not to the ships 
in which they fished. Therefore, Bond contended, on a strict 
(but perfectly legitimate) interpretation of the convention 
American fishing captains had no right to hire Newfound- 
landers if the Newfoundland legislature chose, as it had 
done, to forbid its nationals to take employment on United 
States vessels. For that matter. Bond claimed, American 
fishing vessels had no right under treaty to employ in New- 
foundland waters, Frenchmen, Portuguese, Canadians or, in 
short, anyone who was not an inhabitant of the United States. 

The passage of the bill of 1906 aroused a storm of protest 
in New England. Vigorous representations were made in 
London by the United States and the British government out 
of diplomatic expediency withheld the Imperial assent. In 
consequence the measure never became operative, but Great 
Britain, desirous of ending a situation which might become 
“highly undesirable and even dangerous”, entered into a 
“modus vivendi” with the United States for the regulation of 
the fishery during the coming winter. 

This arrangement, which was signed on 6th October, 1906, 
not only held in abeyance the Foreign Fishing Vessels Act of 
that year, but went so far as to declare that the first part of 
section I and the whole of section III of the Act of 1905 
were not to apply to United States fishermen. The net result 
of the modus vivendi was that Americans were permitted to 
use purse seines and also to employ Newfoundlanders in the 
bait fishery. The Bond Government protested vehemently 
against these concessions “as detrimental to the interests of 
the Colony and as unconstitutional”. Newfoundland refused 
to become a consenting party to the modus vivendi and 
notified the British government of her intention “to test its 
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validity in the Courts”/ The assembly appointed a special 
committee to investigate the matter, and on 14th February, 
1907, it presented a strongly-worded report which was enthusi- 
astically endorsed by an almost unanimous house. The 
report stated that the legislature had heard of the modus 
vivendi “with feelings of disappointment and alarm”, which 
were intensified when it learned that the agreement had been 
arranged “despite the respectful and earnest protest of the 
Government of this Colony”. The report declared that “the 
ratification of the ‘modus vivendi’ involved an infringement 
of the Constitution of the Colony unwarranted by any condi- 
tions existent in the Colony, or, so far as the despatches, 
which have been tabled indicate, by any Imperial interest”. 
It invoked the Labouchere pledge of 1857, and concluded by 
appealing to the British government for the strict interpre- 
tation of the Convention of 1818. 

The stand taken by the Newfoundland government and 
legislature was supported by the merchants of St. John’s, but 
was opposed by fishermen of the West Coast. The latter 
resented both the prohibition of their profitable bait trade 
with the Americans and also the attempt to prevent them from 
obtaining employment on board American fishing vessels.^ 
The feeling on the West Coast was so strongly against Bond’s 
policy, that the captain of H.M.S. Brilliant^ who had been 
ordered by the Admiralty to enforce the modus vivendi, was 
able to arrange on the spot a satisfactory agreement as to the 
use of purse seines between the local fishermen and the 
Americans.® This only stirred the Bond Ministry to greater 
efforts to enforce the “Act” of 1906, and legal proceedings were 
instituted against Newfoundlanders who “signed on” with 
American fishing captains. Of these lawsuits the most 
celebrated was that brought against Crane and Dubois,^ 
which was eventually settled only when the British govern- 
ment forestalled the defendants’ appeal to the Privy Council 
by paying the fines imposed by the Newfoundland courts. 

^ Governor’s opening Speecli, z'jth. February, 1907. /. of H, of J,, 

1907, p. 4. 

^ Cambridge History of the British Emfire^ vol. VI, p. 680. 

® Pari. Paper Cd, gj 6 g of 1907, especially pp. 21, 27, 61, 74, 90, lOO. 

^ pp. 26, 137, 143-5. 
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Eager to gain every possible ally in his struggle against 
the modus vivendi Bond even appealed to Canada for support, 
and the question formed the subject of a debate in the 
Canadian House of Commons in 1907. In the spring of the 
same year Bond represented Newfoundland at the Colonial 
Conference, and he took advantage of the opportunity to 
urge upon the British government the necessity of submitting 
to the Hague Tribunal all the questions arising out of the 
Convention of 1818/ The Asquith Ministry accepted Bond^s 
suggestion, and in June Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, addressed a note on the subject to Whitelaw Reid, the 
United States Ambassador.^ The note summed up Newfound- 
land’s interpretation of the Convention of 1818, and since 
this differed so completely from that of the United States, the 
United States government was convinced that recourse to 
arbitration was the only practicable solution. Accordingly, 
Whitelaw Reid was authorized to propose arbitration before 
the Hague Tribunal. This proposal was accepted with 
alacrity by the British government, which had already 
ascertained from Laurier that Canada would agree to arbi- 
tration both ^^in order to help as far as possible the Newfound- 
land Government”, and also because ^^Canada would be 
directly affected” since ‘^the fishery off the Magdalen Islands 
is conducted on the same terms as the Newfoundland fishery”. 

Meanwhile, arrangements had to be made for the season of 
1907, and Grey’s note to Reid, besides re-capitulating the 
Newfoundland case, proposed a new modus vivendi. This 
proposal offered the United States two substantial con- 
cessions: first. Great Britain would not insist on American 
fishing vessels reporting at Newfoundland customs houses, 
although it was desirable that this be done whenever con- 
venient, as, for instance, in the case of American vessels 
engaged in the winter fishery at Bay of Islands; second, as 
coasting and fishing vessels owned and registered in New- 
foundland were under certain conditions exempt, wholly or 
in part, from the payment of light dues, the same privilege 


^ Governor’s opening Speech, 9th Januar/, 1908. /. of H, of i., 1908, 
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would be extended to United States vessels of the same class 
and in similar conditions. On the other hand, Grey suggested 
that the modus vivendi include a recognition by the United 
States government of Newfoundland’s claim to prevent New- 
foundlanders from serving aboard American fishing vessels. 
Moreover, he urged the acceptance by the United States of 
the Newfoundland government’s prohibition of the use of 
purse seines and of Sunday fishing. A copy of the note was 
shown to Bond before it was sent to Reid.^ Bond did not 
approve of it because he was opposed to any concessions 
whatever to the Americans, pending submission of the whole 
question to arbitration. The British government warned 
him, however, that the Grey proposals might not be accepted 
by the United States and that the Colony must, therefore, be 
prepared for a demand for further concessions. 

These misgivings were justified, for the United States 
declined the British proposals on the ground that the surren- 
der both of the right to use purse seines and of the right to 
employ Newfoundlanders would render American treaty rights 
worthless.^ Reid put forward as a counter-proposal the 
suggestion that the modus vivendi of 1906 be continued 
unaltered, and he expressed the belief that “this could be done 
without causing any real hardship to the Colony, since the 
Hague Tribunal would reach its conclusions in a short time”. 
In communicating this suggestion to Newfoundland, the 
British government made it clear that the Colony would have 
to choose between enforcing the prohibition against purse 
seines and forbidding Newfoundlanders to fish on American 
vessels. The Newfoundland government replied, on 2nd 
August, that it refused to recognize the necessity for any 
modus vivendi at all, and that it considered that it should 
not be called upon to state a preference for either of two 
objectionable concessions. It expressed the view that it 
would be sufficient to communicate the Newfoundland fishery 
regulations to the United States government, “in order that 
exception might be taken to such as seemed objectionable, 
and the regulations be amended, if necessary, before the 

^ Elgin to MacGregor, 19th September, 1907. pp. 223-30. 

^ Elgin to MacGregor, 23rd July, 1907. 
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fishing season began” — a course of action which would have 
placed the Newfoundland legislature in control of the situ- 
ation. The colonial government even went to the length of 
requesting Great Britain to abrogate the Convention of i8i8, 
a proposal which Elgin declared to be totally inadmissible. 

On loth August the British government informed New- 
foundland that, as time was much too short to allow of any 
decision being reached by the Hague Tribunal before the 
opening of the winter fishery in October, it had felt con- 
strained to propose to the United States a modus vivendi for 
1907 on the same lines as that of the previous year, except 
that the Americans were to be forbidden the usea of purse 
seines. To this announcement of a fait accompli the New- 
foundland government replied by protesting against the con- 
clusion by Great Britain of a modus vivendi which had not 
been submitted to the Colony for approval. This charge was 
denied by the British government,^ which reminded the 
colonial government that it had been invited to give its opinion 
as to the terms of the modus vivendi. This denial, however, 
was itself a tacit admission that the principle of the modus 
vivendi, if not its actual terms, had been decided upon by 
the British government without the consent of Newfoundland, 
and on i6th August it appealed to Newfoundland to adopt 
one or other of two courses, either to undertake not to enforce 
any laws which conflicted with the modus vivendi, or to enact 
local legislation giving statutory sanction to the modus 
vivendi. Either course would maintain the authority of the 
colonial government to the full. This appeal was rejected, 
but on 20th August, although still refusing to accept the 
modus vivendi, the Newfoundland government put forward 
what the home government considered the first practicable 
alternative, which might be proposed to the American govern- 
ment. This was to the effect that Newfoundland would 
permit American fishermen to buy fish from Newfound- 
landers at $2 per barrel. Reid, however, turned down this 
offer, ‘^^as the American fishing fleet had already sailed”.^ The 
Newfoundland government then made one last effort to fore- 

^ Elgin to MacGregor, i6tii August, 1907. 

^ Elgin to MacGregor, 30tli August, 1907. 
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Stall the modus vivendi by offering, as an “honourable com- 
promise”, to permit American fishermen to obtain herring on 
the treaty coast “precisely as they had done prior to the 
‘modus vivendi’ of 1906”. This arrangement would have made 
it unnecessary for the Americans to employ Newfoundlanders, 
and would thus have enabled the colonial government to 
avoid surrendering the principle of the Foreign Fishing Vessels 
Act of 1906. The British government refused to accept this 
proposal, however, as it would still prohibit the employment 
of Newfoundland^irs on United States vessels. 

Having rejected this last-minute offer, Great Britain had 
no alternative but to accept the modus vivendi submitted 
by the United States on 4th September. This agreement 
permitted American fishing captains to hire Newfoundlanders 
but forbade the use of purse seines. Elgin explained to the 
Colony that the British government, in making its choice 
between these two concessions, had been handicapped by the 
Newfoundland government’s neglect to inform the Colonial 
Office whether it attached greater importance to the one or 
to the other.^ He elaborated the reasons which had governed 
the British government’s choice. These were as follows: first, 
the use of purse seines in Newfoundland’s narrow bays had in 
the past been attended by serious difficulties. Second, United 
States fishing vessels, if deprived of the services of Newfound- 
land fishermen, would either have to return empty, or to 
attempt to use purse seines. The resulting situation would 
thus create the danger of disturbances (similar to the Fortune 
Bay incident, which he reminded the colony had cost the 
British government ^55,000) which would imperil the success 
of the proposed arbitration at the Hague. Third, the use of 
purse seines was definitely forbidden by Newfoundland law, 
and for the British government “to sanction their employ- 
ment would be deliberately to over-ride an enactment of the 
Colonial Legislature”. On the other hand, there was nothing 
in Newfoundland law authorizing the infliction of any penalty 
on an American vessel employing Newfoundlanders, even 
although the verdict in the case of Crane and Dubois, when 
it was finally decided, might hold that penalties could be 

^ Elgin to MacGregor, 19th September, 1907. Ibid,., 1908, pp. 223-30. 
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imposed on Newfoundland fishermen for hiring themselves 
out to American vessels. In conclusion, he asserted that, if 
the British government had made the wrong choice in the 
matter, the responsibility for the error would really lie with 
the Newfoundland government which had declined to give 
advice “even under protest”. 

In announcing the signature of the modus vivendi Lord 
Elgin attempted to soften the blow by informing Newfound- 
land that Great Britain had succeeded in persuading the 
United States to make what he described as, “a most valuable 
concession to your Government”.^ This was an assurance 
from Reid that the United States “would be ready to give the 
most favourable consideration to any arrangement made 
locally between the Newfoundland Government and the 
American fishermen in modifica,tion or supersession of the 
^modus vivendi’ ”. Elgin pointed out that this promise would 
permit negotiations for the adoption of a proposal similar to 
that made by the Colonial government on 20th August. He 
added, however, that, as the Newfoundland government had 
remained adamant on the question of the employment of 
Newfoundland fishermen by the Americans, the British 
government had decided to protect its naval officers in their 
enforcement of the modus vivendi. This it had done by 
issuing an Order-in-Council under section I of the Imperial 
Act 59 George III c. 38, empowering His Majesty by Order- 
in-Council to issue from time to time directions for ensuring 
to United States fishermen the rights granted to them by the 
Convention of 1818. Instructions were sent to Governor 
MacGregor on 9th September directing him to publish the 
Order immediately and to transmit a copy of it to the Senior 
Naval Officer. But at the same time, the Bond Ministry was 
informed that as soon as it made a satisfactory arrangement 
with the American fishermen the British government would 
revoke or modify the provisions of the Order-in-Council. 

This qualification did not reconcile the Newfoundland 
government to the Order-in-Council which they denounced 
as “intended to over-ride both international and local laws” 
and as “calculated to prejudice the Colony’s case before the 


^ Ibid. 
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Hague Tribunal”/ They also took care to emphasize that 
the Imperial Act of 1819 “under which the Order-in-Council 
purports to be issued” had been passed prior to the grant of 
responsible government. The Minute of Council in which 
these observations were made also presented the British 
government with a dilemma: either the privileges to be 
enforced by the Order-in-Council were privileges to which the 
United States fishermen were entitled under the Convention 
of 1818, in which case the order was superfluous as the Colony 
had intimated it& willingness to observe those privileges; or 
the privileges to be enforced by the order were now being 
granted for the first time, in which case the order was ultra 
vires as the Act of 1819 legalized only such Orders-in-Council 
as were designed to enforce the privileges accorded to the 
Americans by the Convention of 1818. In view of these 
considerations, the Newfoundland government requested a 
reasonable time in which to consider the modus vivendi before 
the promulgation of the order. They urged that this respite 
could do no harm as the American fishermen would not arrive 
on the Newfoundland coast for another month, and even if 
they had already left Gloucester they must have done so 
without any better expectation than that the modus vivendi 
of 1906 would be renewed. 

These arguments must have made some impression on the 
British government, for Elgin on 19th September complied 
with the request for a respite and promised that the publi- 
cation of the order would be deferred as long as possible.^ 
The British government, however, “saw no grounds for the 
revocation of the Order” and gave an unequivocal warning to 
Newfoundland that unless the modus vivendi were unre- 
servedly accepted in the interval the Governor had been 
instructed to publish it immediately on the arrival of the 
American fishermen “as they were entitled as soon as they 
arrive in Newfoundland waters to the protection of the ‘modus 
vivendi’ ”. The note added that the British government 
“cannot risk the possibility of having an Order of His Majesty 

^ Minute of Executive Council of Newfoundland, nth. September, 
1907. pp. 231-3. 

^ Elgin to MacGregor, 19th September, 1907. Ibid., pp. 223-30. 
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in Council questioned on the ground that it had not been 
made known to the subordinate officers of your Government”. 
The order, Elgin contended, was the barest minimum essential 
to protecting American rights under the treaty pending 
decision by arbitration. It merely attempted to protect naval 
officers upholding treaty rights by providing that legal process 
against Newfoundland fishermen could not be served on board 
American ships, and that neither these vessels nor their tackle 
could be liable to seizure. Moreover, he intimated that the 
Senior Naval Officer had been instructed to co-operate with 
the Newfoundland authorities in carrying out the law as 
modified by the order, and in endeavouring to reach a satis- 
factory agreement on the spot in order to replace the modus 
vivendi. Whatever conciliatory effect these concessions might 
have had was unfortunately destroyed by the concluding 
portion of Elgin’s despatch in which he contrasted the attitude 
of Newfoundland with that of Canada, which had always 
maintained unity of action with the British government in its 
foreign policy. Again, he complained that Newfoundland 
should have displayed a greater measure of co-operation with 
the British government out of gratitude for the practical 
sympathy which Great Britain had shown to the Colony by 
securing the abolition of the French privileges in 1904. 

The Newfoundland government on 20th September, 1907, 
informed Great Britain that they considered the intention of 
the British government to prevent the service of legal process 
aboard American vessels ‘^a violation not only of a well- 
established principle of international law, but of the consti- 
tutional rights of the Colony”. They reminded Elgin that in 
June he had, in response to Bond’s remonstrances, abandoned 
his intention of including the offer of that immunity in the 
proposals which he made to Reid. They pointed out that the 
arguments against the grant of that privilege applied with 
even greater force now since it had been agreed to refer all 
disputed questions to the Hague Tribunal, as “the case of the 
Colony before that Tribunal is not alone likely to be seriously 
prejudiced, but practically destroyed by the promulgation of 
the Order-in-Council”, which “will be construed as yielding 
to the Americans the interpretation that our laws are not 
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binding on them when prosecuting the fishery within the 
jurisdiction of this Colony”. The Colonial government de- 
clared that they refused to accept any responsibility for the 
order, and they went on record that they had been advised by 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Newfoundland that it “can- 
not be operated against the Laws of the Colony”. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were proceeding between Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States to agree upon the 
terms to be submitted to the Hague Tribunal. Newfound- 
land’s participation in the negotiations was essential, but 
Bond, still smarting from the sting of the modus vivendi, was 
in no mood to co-operate with Britain. The British govern- 
ment, through Lord Bryce, asked Canada to use her influence 
to modify Bond’s attitude,’^ but despite the Dominion’s efforts 
Bond was still intransigent and negotiations for arbitration 
were delayed. Laurier, impatient at the delay, suggested 
that Canada and Great Britain come to an understanding 
with the United States as to the terms of reference without 
further consultation with Newfoundland, but Bryce and Grey, 
the Governor-General of Canada, wisely deflected him from 
this provocative course by warning him that to pursue it 
would only give Bond another cause of grievance.^ 

In 1908 the Newfoundland government renewed its protest 
against the modus vivendi, and embodied its criticisms in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of the new session of 
the legislature. Governor MacGregor was thus placed in an 
exceedingly difficult position, and it appeared that a consti- 
tutional crisis of the first magnitude had become inevitable, 
when, suddenly and quite unexpectedly, the deadlock was 
ended by the downfall of the Bond Government. In the 
elections of November 1908 Bond was opposed by E. P. 
Morris, his erstwhile lieutenant, who now led the new People’s 
Party. The election resulted in a tie and MacGregor denied 
Bond the right of dissolution. Bond thereupon resigned and 
Morris took office. He immediately requested a dissolution 
which was granted by MacGregor. As a result of a second 

^ Laurier PaferSy Governor-GeneraPs Corresfondence^ iQoy (Public 
Archives of Canada, Ottawa), Bryce to Grey, p. 384. 

^ Ibid.y Bryce to Grey, p. ■650A. 
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general election Morris was returned to power with a hand- 
some majority. Governor MacGregor was subsequently con- 
gratulated by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on his 
dexterous management of a situation ‘‘practically unprece- 
dented in the history of Responsible Government in the 
Dominions’’.^ 

^ Newfoundland Sessional Pafers, 1909, app., p. 16, as quoted on 
Cambridge History of the British Emfire^ Vol. VI, p. 68 1. 



X 

THE HAGUE ARBITRATION, 1910 

B efore his 'resignation from office Bond had at last 
approved of the terms of reference proposed by Great 
Britain, and on 6th February, 1909, the final agreement 
on the questions to be submitted to the Hague Tribunal was 
completed by an exchange of notes between James Bryce, the 
British ambassador at Washington, and Bacon, who had 
recently succeeded Root as United States Secretary of Stated 
The Tribunal of Arbitration was selected from the general 
list of members of the Permanent Court at the Hagued 
Great Britain chose Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of 
Canada, the United States appointed George Grey, a judge 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeal, and the two 
parties conjointly nominated as President of the Tribunal, 
Dr. Henry Lammasch, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Vienna and a member of the Upper House of 
the Austrian Parliament, and as members of the Tribunal, 
A. F. deSavornin Lohman, Minister of State of the Nether- 
lands, and Luis M. Drago, former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Argentine Republic. All the proceedings, including the 
oral arguments of counsel, were to be conducted in English. 
Each side was to submit a printed case, counter-case, and 
argument.® The Tribunal assembled at the Hague on ist 
June, 1910. The oral argument of counsel, four on either 
side, was concluded on 12th August, and on 7th September 
the Tribunal handed down its award. The agreement had 
stipulated that all the points in dispute should be submitted 
to the Tribunal in the form of seven questions, and, conse- 

^ Pari. Paper Cd. 4815 of 1909, pp, 7-8. 

^ Ibid.^ p. 4. 

® Ibid,, pp. 5-6. 
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quently, the Award consisted of the answers to each of these 
questions. 

The fundamental question concerned the right to regulate 
the fisheries in the waters governed by the Convention of 
1818. Briefly stated, the question amounted to this: had 
Great Britain (which, in practice, meant Newfoundland and 
Canada) the right, independently of the consent of the 
United States, to regulate in a reasonable manner both 
American and British fishermen in their common enjoyment 
of the inshore fishery? The precise statement of the question 
was agreed upon only after a great deal of difficulty. The full 
text is as follows:^ 

To what extent are the following contentions or either of them 
justified? It is contended on the part of Great Britain that the 
exercise of the liberty to take fish referred to in the said article, 
Article I of the Convention of 1818] which the inhabitants 
of the United States have forever in common with the subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty, is subject, without the consent of the 
United States, to reasonable regulation by Great Britain, Canada, 
or Newfoundland in the form of municipal laws, ordinances, or 
rules, as, for example, to regulations in respect of (i) the hours, 
days, or seasons when fish may be taken on the treaty coasts; 

(2) the method, means, and implements to be used in the taking 
of fish or in the carrying on of fishing operations on such coasts; 

(3) any other matters of a similar character relating to fishing; 
such regulations being reasonable, as being, for instance — 

{a) Appropriate or necessary for the protection and preservation of 
such fisheries and the exercise of the rights of British subjects 
therein and of the liberty which by the said Article I the 
inhabitants of the United States have therein in common 
with British subjects; 

{b) Desirable on grounds of public order or morals; 

{c) Equitable and fair as between local fishermen and the inhabit- 
ants of the United States exercising the said treaty liberty, and 
not so framed as to give unfairly an advantage to the former 
over the latter class. 

It is contended on the part of the United States that the 
exercise of such liberty is not subject to limitations or restraints 
by Great Britain, Canada, or Newfoundland in the form of 

^ Pari. Paper Cd. S3 9^ ®f 19^0? PP* ^"3* 
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municipal laws, ordinances, or regulations in respect of (i) the 
hours, days, or seasons when the inhabitants of the United States 
may take fish on the treaty coasts, or (2) the method, means, and 
implements used by them in taking fish or in carrying on fishing 
operations on such coasts, or (3) any other limitations or restraints 
of similar character — 

(a) Unless they are appropriate and necessary for the protection 
and preservation of the common rights in such fisheries and 
the exercise thereof; and 

(b) Unless they are reasonable in themselves and fair as between 
local fishermen and fishermen coming from the United States, 
and not so framed as to give an advantage to the former over 
the latter class; 

(c) Unless their appropriateness, necessity, reasonableness, and 
fairness be determined by the United States and Great Britain 
by common accord and the United States concurs in their 
enforcement. 

On this question the United States argued that the Con- 
vention of 1818 involved a transfer of sovereignty by Great 
Britain and the creation of an international servitude in 
favour of the United States. This contention was entirely 
novel It had never been raised in the course of the century- 
old diplomatic correspondence on the question. It had not 
even been advanced in the United States printed case or 
counter-case, but was introduced for the first time in the 
printed argument only one month before the Tribunal 
assembled. Subsequently, however, it was pressed very 
strongly by Senator Turner in his opening address to the 
Tribunal. But, despite the impressive array of authorities on 
international law cited in its favour by the United States 
counsel, this belated contention was rejected “in toto’’ by the 
Tribunal.^ 

The alternative argument of the United States was put 
forward by Senator Root in his address which closed the 
Hague proceedings. The contention was much more modest 
and asserted merely that, assuming Great Britain to have 
retained sovereign rights in the treaty waters, the determina- 
tion of what was a reasonable regulation of the fisheries should 
not belong to her alone but should be the subject of agreement 

^ Ibid.y pp. 7- 11. 
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between Great Britain and the United States. This argument, 
too, was decisively dismissed by the Tribunal, chiefly on the 
ground that to grant the United States a veto on fishery 
regulations would be to recognize that it had a right to share 
in the internal legislation of Great Britain, Canada and New- 
foundland, which would consequently infringe upon their 
independence.’- 

Accordingly, the Tribunal delivered its award on Question I 
as follows: “The right of Great Britain to make regulations 
without the consent of the United States, as to the exercise 
of the liberty to take fish referred to in Article I of the treaty 
of October 20th, 1818, in the form of municipal laws, 
ordinances or rules of Great Britain, Canada or Newfound- 
land is inherent in the sovereignty of Great Britain”. At the 
same time the Tribunal decided that neither Great Britain, 
Canada nor Newfoundland had the right to diminish by 
discriminatory legislation the liberties conveyed by the con- 
vention to the United States. Therefore, the award continued: 
“The exercise of that right by Great Britain is, however, 
limited by the said treaty in respect of the said liberties 
therein granted to the inhabitants of the United States in 
that such regulations must be made bona fide and must not 
be in violation of the said treaty”.^ 

Moreover, since Great Britain had explicitly admitted both 
in written and oral arguments that its right to regulate was 
confined to “reasonable regulations”,^ and had implicitly con- 
sented to submit to the test of arbitration the reasonableness 
of any future regulation which might be contested by the 
United States, the Tribunal set up a mixed commission of 
experts, composed of a national of each party with a neutral 
chairman. Dr. P. P. C. Hoek, Scientific Adviser for the 
Fisheries of the Netherlands, to pass on the reasonableness 
of the present fishery regulations enforceable against Ameri- 
cans in treaty waters. If the report of this commission 
should be unanimous, it was to be incorporated in the award 
of the Tribunal; if the report should not be unanimous and 

^ Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

® Ibid., p. 14. 

® Ibid., p. 14. 
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if it should be disputed by either party^ the Tribunal would 
consider the conclusions of the commission and hear the 
arguments of counsel, and then make its award on the regu- 
lations in question/ 

With regard to future regulations, the Tribunal recom- 
mended that Great Britain, Canada and Newfoundland give 
two months’ notice to the IJnited States before enacting any 
regulatory law, and that, if the United States objected within 
the two months’ period to such a law, its reasonableness was 
to be determined by a permanent mixed fishery commission 
consisting of a national of each party, and a neutral chairman 
agreed to by the parties, or, failing agreement on the chair- 
man, selection should be made by the Queen of the Nether- 
lands. Disputes as to reasonableness were to be submitted in 
the first place to the two national commissioners, and then, 
if they failed to agree within one month, to the full commission 
presided over by the neutral chairman. Either the unanimous 
decision of the two national commissioners, or the majority 
decision of the full commission was to be final and binding on 
both parties. In the event of the parties refusing to adopt the 
Tribunal’s recommendation that a permanent mixed fisheries 
commission be appointed, then the question of “reasonable- 
ness” would require to be referred to the Tribunal itself.^ 

On the whole, the award on Question I was a victory for 
Newfoundland and Canada. 

Question II was stated as follows: “Have the inhabitants 
of the United States while exercising the liberties referred to 
in said article, a right to employ as members of the fishing 
crews of their vessels persons not inhabitants of the United 
States?”^ This was the dispute which had been brought to 
a head by the Foreign Fishing Vessels Act, passed by the 
Newfoundland legislature in 1906 and disallowed by Great 
Britain. 

The Tribunal’s award ran as follows: “Now, therefore, in 
view of the preceding considerations this Tribunal is of 

^ Ibii.j p. 15. 

^ pp. 15-16. 

® Ib^,^ p. 16. 
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opinion that the inhabitants of the United States while 
exercising the liberties referred to in the said article have a 
right to employ, as members of the fishing crews of their 
vessels, persons not inhabitants of the United States. But 
in view of the preceding considerations the Tribunal, to 
prevent any misunderstanding as to the effect of its Award, 
expresses the opinion that non-inhabitants employed as mem- 
bers of the fishing crews of United States vessels derive 
no benefit or immunity from the treaty and it is so decided 
and awarded^’.^ 

This judgment is somewhat ambiguous, but there can be 
no doubt that it did not prohibit Newfoundland from for- 
bidding her nationals to obtain employment on United States 
fishing vessels. Consequently Newfoundland claimed that 
she had won her point. The United States, however, professed 
to be satisfied with the verdict. 

Question III was as follows: ^^Can the exercise by the 
inhabitants of the United States of the liberties referred to 
in the said article, be subjected without the consent of the 
United States, to the requirements of entry or report at 
custom-houses, or the payment of light or harbour or other 
dues, or to any other similar requirement or condition or 
exaction.?’’^ 

The TribunaFs decision closely resembled the compromise 
offered by Britain and accepted by the United States in the 
modus vivendi of 1906. It was a fair award, and although it 
was definitely in favour of the United States, Newfoundland 
had no quarrel with it. It ran as follows: “The requirement 
that an American fishing vessel should report, if proper con- 
veniences for doing so are at hand, is not unreasonable. ... 
There should be no such requirement, however, unless there 
be reasonably convenient opportunity afforded to report in 
person or by telegraph, either at a custom-house, or to a 
customs official. But the exercise of the fishing liberty by the 
inhabitants of the United States should not be subjected to 
the purely commercial formalities of report, entry and 

^ Ibid.j P* 

^ Ibid,:, p. 17. 
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clearance at a custom-house, nor to light, harbour or other 
dues not imposed upon Newfoundland fishermen”/ 

Question IV was as follows: “Under the provision of the 
said Article that the American fishermen shall be admitted to 
enter certain bays or harbours for shelter, repairs, wood, or 
water, and for no other purpose whatever, but that they shall 
be under such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent 
their taking, drying, or curing fish therein or in any other 
manner whatever abusing the privileges thereby reserved to 
them, is it permissible to impose restrictions making the 
exercise of such privileges conditional upon the payment of 
light or harbour or other dues, or entering or reporting at 
custom-houses or any similar conditions?”^ 

This question of course related to the non-treaty coasts 
of Newfoundland, and the Tribunal decided that “such restric- 
tions are not permissible”/ But, in order to prevent abuse, 
American fishermen remaining in such bays for more than 
forty-eight hours “should be required, if thought necessary 
by Great Britain or the Colonial Government, to report, 
either in person or by telegraph, at a custom-house or to a 
customs official, if reasonably convenient opportunity therefor 
is afforded”/ This also was an eminently just compromise. 
Question V dealt with a much more important matter, 
namely, “From where must be measured the Three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours’ referred 
to in the said article?”® 

On this vital issue the United States had always main- 
tained that the three marine miles should follow all the 
sinuosities of the shore, and should extend into the bottoms 
of all the bays. In support of this view, the United States 
argued that in 1818 — ^when the convention had been signed — 
national jurisdiction over territorial waters was limited to the 
range of a cannon-shot from the shore, to three marine 
miles, and that in the case of bays the three-mile limits from 
each arm of the bay would meet at a point where the expanse 

^ Ibid,y p. 18. 

^ Ibid.y p. 1 8. 

® lbid,y p. 19, 

^ Ibid,y p. 19. 

® lbid,y p. 19. 
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of water was only six miles wide. The United States therefore 
contended that it was only in these small “six-mile” bays 
that it had surrendered its fishing-rights. This argument was 
supported by reference to the negotiations leading up to the 
Convention of 1818. 

Great Britain claimed, on the contrary, that the term 
“bays” must be construed in its literal sense, and that the 
three-mile rule applied only to unindented coasts. British 
counsel also had recourse to the historic principle enunciated 
by Grotius that “a bay was identified not by the width of its 
headlands alone, but by the proportion borne by the width 
of its headlands to the depth and extent of coast line within 
its headlands”. 

The Tribunal upheld the British interpretation, and made 
the following award: “In case of bays, the three marine miles 
are to be measured from a straight line drawn across the 
body of water at the place where it ceases to have the con- 
figuration and characteristics of a bay. At all other places, 
the three marine miles are to be measured following the 
sinuosities of the coast”.^ This was the only question on 
which the award of the Tribunal was not unanimous, Drago 
dissenting from the verdict of his colleagues.^ Realising 
the practical difficulties in applying this principle, the 
Tribunal recommended for the acceptance of both parties a 
series of lines drawn from headland to headland of each 
individual bay in dispute defining the point beyond which 
United States fishermen were not entitled to fish.® The 
Tribunal’s demarcation was, in every case, identical with that 
adopted in the Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty of 1888 which had 
been rejected by the United States Senate. The award of the 
Tribunal thus excluded United States fishermen from all the 
important bays in dispute. 

Question VI arose out of the ingenious theory propounded 
by Bond in 1905, and was stated as follows: “Have the 
inhabitants of the United States the liberty under the said 
article or otherwise, to take fish in the bays, harbours, and 

^ Ibid., p. 22. 

^ Ibid., pp. 25-31. 

Ibid., pp. 22-3. 
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creeks on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
which extends from Cape Ray to Ramean Islands, or on the 
western and northern coasts of Newfoundland from Cape Ray 
to Quirpon Islands, or on the Magdalen Islands?’’^ 

The Newfoundland case was based upon a strained inter- 
pretation of the Convention of 1818 and was summarily 
dismissed by the Tribunal, which decided the question in 
favour of the United States as follows: ^^American inhabitants 
are entitled to fish in the bays, creeks and harbours of the 
treaty coasts of ' Newfoundland and the Magdalen Islands 
and it is so decided and awarded’\^ 

Question VII referred to the right claimed by American 
vessels to exercise commercial privileges on the treaty coasts, 
and was stated thus: “Are the inhabitants of the United 
States whose vessels resort to the treaty coasts for the purpose 
of exercising the liberties referred to in Article I of the treaty 
of 1818, entitled to have for those vessels, when duly 
authorized by the United States in that behalf, the commercial 
privileges on the treaty coasts accorded by agreement or 
otherwise to United States trading vessels generally?”^ 

To this question, the Tribunal returned a qualified answer. 
It declared “that the inhabitants of the United States are so 
entitled in so far as concerns this treaty, there being nothing 
in its provisions to disentitle them, provided the treaty 
liberty of fishing and the commercial privileges are not exer- 
cised concurrently, and it is so decided and awarded”.^ 

This meant that American vessels could go to the treaty 
coasts and fish, in which case they could not trade, or they 
could go there and trade, in which case they could not fish. 
Either right could be exercised separately but both rights 
could not be exercised together, or, as the award put it, “con- 
currently’’. On the whole, this decision was in favour of 
Newfoundland and Canada. 

With regard to the determination of the reasonableness of 
the existing fishery regulations, the parties decided that ad- 
justment could be more effectively made by a friendly 

^ P- 23. (‘‘Ramean’^ elsewhere spelled ‘‘Ramea’’.) 

^ p. 24. 

® Ibid,^ p. 24. 

^ Ibid., p. 25. 
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conference than by the procedure prescribed by the Tribunal 
Consequently, a conference was held at Washington in January 
1911, at which Newfoundland was represented by E. P. Morris, 
and an agreement was reached.^ 

In April 1912 another conference was held at Washington 
in order to give binding effect to those parts of the Hague 
Award which were in the nature of recommendations only. 
A treaty was initialled on 20th July and subsequently ratified, 
by which it was provided that all future laws or rules for the 
regulation of the fisheries of Newfoundland and Canada 
relative to the method of catching fish and to the duration 
of the fishing season should be promulgated and come into 
effect during the first fifteen days of November in each year. 
It was also agreed that at ten-year intervals a change in the 
date might be made the subject of negotiation, and, if 
necessary, of submission to a commission. After the promul- 
gation of any such law the United States would be allowed 
forty-five days in which to lodge any objection, which was 
to be submitted to a permanent mixed fishery commission 
composed of three members, two of whom were to be experts, 
one of them appointed by Great Britain and the other by 
the United States. Thus the Washington Agreement, 1912, 
followed very closely the procedure recommended by the 
Hague Tribunal. 

The Washington conference also discussed the delimitation 
of the bays specified in the Hague Award, and in the case of 
Canada adopted the Tribunals recommendations. In the 
case of Newfoundland it was agreed that the delimitation of 
all the bays on the treaty coast should continue as before.^ 

One further matter remained outstanding. In 1908, the 
United States government had made a claim on the New- 
foundland government for the sum of ^375S33*i6 as compen- 
sation for alleged wrongful acts committed by it against 
American vessels on the treaty coasts, such as the collection 
of light dues, infliction of fines, etc.^ The proceedings of 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 8th February, 1911. /. of H, of A,y 

191 1, p. 8. 

“ Governor’s opening Speech, 5th March, 1913. lhid,y 1913, p. 8. 

^ Bond’s question and Premier’s reply, 23rd February, 1911. 

1911, pp. 43-4. 
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the Hague Tribunal had not dealt with these claims as such, 
but the findings of the Tribunal on the points at issue were 
expected to affect the amount of damages that would be 
assessed against the Newfoundland government when the 
claims were finally submitted to arbitration. An agreement 
to arbitrate the claims was made in 1910. A statement of 
the claims was filed by the United States in 1914 and an 
answer was made by Newfoundland but the arbitration pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by the outbreak of the Great War. 
In August 1924 ^ revised claim was presented by the United 
States/ and the final answer of Newfoundland was given on 
31st January, 1925. In November of that year the claim was 
judged by the Pecuniary Claims Tribunal at Washington. 
The Tribunal’s award was in Newfoundland’s favour, as the 
award of the Tribunal had generally substantiated the Island’s 
claim to control the traiffic in bait between its nationals and 
United States vessels resorting to the treaty coasts to procure 
herring.^ 

In consequence of the awards of the Hague Tribunal and 
of the Pecuniary Claims Tribunal a century-long controversy 
was finally settled to the satisfaction both of the United States 
and of Newfoundland. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, i8th February, 1925. Proceedings of 
House of Assembly^ 1925, p. 4, and Speech of Mr. W. J. Browne, 
seconding the Motion for the Address in Reply. Ibid.^ p. 8. 

^ Governor’s opening Speech, 3rd March, 1926. Ibid., 1926, pp. 4-5. 
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THE ISSUE OF CONFEDERATION, 1864-1870 

THE MOVEMENT FOR CONFEDERATION IN THE 
MAINLAND COLONIES {Editorial Note) 

F ederation of the British North American colonies 
had been mooted from time to time almost from the 
creation of the American federation. Nevertheless the 
issue did not become a matter of practical politics until 1858/ 
In that year Galt had made approval of federation a condition 
of accepting office in the Macdonald-Cartier Government. 
While to Galt and many other supporters probably the main 
long-run advantages to be anticipated were commercial, the 
immediate occasion was deadlock which had developed in the 
united province of Canada between the two racial groups. 
Federation seemed to offer a solution since it would enable 
Upper and Lower Canada to manage their own local affairs 

^ The main sources of the history of federation are: Trotter, R. G., 
Canadian Federation: Its Origins and Achievement (Toronto and London, 
1923)5 Whitelaw, W. M., The Maritime Provinces Before Confederation 
(Toronto, 1934) 5 Creighton, D. G., British North America at Confeder-^ 
ation (Appendix 2 to the Refort of the Royal Commission on Dominion^ 
Provincial Relations) (King’s Printer, Ottawa, 1940). For printed source 
materials: Pope, Joseph, Confederation: Being a series of hitherto unfub^ 
lished Documents bearing on the British North America Act (Toronto, 
1895); Fope, Joseph, Memoirs of the Rt, Hon, Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald^ 1894 (rev. ed., 1930) ; Whelan, Edward, The Union of the 
British Provinces (Reprinted Toronto, 1927, ed. by D. C. Harvey); The 
debates in the various provincial legislatures. The Macdonald Pafers^ 
volumes on Confederation (Public Archives of Canada) constitute the most 
voluminous collection of manuscript material. 
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while reserving matters of general interest to a central 
authority. The Colonial Office, however, was opposed, and to 
the proposal of the Canadian government for a colonial 
conference to discuss union other colonies showed no enthusi- 
asm. For the time being the issue was, therefore, shelved. 

But within four years federation or union of some sort was 
again to the fore. The mainland colonies were facing serious 
difficulties because of a variety of circumstances. Political 
deadlock still continued in Canada and was tending to develop 
in New Brunswick. To some in both provinces a larger union 
appeared to offer a solution; to Galt and others in Canada the 
obvious union was a federation of all British North America; 
to Lieutenant-Governor Gordon of New Brunswick, the 
obvious solution was a legislative union of the three maritime 
provinces. Thus two union movements tended to develop and 
in some respects to neutralize each other. 

The railway age had begun in all the mainland colonies. 
Railways seemed to demand a wider political base than the 
separate colony, however complete its autonomy. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick were concerned not only with 
developing internal railway communications but with linking 
up with each other and with tapping the internal trade of the 
continent. The Imperial government was interested in rail- 
way communications between the maritime colonies and 
Canada as a means of strengthening defence. Canada in 
turn was mildly interested in railway communications to the 
Atlantic through the maritime colonies as an alternative to 
the winter outlet already developed to Portland, Maine. 
Union of some sort promised to remove many of the political 
difficulties in developing these inter-colonial railway com- 
munications/ 

External dangers arising out of the American Civil War 
were also not without influence in promoting support for 
union. The war strained relations, never really harmonious 
since the Revolution, between the Empire and the United 
States. Blockade-running to southern ports by British ships, 
sympathy for the South among the British governing class, 
carelessness of the British government in permitting the con- 

^ Creighton, of, cU,y 67-9. 
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struction of armed cruisers for the South in British yards and 
their escape to prey on the commerce of the North, suspicion, 
apparently confirmed by a few minor episodes, that the British 
North American colonies were harbouring ^^rebels” and per- 
mitting plotting against the integrity of the Union within 
their jurisdiction, all tended to rouse latent antagonism in 
the United States against the British Empire. The mainland 
colonies were not unaware of these developments nor of the 
growing military strength of the United States which by the 
close of the Civil War was undoubtedly t)ie strongest land 
power since France under Napoleon. Meantime it was 
apparent that the protecting arm of the mother country was 
being gradually withdrawn. Laissez-faire had weakened the 
faith of Empire; the Treasury was intent on a good budget; 
and the War Office was beginning a programme of withdrawing 
garrison forces from the self-governing colonies. Union of the 
colonies promised to promote their military strength and par- 
ticularly a union cemented by railways such as would be 
possible for the mainland colonies.^ The frequency with which 
the issue of defence was referred to later in the discussion of 
the proposals agreed to at the Quebec Conference of 1864, 
and particularly in the province of Canada, indicates clearly 
that apprehension of the United States was an important 
contributing factor in developing popular support for union. 
The apparent need for strengthening colonial defence appears 
also to have been a primary factor in influencing the Imperial 
government to support federation when the proposal was 
revived in the early sixties. 

Expected economic advantages were also important. A 
booming market for many colonial products had developed in 
the United States, partly as a result of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
partly as a result of the Civil War. Hostility to the Reci- 
procity Treaty had developed among Various American 
interests which had to compete with colonial products. This 
hostility combined with the unfavourable political atmosphere 
resulting from the Civil War made it more than probable that 
the Reciprocity Treaty would be denounced at the end of the 

^ For discussion of defence policy see Stacey, C. P., Canada and the 
British Armyy 184 g- 1884 (London, 1936). 
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ten years certain for which it was to run, and, indeed, it was 
repudiated as anticipated. Colonial producers and mercantile 
interests began to look to enlarged colonial markets as an 
alternative. In any case, the colonies (Newfoundland 
excepted) were steadily advancing towards reciprocal free 
trade. Moreover, the colonies, especially Nova Scotia and 
Canada, were beginning to develop manufacturing industries, 
and each was ambitious to become the manufacturing centre 
of British North America. In every province, indeed, sup- 
porters urged federation not merely as a means of “hedging” 
against the probable loss of reciprocity but also as a means of 
promoting a great internal market which would bring 
prosperity for all provinces and which might in time rival even 
that of the United States.^ 

In Upper Canada at least there were also vague but real 
ambitions of western expansion.^ The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s long hold on the vast territories of the west and north 
was obviously coming to a close. The real issue was. Who 
should be its successor, the United States whose people were 
rapidly advancing up the Great Plains to the 49th parallel, or 
the Crown in right of its British American colonies? No 
separate colony could quite aspire to occupy and develop this 
vast empire. A united British North America could hope to 
do so, and there was sufficient ground for believing that the 
Imperial government would consent to, and indeed further, 
such a programme, and that it would exercise pressure on the 
company when the united colonies were ready to take over. 

Finally, in the sixties all the mainland colonies began to 
experience serious financial difficulties.® Public credit had 
been stretched virtually to the limit largely for purposes of 
constructing public works and providing facilities for trans- 
portation. Canada was developing an ambitious system of 
canals and subsidizing railway construction; Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick had both constructed railways by public 
funds and subsidized or guaranteed private railway construc- 
tion. All these provinces found themselves with uncompleted 
railways and other public works which had failed as yet to 

^ For discussion of economic objectives see Creighton, of. cit., ch. VIII. 

^ Ibii., also Trotter, of. cit., ch. XVL 

^ Creighton, of. cit., pt. II. 
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produce either profit on investment or general prosperity. 
Interest charges were absorbing an increasing proportion of 
provincial revenues and further borrowing was becoming 
difficult. Federation promised to widen the credit base and 
thus to promote the financial strength of British North 
America. 

The position of Newfoundland was, however, profoundly 
different from that of the mainland colonies. It had neither 
railways nor railway ambitions. Its people lived on the coast 
and the sea provided a natural highway foj communication 
among them. Nor could it hope by means of railways to tap 
the trade from the interior of the continent through its ports, 
as did its sister colonies, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Though the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States had 
opened to its fisheries a profitable market, its main markets 
were still in Europe and Brazil; nor could it hope for much 
enlargement of markets by union with other British North 
American colonies since the maritime colonies and the Gaspe 
coast would be competitors for the relatively small internal 
market for fisheries products which would obtain in the 
proposed union. It was not contiguous with the United States 
as were Canada and New Brunswick or close to it like Nova 
Scotia, hence defence against the United States was only a 
minor consideration, if considered at all. Its finances were 
apparently sound; its per caput public debt in 1864 was less 
than a third that of Nova Scotia and about a fourth that of 
Canada,^ and it was able to borrow in London at lower interest 
rates than any other North American colony.^ Finally, it 

^ According to Creighton {of, cit,^ p. 76) the per capita gross debt, 
June 30, 1867, was as follows: Canada, $30,135 New Brunswick, $29,155, 
Nova Scotia, $25.50. The gross debt of Newfoundland as of 1862 was 
given by Galt in his Sherbrooke speech as $946,000 (see Trotter, 120-2 for 
statistics given by Galt). With an estimated population of 130,000 this 
would amount to a per capita debt of $7.28. 

^ Shea declared in an address at Montreal following the Quebec 
Conference that Newfoundland had no difficulty borrowing at 4 / 4 % 
(Harvey’s edition of Whelan, of, p. 112). Nova Scotia’s and New 
Brunswick’s debentures all were at 6% 5 P.E.L’s except the first issue were 
at the same rate 5 some of Canada’s were at 5%, but in 1866 it had an 
outstanding sterling loan at 8%. All provincial governments apparently 
were compelled to fall back on temporary bank loans, local or in London, 
in the period immediately preceding federation. 
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was outside the main currents of political discussion in British 
North America, hence in Newfoundland federation received 
little or no discussion before it became an issue of public policy 
in 1864. The federation movement in Newfoundland was thus 
more of an exotic plant than in the mainland colonies. Never- 
theless for the next few years federation became the paramount 
political issue in Newfoundland as in other colonies. 

[R.A.M.] 


NEWFOUNDLAND^ AND THE PRE-CONFEDERATION CONFERENCES 

The revival of the issue of union in the early sixties did 
not take Newfoundland entirely unawares. Despatches pro- 
posing a conference on federation had been sent to Newfound- 
land as to other colonies in 1858 by the Canadian government. 
While the reply was somewhat ambiguous, Newfoundland 
intimated a desire to be represented if a conference should be 
held.^ Nevertheless the issue seems to have received little 
public attention at the time or during the following six years, 
partly no doubt because of preoccupation with the unsettled 
question of the French Shore. Nor does it appear that further 
direct overtures were made during these years by the expon- 
ents of union in other colonies, although the Governor was 
fully aware of the attitude of the Colonial Office,- which in 
the earlier stages at least was lukewarm. 

Newfoundland became associated with the movement for 
federation in 1864 but almost by inadvertence. After 
arrangements for the Charlottetown conference, which was 
called in 1864 to discuss union of the maritime colonies, were 
complete, Hoyles, the Prime Minister, who happened to be 
in Halifax in August 1864, enquired, on his own responsibility, 
of the Nova Scotia government whether there would be any 
objection to the inclusion of Newfoundland in the legislative 
union which the three maritime colonies proposed to form.^ 
Tupper, the Prime Minister, replied that the omission of 

^ J. of H. of A., 1859, pp. 98-95 Whelan, of. cU,, p. 138. 

^ Newcastle to Mulgrave, 6th July, 1862. 7 . of H. of A*, 1863, ^PP*> 
pp, 1105-6. 

^ Minute of Newfoundland Executive Council, 12th September, 1864. 
IHd,, 1865, app., p. 845, 
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Newfoundland from the conference ^^arose mainly from the 
belief that Newfoundland had no wish to be a party to it”, 
and he gave it as his own personal opinion that there would 
be no objection on the part of the maritime colonies to the 
Island entering the union. He promised that the question of 
Newfoundland’s entrance would be discussed at the Charlotte- 
town conference with a view to arranging for its admission 
should it decide to apply for membership on equitable terms. ^ 
Meanwhile, he invited Hoyles to attend the conference in an 
unofficial capacity, as an observer.^ Hoylgs was, however, 
obliged reluctantly to decline the invitation as he had to return 
to St. John’s in order to welcome the new Governor, who was 
due to arrive there shortly. Nevertheless, Hoyles requested 
Tupper to furnish to the Newfoundland government ^^as early 
as may be convenient, such information of the proceedings as 
may be expedient”. 

The Charlottetown conference which assembled on ist 
September, 1864, had been called to discuss the possibility of 
a purely maritime union, but it developed into a conference of 
all the continental colonies, for it was attended not only by 
representatives of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, but also by members of the government of 
Canada who advocated a federal union of all British North 
American colonies.® Before the delegates separated on i8th 
September, the conference had reached the unanimous con- 
clusion that ^‘the Confederation of all the British North 
American colonies would be highly advantageous to all the 
provinces, provided equitable terms . . . could be agreed upon”. 
No definitive arrangements were made, however, but the dele- 
gates at an adjourned meeting in Halifax, agreed to discuss the 
whole question more exhaustively and de novo at a later 
conference to be held at Quebec.^ The groundwork of con- 
federation was thus laid at the Charlottetown and Halifax 
conferences, but Newfoundland, being unrepresented, had no 
share in these pioneer achievements. 

^ Ibid, 

^ Hoyles to Tupper, iSth August, 1864. Sir John A, Macdonald Pafers^, 
Confederation 6, pp. 17-19 (Public Archives of Canada). 

® Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald^ Pope, p. 283. 

^ Whelan, of. cit.^ p* 43- 
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The lead in the movement for federation had come from 
the province of Canada. Macdonald, the real though not the 
titular leader of the Canadian government, now took steps to 
assure that Newfoundland should be represented at the forth- 
coming Quebec conference, and on 12th September, 1864, he 
invited the Newfoundland government to send delegates, 
urging haste in making all the necessary arrangements as the 
conference was due to open on loth October/ The Newfound- 
land government accepted the invitation, but in doing so was 
careful to infornv Macdonald that ‘‘the subject of a Union of 
the Provinces, federal or legislative, has never been before 
our Legislature; we have therefore no authority to commit 
them by any opinion upon it”, and consequently the New- 
foundland delegates would be appointed “from respect to your 
Government, without authorizing them in any way to bind 
either the Government or the Legislature”.^ 

Having decided to treat the matter as a non-party 
question, the Newfoundland government chose as its dele- 
gates, F. B. T. Carter, the Speaker of the House, and Ambrose 
Shea, the leader of the Opposition. The delegates’ instructions 
impressed upon them that they had “no authority in any way 
to bind or pledge either the Government or the Legislature 
to the proposed Union”, and emphasized that they were 
“authorized merely to discuss the subject in its various bear- 
ings, with the other delegates, reporting fully to this Govern- 
ment as may be necessary, but reserving to the Newfound- 
land Legislature the fullest right and power of assenting to, 
dissenting from, or, if advisable, of proposing modification 
of any terms that may be proposed to you”.^ The official 
invitation from Lord Monck, requesting the attendance of 
the Newfoundland delegates at the Quebec conference, was 
received by Governor Bannerman on 23rd September. Carter 
and Shea had already sailed for Canada.^ Arriving ahead of 

^ Macdonald to Hoyles, I2tli September, 1864. J, of H, of A,, 1865, 
app., p. 846. 

^ Hoyles to Macdonald, I3t]i September, 1864. Sir John A, Mac-~ 
donald Pafers, Confederation ( 5 , pp, 21-2. 

® R. Carter, Acting Colonial Secretary, to F. B. T. Carter and Shea, 
19th September, 1864. J. of H, of A., 1865, app., p. 848. 

^ Hoyles to Tupper, 29th September, 1864. Ibid,, p. 85 ij Whitelaw, 
of, ciU, p. 235. 
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the delegates from the maritime provinces, they had an 
opportunity of discussing federation with the Canadian 
government. At the conference subsequently they seem to 
have been closer to the Canadian than the maritime position 
with respect to federation. 

The Quebec conference continued from loth to 27th 
October, and was presided over by Sir Etienne Tache, Premier 
of Canada.^ Canada was represented by its entire Executive 
Council, twelve in number. New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island by seven delegates each, Noya Scotia by five 
delegates, and Newfoundland by only two, although Tupper 
had expressed the hope that it would send five.^ But the 
difference in the number of representatives was no real dis- 
advantage as the voting was by provinces, each province 
having one vote, except Canada which for voting purposes 
was considered as two provinces, Upper Canada and Lower 
Canada. But there was a profound difference in the status of 
the Newfoundland delegates from those of other colonies — the 
Newfoundland delegates included no Minister of the Crown; 
every other delegation included the colonial premier and other 
members of the executive — in the case of Canada all delegates 
were members of the executive. Quite apart from their 
instructions it was apparent that the Newfoundland dele- 
gation was politically unable to commit the Newfoundland 
government or legislature. 

There had been a strong feeling amongst the delegates from 
Upper Canada, held in particular by Macdonald, that a legis- 
lative union would offer the maximum advantages. It was 
generally realised, however, that the particularist sentiments 
of Lower Canada and of the maritime provinces rendered this 
close union impracticable. Consequently, a federal union had 
been agreed upon in principle at the Charlottetown conference. 
But in accordance with the agreement to discuss the matter 
anew, the conference began with a discussion of the principle 
of federation, the subject being introduced by the following 
resolution moved by Macdonald: “That the best interests 
and present and future prosperity of British North America 

^ Pope, Confed^eration Documents, p. 5. 

^ Tupper to Hoyles, 28tli September, 1864. /. of H. of A., 1865, 

app., p. 851. 
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will be promoted by a Federal union under the Crown of Great 
Britain, provided such union can be effected on principles just 
to the several provinces”/ This resolution was unanimously 
asreed to. 

The scheme of federation proposed by the Canadian dele- 
gates, and for the most part adopted by the conference, is well 
known and needs no elaboration here. Our concern is rather 
with the part the Newfoundland delegates played in the 
conference and with their attitude toward federation.^ The 
records, however^ are scanty and incomplete: some inkling of 
the opinion of the Newfoundland delegates on the general 
issue can be obtained from remarks noted in the records of 
the conference and in public addresses given at the time, but 
there is virtually no record of their opinion on details of the 
scheme, except as they defended the scheme later in New- 
foundland. 

To the general proposal of federation both delegates gave 
hearty, indeed enthusiastic, support. like”, said Carter in 
the conference, ^^the grandeur and magnitude of the scheme”.® 
Shea in a public address in Montreal spoke of the scheme as 
^^charged with so high a mission of grandeur, whose future it 
was impossible for the wildest imagination to overestimate”.^ 

Both delegates stressed in the conference and publicly, that 
participation by Newfoundland would be vital to the defence 
of Canada. Said Shea: ^We stand at the entrance of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the power which holds the colony 
would control the trade of the Gulf”^ ^^The trade of 
Canada,” said Carter, “would be destroyed if Newfoundland 
were in the hands of a foreign power. It is only necessary to 
look at the map to enable one to arrive at the conclusion 
that the stability of confederation would require Newfound- 
land”.^ 

Both Shea and Carter emphasized that Newfoundland 
would be no burden to the proposed federation. Her debt 

^ Pope, Confederation Documents^ p. 5, 

^ A. A. Macdonald’s Notes. Can. Hist. Rev. 1 , pp. 28-9. 

^ Pope, Confederation Documents^ p. 6. 

^ Whelan, op. cit.^ p. 115. 

® A. A. Macdonald’s Notes^ of. cit.^ p. 29. 

® Whelan, of. cit.^ p. 80. 
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was low, her credit good, she had a favourable balance of 
trade, and she had adequate revenue for her needs. 

On the question of advantage to Newfoundland likely to 
arise from the proposed federation, neither delegate was very 
definite, but both seemed to assume it would enlarge New- 
foundland’s markets. Said Shea: /‘The Island had what 
Canada required and wanted what Canada furnished . . . give 
Newfoundland the means of entering into trade relations and 
trade would soon spring up”.^ “What was wanted”, said 
Carter, “was increased facilities for trjde”.^ But the 
assumption that trade with Canada would be bilateral largely 
overlooked the fact that the maritime provinces were in fact 
competitive with Newfoundland in Newfoundland’s only 
important exports — fish and fish products. 

But it is obvious that they hoped federation would increase 
Newfoundland’s markets overseas. Both delegates empha- 
sized the need for steamship services, not only with Canada 
but with Britain. “Under the proposed federation”, said Shea 
at Montreal, “the town of St. John’s would become the 
easternmost port of the Great Union, and by making it a 
port of call for the magnificent steamers of which Canada was 
so justly proud, it would be placed within six days of the 
Mother Country. A close connection with that country was 
what he believed all the colonies desired”.® In view of the 
stress on steamship communication with Britain in later 
negotiations about federation, there can be little doubt that 
this was an important objective of federation to Newfound- 
land. 

Carter also stressed another objective. He noted that 
those who made fortunes in Newfoundland usually retired to 
Britain to spend them. This hindered the development of 
the Colony. Confederation, he hoped, “would open up a new 
field of enterprise on this continent”, and would be a means 
of inducing those who made fortunes to remain and help 
develop the country.^ 

^ Ibid,^ p. II 2 . 

^ pp. 179-80. 

^ Ibid,^ p. 1 1 2. 

^ A. A. MacDonald’s Notes, of, cit., p. 28-9. 
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In two matters of detail, namely, representation in the 
new general legislature and finance, Newfoundland like other 
colonies was obviously much interested, but there is evidence 
of Newfoundland delegates taking part in discussion only on 
the matter of representation. It had been generally under- 
stood at Charlottetown that representation in proportion to 
population should be provided in the lower house, and this 
was agreed to at Quebec with little opposition except from 
Prince Edward Island. Under the scheme proposed New- 
foundland would^ have received seven members, though Shea 
protested that the latest census of Newfoundland was 1857 
and that the population had since grown. He proposed eight 
members, and though the minutes do not indicate that the 
motion was formally changed, the notes on the discussion 
indicate that there was no opposition to this proposal.^ 

The problem of adjusting representation in the upper 
house, however, caused more difficulty. The Canadian dele- 
gation proposed that the union be divided into three sections — 
Upper Canada, Lower Canada, the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland — ^for purposes of representation in the upper 
house and that each section be allotted twenty-four 
members.^ The maritime provinces, however, were strongly 
opposed. With a smaller combined population than that of 
Upper or Lower Canada they would be in a minority position 
in the lower house, and they hoped to redress this situation to 
some extent by representation in the upper house. Tilley 
(New Brunswick) and Dickie (Nova Scotia) proposed, there- 
fore, thirty-two members for the maritime region including 
Newfoundland.^ After prolonged discussion the Canadian 
delegation proposed, instead, that the three maritime provinces 
exclusive of Newfoundland be accorded the same representa- 
tion (twenty-four members) as Upper and Lower Canada, 
and that Newfoundland be given four separate members.^ 
This proposal carried. Newfoundland under this scheme, 
though given less members for the upper house in proportion 

^ Pope, Docummts^ p. 68. 

^ Ibid,j p. 9. 

^ p. 13. 

^ Ibid.j p. 14. 
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to population than New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island, 
would have been in a position roughly equivalent to Upper 
Canada and Nova Scotia. With this proposal Newfouind- 
land’s delegates seem to have been in agreement.^ 

With regard to the financial terms/ it was decided by the 
conference that the general government should assume all 
existing provincial debts and liabilities ^^on an equitable plan 
by which no one province will be charged with more than its 
own obligations on this account”. This plan proposed that the 
debt of Canada to be assumed by the general government 
should not exceed $62,500,000, that of Nova Scotia should not 
exceed $8,000,000, and that of New Brunswick should not 
exceed $7,000,000. As the respective debts of Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island were lower per caput than the debt 
of any other province, they were to receive from the general 
government the interest at 5 per cent, on the difference be- 
tween their respective debts at the time of the union and the 
average amount of indebtedness per head of the population 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In the case of 
Newfoundland, this item would have amounted to $115,000. 

Under the proposed division of the field of taxation the 
federal parliament was to have unlimited powers, including 
the power to levy customs and excise, the main sources of 
revenue for all the colonies hitherto. The provinces were to 
be limited to direct taxation and licenses. Some revenues 
could also be anticipated from provincial natural resources. 
At the time direct taxation was strongly objected to by the 
public, particularly in the maritime provinces and Newfound- 
land where local government was virtually non-existent. 
Provincial governments had, therefore, to be provided with 
other sources of revenue than unpopular direct taxes. The 
device proposed was an annual subsidy of 80 cents per head 
of population based on the census of 1861. This was declared 
to be ^^in consideration” of the transfer of general powers of 
taxation to the general parliament and ^^in full settlement of 

^ Report of tlie Newfoundland Delegates to the Assembly. /. of H, 
of i4., V865, app., pp. 868-72. 

^ For discussion of the financial terms in detail see Creighton, British 
North America at Confederation^ pt. II. 
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all future demands” on the general legislature. Newfound- 
land’s population was assumed to be 13O5O00. The proposal 
would, therefore, have provided a revenue of $104,000. 

Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, however, were 
in the unusual position of having no sources of revenue from 
natural resources, Newfoundland because none were developed. 
Prince Edward Island because all land had been granted to 
non-resident proprietors. Prince Edward Island was there- 
fore far from content with the proposed settlement and voted 
against it. Foj Newfoundland, however, an additional 
$150,000 a year was to be paid as compensation for her 
surrender to the general government of all her rights in 
mines, minerals, and ungranted and unoccupied Crown Lands. 
The Colony was, however, to retain the right of opening, 
constructing and controlling the roads and bridges through 
these lands, ^‘^subject to any laws which the General Parlia- 
ment may pass in respect to the same”. 

Altogether, Newfoundland would have received for the 
purposes of provincial administration an aggregate annual 
grant of $369,376 from the general government. Estimated 
local revenues were $S,ooo more. Furthermore, the general 
government would have paid for various departmental and 
service charges, and by doing so would have relieved New- 
foundland of another $160,000 per annum. The estimated 
costs of government to Newfoundland under the new scheme 
amounted to $250,000. Newfoundland would thus be in 
surplus $124,000. No other colony stood to gain such imme- 
diate financial advantages.^ 

THE ISSUE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

After his return to St. John’s, Shea wrote to Macdonald 
that neither Carter nor himself had as yet had a chance to 
sound public opinion in Newfoundland on the Quebce 

^ According to Galt’s Sherbrooke speech where the financial proposals 
were discussed at length, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia would have just 
sufficient resources, P.E.I. would be in surplus about $6 1,000, while for 
Canada the position was problematical since it would constitute two new 
political divisions. See Trotter, of, cit,^ pp. 120-2. 
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resolutions. He stated, however, that ^^as far as we can judge 
all will be right with us — indeed I should be sorry to think 
we were so besotted and insane as to reject a proposal in 
which such handsome provision is made for the interests of 
this Colony”.^ When the colonial legislature opened for the 
session of 1865 the two delegates presented a joint report in 
which they expatiated on the many advantages of union, and 
in which they declared that they had signed the report of 
the conference “with the full conviction that the welfare of 
the Colony will be promoted by entering the union it proposes 
and that we cannot reject it without aggravating the injurious 
consequences of our present isolation”.^ 

Meanwhile, the British government had given its whole- 
hearted approval to the Quebec resolutions and had invited 
the North American colonies to send delegates to London to 
consult with the Imperial authorities in the preparation of a 
final Act of Union. This invitation was conveyed to Lord 
Monck in a despatch a copy of which was transmitted to 
Governor Musgrave, and tabled in the Newfoundland legis- 
lature.^ In opening the session of 1865 Musgrave declared 
“the question to which these papers refer is one of the deepest 
interest to the whole community, and without exception of 
an}^ P^rty or section; and I am confident that I need not 
exhort you to approach the consideration of the proposal 
submitted by the Conference, in a spirit of calm examina- 
tion^’.^ In its Address in Reply the assembly entirely con- 
curred in this view.® Two weeks later, having received a 
petition from a public meeting of St. John’s citizens, urging 
the legislature to refrain from taking any decisive step with 
regard to confederation until a general election had first been 
held, the house resolved itself into a committee of the whole 

^ Macdonald Pafers^ Confederation 6 , Correspondence, 1863-1874, 
pp. 39-40. 

^ Report of the Newfoundland Delegates. 

^ Despatch (Newfoundland, 21) and Enclosure (Copy of Canada, 23) 
from Hon. Edward Cardwell to Governor Musgrave, 8th December, 1864. 
7 . of H, of A., 1865, app., pp. 874-7. 

^ 27th January, 1865. IHd.^ p. 6. 

^ 6th February, 1865. Ibid,, p. 13. 
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on confederation. After mature deliberation, the committee 
presented its report recommending that, having regard to the 
comparative novelty and very great importance of this project, 
^^the question should be submitted to the electorate at the 
forthcoming general election.’’^ This was in contrast to the 
procedure followed in Nova Scotia and Canada where the issue 
was never placed before the public until after union had been 
consummated. Musgrave acquiesced in this democratic de- 
cision, as ^^its immediate success, when put into operation, will 
much depend upon the true spirit and intention of the 
suggested Confederation being comprehended and appreciated 
by the people whom it is designed to serve”.^ He reminded 
the legislature, however, that Great Britain ^Tas a right to 
expect the Colonies to accept, and does look to them to assume 
their legitimate portion of the charges and responsibilities 
which are the inevitable concomitants of self-government and 
free political institutions; and Her Majesty’s Government 
justly regard with favour a project of Union which will 
materially strengthen each for sustaining the burden which 
must be borne by all”. 

Meanwhile, on the mainland the cause of confederation 
had suffered some initial set-backs. The Quebec resolutions 
were adopted by the legislature of Canada,^ but the legis- 
lature of Prince Edward Island repudiated the action of its 
delegates and rejected the project completely.^ Moreover, 
powerful opposition developed in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, in both of which the Lieutenant-Governors were 
hostile to union. In New Brunswick, the Tilley administration 
jeopardised the scheme by an error in political tactics. They 
appealed to the people on the confederation issue before sub- 
mitting the Quebec resolutions to the New Brunswick legis- 
lature and were decisively defeated at the polls.® This reverse 
sustained by the confederate party in New Brunswick com- 
pelled Tupper to exercise the greatest caution in Nova Scotia, 
and he skilfully dodged the larger issue for the time being 

^ yth April, 1865. lbii,y pp. 134-5. 

2 IbU. 

® Pope, Memoirs, p. 295. 

^ Ibid,, p. 299, 

® Ibid,, p. 312. 
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by carrying through the legislature a motion to renew nego- 
tiations for a maritime union.^ 

In 1 866 the prospects of union, however, became distinctly 
brighter in New Brunswick and in Nova Scotia. The termi- 
nation of the Reciprocity Treaty by the United States 
emphasized the need for the British North American colonies 
to achieve economic unity amongst themselves. Moreover, 
the Confederate Council of Trade, although it failed in its main 
objective, which was to secure the renewal of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, succeeded in laying the foundations of economic 
co-operation amongst the provinces. Furthermore, fear of 
annexation by the United States and the Fenian ‘^invasion’’ 
of the Niagara border in the spring of 1866 combined to drive 
home the urgent necessity for the political union of the 
provinces. The Fenian scare, incidentally, proved a windfall 
to the federationists in New Brunswick, where Governor 
Gordon — who had been converted to the cause of confeder- 
ation, during his recent visit to Britain — practically forced 
the anti-confederate government to resign.^ In the general 
election which followed the federationists were re-instated in 
power, and on 30th June they carried in the New Brunswick 
legislature by thirty-one votes to eight a resolution in favour 
of sending a delegation to London to consult with deputations 
from the other provinces and with the British government in 
the preparation of the British North America Act. A similar 
resolution had already been passed by thirty-one votes to 
nineteen in the assembly of Nova Scotia on 17th April, largely 
owing to the influence of Sir William Frederick Williams, a 
staunch and popular champion of confederation, who had 
replaced the anti-confederate MacDonell as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province.^ 

Meanwhile, the general election held in Newfoundland 
in November 1865 had resulted in the victory of the Carter 
party which was pledged to confederation. In the Speech from 
the Throne Governor Musgrave again expressed himself 
strongly in favour of union and declared that it was now only 

^ Saunders, Tuffer^ i, p. 1 14, jf. 

^ Pope, Memoirs^ p. 315. 

® Journal of House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, 1866, p. 70, corrected 
in Pope, Memoirs^ p. 3 1 3. 
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a question of arranging satisfactory terms/ The assembly’s 
Address in Reply asserted that 'The abstract advantages 
of Union are so obvious as to be almost necessarily 
acknowledged”, but it added that "on the details of so grave 
a measure it is natural that much diversity of opinion should 
prevail”/ As a matter of fact, doubts were beginning to be 
voiced even on the question of principle, and Glen moved as 
an amendment to the Address in Reply that "the Report of 
the Quebec Conference, however well adapted in any of its 
principles to the ^state and circumstances of the Continental 
Provinces, is in no respect suitable to Newfoundland, and 
would, if accepted, prove inimical to the prosperity, happiness 
and well-being of its inhabitants”. This and another hostile 
amendment were both beaten by eighteen votes to six, but 
opposition to confederation was clearly growing, and the 
Government, dismayed by the anti-confederate trend in the 
maritime provinces, decided to adopt a cautious policy of 
non-commitment. This change in the Government’s attitude 
aroused the unconcealed disapproval of Musgrave. In his 
reply to the Address in Reply, he informed the legislature 
that "it is the avowed policy of the Imperial Government to 
carry the Union into effect, and minor objections on the part 
of detached colonies, must, of necessity, give way before the 
pressure of the more weighty motives of national interest. 
. . . And I, as Her Majesty’s Representative, immediately 
responsible to Her Majesty’s ministers, in respect of all 
questions of Imperial Policy, recommend you, for the infor- 
mation of Her Majesty’s Government, to consider this 
question, and to decide upon the terms under which in your 
opinion, the Colony may with advantage, join in the proposed 
Union”.^ 

Thus stirred into action, the house went into committee on 
the question, and on 8th March, 1866, presented its report 
which stated that "whilst duly regardful of the momentous 
character of the subject, and of the promise to His Excellency 

^ 30th January, 1866. /. of H. of i., 1866, pp. lO-ii. 

^ 1 6th February. IHd,, p. 29. 

® 20th February. Ibid.y pp. 35-6. 
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the Governor to give it attention, yet as no information has 
been received demanding its re-consideration, the House does 
not deem it expedient to enter upon its discussion with a view 
to any decision thereon”. This inconclusive resolution was 
carried by the Government with a majority of seventeen votes 
to seven,^ The approval of confederation by the assembly 
of Nova Scotia in the following month failed to move the 
Newfoundland government from its attitude of ‘Vait and 
see”. The turn of the tide in favour of confederation in New 
Brunswick came too late to influence the Newfoundland legis- 
lature, for the session had already closed on ist May without 
any clear-cut definition of policy. 

As a result of the irresolution of the Carter Government 
Newfoundland was not represented at the London conference. 
That conference assembled under the chairmanship of John A. 
Macdonald on 4th December, 1866, and did not conclude its 
labours until Christmas Eve. The resolutions adopted by the 
conference were based on the resolutions of the Quebec con- 
ference, but slight modifications were introduced to overcome 
objections which had been raised by some of the provinces. 
For example, an explicit pledge was given for the construction 
of the Maritime Railway — a ^sine qua non’ for Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick — and definite provision was made for an 
imperial guarantee of $3,000,000 in aid of it. Moreover, the 
federal subsidies to all the provinces were increased in amount. 

Having settled the terms of union, the delegates proceeded 
to confer with officials of the British government for the 
purpose of drafting the British North America Act. These 
latter sessions were held under the chairmanship of Lord 
Carnarvon, the Secretary of State tor the Colonies m Lord 
Derby’s new Government. Valuable assistance was rendered 
in the delicate task of draftsmanship by Lord Monck, whom 
the British government had invited to visit England for that 
special purpose.^ Considerable opposition was encountered 
from the anti-confederate party in the maritime provinces 
which had sent a delegation to London under Joseph Howe, 

^ Stli Marcli. p. 68. 

^ Pope, Memoirsy p. 330. 
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who with his supporters campaigned virulently against the 
proposed bill. But their efforts were completely unsuccessful 
and it became law on 28th March, 1867/ 

On 1st July Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick 
were formally united as the Dominion of Canada. At the 
suggestion of Ambrose Shea, Macdonald requested Lord 
Monck to invite Governor Musgrave to be present at the 
opening of the first parliament of the new Dominion which 
was scheduled for 6th November.^ In making this suggestion 
Shea hinted that the honour would be very gratifying to 
Musgrave, and declared that ^^his visit would no doubt enable 
him to assist us in what we have yet to do in this Colony to 
finish the arrangements for our admission”. While in Ottawa, 
Musgrave conferred with the Canadian government and he 
became convinced that Canada would accept any reasonable 
terms that Newfoundland might propose as a condition of 
entering the union. On his return to St. John’s he gave the 
legislature an assurance to that effect,® but the government 
failed to force the issue and in the legislative session of 1868 
the whole question of confederation was relegated to the 
background by the renewal of the controversy over the French 
Shore. (See Chapter IV.) 

BETTER TERMS 

At the opening of the session of 1869 Musgrave again 
urged upon the legislature the necessity of immediate action 
on confederation, declaring that the decision ^‘^can scarcely be 
longer deferred with advantage to the community with whose 
interests we are charged.^ The Government agreed and 
promised to draft terms of union for submission to the 
Canadian government, following which the whole question 
would be referred to the people of Newfoundland in the 
general election due to be held in the autumn.® Encouraged 

^ Tupper, Recollections of Sixty Years in Canada^ pp. 44-5. 

^ Shea to Macdonald, 14th May, 1867. Correspondence of Sir John A. 
Macdonald. 

^ 30th January, 1868. 7 . of H, of A,^ 1868, p. 14. 

^ 28th January. lbid»^ p. 20. 

® 17th February. Ibid.^ p. 26. 
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by this response, Musgrave wrote to Macdonald that the 
prospects of confederation were now very good.^ On 5th 
March the committee of the whole presented a report, 
embodying the terms which the Carter Government proposed 
to submit to Canada.^ 

The financial terms of the report were practically identical 
with those which the Quebec resolutions had offered to New- 
foundland with the exception that the Colony now demanded 
^175,000 per annum, instead of $150,000 per annum in 
return for the transfer to the general govermpent of the mines, 
minerals and ungranted and unoccupied Crown Lands. More- 
over, in addition to the reservation of the right to open, 
construct, and control roads and bridges, which had been 
recognized by the Quebec resolutions, the Newfoundland 
government now proposed to reserve to the people of the 
Colony their traditional privilege of cutting wood on the 
ungranted Crown Lands. 

The report also made other new demands on the Dominion. 
Fearful of discrimination by Canada against Newfoundland’s 
fishing industry, the Colonial government stipulated that 
“no tax should be imposed on the exports of the Colony, 
unless a similar tax be levied on the staple products of the 
other Provinces of the Dominion”. The report also requested 
that the general government grant a special subsidy for the 
encouragement and improvement of Newfoundland’s fisheries. 
A further resolution declared that the establishment of a 
militia service in Newfoundland would be unsuited to the 
circumstances of her sea-faring people, and proposed as an 
alternative to recruit an efficient naval reserve for the Colony’s 
defence. The same resolution, however, emphasized the 
necessity of retaining the Imperial garrison which was 
stationed at St. John’s. 

Both these military matters had already formed the subject 
of correspondence between Newfoundland and Canada. 
Eighteen months previously Macdonald had stated that it 
would be “impossible to make exceptional provision in favour 

^ Macdonald to Musgrave, quoting Musgrave to Macdonald, 23rd 
February^ 1868. Pope, Confederation Documents. 

2 J. of H. of A., 5th March, 1868. 
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of the people of Newfoundland”, as ^^all the inhabitants of 
the Dominion should be bound to share in the defence of their 
common country”, nevertheless Canada realised that “a strict 
military organization would not be suitable to the sea-faring 
character of the population of Newfoundland, and the services 
of that population would be put to much more valuable use 
by being organized as a marine or naval force”/ He had 
added that it would be improper to stipulate that no New- 
foundlanders could be called upon to render military service 
outside Newfoundland, as that would make it necessary to 
make similar provision for the militia of each province of the 
Dominion. Nevertheless, he had hinted that, in practice, it 
was improbable that service on the mainland would be 
demanded of Newfoundlanders as “it is believed, in case of 
war, the services of all the people of Newfoundland fit to 
bear arms would be required for local defence”. With regard 
to the matter of the retention of the Imperial garrison, he had 
warned that the Canadian government would be powerless to 
prevent its removal, but he had promised that in case of need 
Newfoundland would be able to call on the regular troops 
maintained in the Dominion. 

The report also laid down, as an essential condition of 
union, provision by the general government at all seasons of 
the year of steam communication between Newfoundland, 
Great Britain and Canada. The Dominion was also required 
by the report to maintain an efficient postal service to the 
Labrador. Here again, the report was on safe ground for 
the maintenance of all these services had been promised by 
Macdonald as far back as December 1867. The report stipu- 
lated in conclusion that the arrangements for confederation 
must not be completed “until an appeal had been made to 
the people at the next General Election”. 

The report was bitterly attacked in the legislature by the 
Opposition leaders, Hoggset, Glen, and Talbot. The chief 
arguments advanced by the anti-confederates were that the 
proposed terms involved an absolute surrender of the Colony’s 
hard-won independence, and that unlimited powers of taxation 

^ Macdonald to Musgrave, 27th. December, 1867. Pope, Corresfon'- 
dence of Sir John A, Macdonald^ p. 6 1 
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were being conceded to the Dominion without any assurance 
of adequate political representation. Proceeding from the 
general to the particular, the Opposition criticised several of 
the detailed provisions of the report. They alleged, for 
example, that the Government had failed to make any definite 
demand for financial assistance to the fishery. Accordingly, an 
Opposition amendment was introduced proposing to substi- 
tute for the report’s vague request for Dominion aid to the 
fishery, a demand that the Dominion government “guarantee 
that the consent of the Legislature of Newfoundland shall be 
regarded by them as an essential preliminary to any modifi- 
cation of the fishery rights and privileges of this Colony, and 
that an import duty of $i per quintal shall be levied on all 
foreign fish imported into Newfoundland or its dependencies, 
with the usual security respecting warehousing the same, in 
order to secure our fishermen from the importation of the 
bounty-protected fishermen of France”. This amendment 
vv^as defeated by seventeen votes to seven. 

The Opposition also expressed the fear that the Dominion 
would strangle Newfoundland’s staple industry by imposing 
an export tax on fish and oils. The Government replied that 
an export tax was an exploded economic fallacy, and that it 
was therefore extremely improbable that the Dominion would 
levy such a tax. The Opposition countered this argument by 
pointing out that article 41(2) of the London resolutions 
provided for the imposition of an export tax on New 
Brunswick timber. The Government retorted that the article 
referred to had been inserted at the express desire of the New 
Brunswick government, and that the tax in question was 
imposed not by the Dominion government but by the pro- 
vincial government of New Brunswick. Eventually, however, 
the Carter Government agreed to alter the resolution so that 
it read “no tax should be imposed on the exports of the 
Colony, unless a similar tax be levied on all the staple products 
of the other Provinces of the Dominion”. Still dissatisfied, 
the Opposition moved that no tax should be imposed on the 
Colony’s exports “in any circumstances whatever”. This 
amendment was also defeated by seventeen votes to seven. 
A further Opposition amendment proposed to add to the same 
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resolution the proviso that “no duties shall at any time after 
the Union of this Colony with the Dominion Government, be 
passed upon bread-stuffs, or upon any articles used in the 
prosecution of the fisheries, imported into this Colony”. The 
Government was unable to accept this amendment, as its 
hands had been tied in advance by Macdonald’s warning in 
December 1867, that “it would be difficult to grant Newfound- 
land an exceptional remission of duty on articles imported 
for the use of the fisheries”. Consequently, this amendment 
also was rejected^ on a strict party vote, but the Opposition 
had gained a useful electioneering point. 

The Opposition also criticized as entirely insufficient the 
amounts of the various subsidies requested from the Dominion 
and drew an unfavourable comparison between them and the 
improved terms which Howe’s persistence had secured for 
Nova Scotia. Moreover the Opposition held up to ridicule 
the Government’s reservation of the fishermen’s right to cut 
wood on ungranted lands, and emphasized that, if such an 
elementary and long-established right required specific and 
painstaking protection, then it was to be feared that con- 
federation would endanger the ordinary liberties of New- 
foundlanders. 

Finally, the Opposition challenged the procedure followed 
by the Government in drafting its terms and proposing to 
submit them to Canada for approval before laying them 
before the Newfoundland electorate. The Government 
answered that this was the logical method of approach, since 
it would be futile to submit the issue to the people as a 
question of abstract principle without having first agreed 
with Canada as to the concrete terms of confederation. The 
Government rejected an Opposition amendment which pro- 
posed to add to the clause “until an appeal has been made to 
the people at the next General Election”, the words “for 
their decision”. 

In defending the report as a whole, the Government 
pointed to the great material benefits which Newfoundland 
would derive from the reduction in taxation that would result 
from the direct assumption by the Dominion of various offices, 
departments and services. Carter and his colleagues also 
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emphasized the importance to the Colony of the saving that 
would be effected when the Dominion undertook the responsi- 
bility for Newfoundland’s public debt. They also stressed the 
superiority of the terms now proposed over those originally 
offered by the Quebec resolutions. In this connection the 
Government enlarged upon the new obligation to be imposed 
on the Dominion of providing Newfoundland with efficient 
steamship services, both oceanic and coastwise. They also 
took credit for their proposal to substitute for the militia 
service — the very suggestion of which had been intensely un- 
popular throughout the Island — a naval reserve force which 
would naturally appeal to the sea-loving Newfoundlander. 
The Government claimed, moreover, that it had provided an 
adequate safeguard against the imposition of an export tax on 
the Colony’s fishery products, and that its reservation of 
fishermen’s rights to cut wood, far from being an object of 
ridicule was a reasonable and far-sighted protection of the 
people’s interests, and an earnest that it would not acquiesce 
in the invasion by the Dominion of any of the other rights of 
Newfoundlanders. 

Finally, after a heated debate which lasted for more than 
a week, the Carter Government secured the adoption of the 
report by seventeen votes to seven.^ Before the session 
ended, however, the Opposition struck a shrewd tactical blow 
by the introduction of a Revenue Bill providing for a reduction 
of $8ofiOO in the estimates for the ensuing fiscal year. This 
measure was, of course, defeated by the Government, but it 
served its purpose by furnishing the anti-confederates with the 
strong election-plank that financial solvency could be main- 
tained without the sacrifice of political independence. 

Musgrave transmitted the Confederation Resolutions to 
Canada. Macdonald gave it as his opinion that there would 
be no difficulty in reaching an agreement on the proposed 
basis. He warned Musgrave, however, that “some formal 
modifications would be necessary, as some of the propositions 
cannot, with any propriety, be made the unalterable basis 
of a Treaty of Union”.^ Meanwhile, a Newfoundland dele- 

^ Vote on Report, 

2 Macdonald to Musgrave, 25t}i Ma^, 1869. MacionaU Fafm. 
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gation was appointed to discuss terms with the Canadian 
government in accordance with an arrangement previously 
made by Shea and Macdonald. The delegation consisted of: 
Hon. F. B. T. Carter, Attorney-General; Hon. N. Stabb; 
Hon. John Kent, Receiver-General; Hon. P. B. Tessier, Presi- 
dent of Chamber of Commerce. 

Macdonald’s optimism as to the successful outcome of 
the negotiations proved to have been justified. The delegates 
reached complete agreement with the Dominion government.^ 
Canada granted ^all the demands set forth in the Newfound- 
land Resolutions, except that for a subvention of 75,000 per 
annum in return for the transfer of the Crown Lands. This 
question was eventually settled by a compromise whereby the 
Dominion government was to pay $150,000 per annum in 
return for their transfer, but Newfoundland was given the 
option of reserving the Crown Lands before entering the union, 
in which case she would receive no payment on their account. 
Apart from this item, Newfoundland obtained all that she had 
asked for, and in some respects more. For example, the 
Dominion government promised explicitly that ^^no excep- 
tional tax shall be imposed on any of the exports of New- 
foundland”. As agreed at the Quebec conference of 1864, 
Newfoundland was to be represented in the Dominion senate 
by four members, and in the Dominion house of commons by 
eight, re-adjustment of representation in the latter to be 
governed by the provisions of the British North America Act. 
Furthermore, in a supplementary agreement attached to the 
agreement-in-chief, Canada promised to encourage the forma- 
tion of a naval reserve force in Newfoundland, and to modify 
the Dominion Militia Act so as to adapt it to Newfoundland’s 
needs. Finally, the Dominion pledged itself to use its influ- 
ence ‘^to the fullest extent to persuade the British Government 
to maintain an imperial garrison in St. John’s”. 

The Canadian parliament, which had prolonged its session 
for the purpose, lost no time in embodying the agreement in 
an Address to the Queen, praying for Newfoundland’s 

^ Minutes of a Conference between the Committee of the Canadian 
Privy Council and the Newfoundland Delegates. Ibii^ 
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admission into the Dominion under Section 146 of the British 
North America Act/ The Law Officers of the Crown in 
Great Britain approved the terms of the Address for inclusion 
in an Order-in-Council under the act. In conveying this 
information to the Newfoundland government, Granville 
expressed the hope that "^^othing will occur in Newfoundland 
to delay a measure from which I confidently anticipate 
advantages both to the Dominion of Canada and the Colony”. 

DEFEAT OF CONFEDERATION 

• 

Unfortunately for the Colonial Secretary’s hopes and for 
the cause of confederation, the Carter Government was decis- 
ively defeated in the general election of 1869. The election 
was fought exclusively on the confederation issue and its 
result sounded the death-knell of union. The overwhelming 
victory of the anti-confederate party was due, among other 
factors, to the superb electioneering ability of Charles Fox 
Bennett, a wealthy merchant and mining prospector. Origi- 
nally in favour of union, he had twice voted against anti- 
confederate amendments in the session of 1866. As popular 
opposition to confederation developed, his attitude, however, 
underwent a gradual change. As late as the spring of 1869, 
he still had not declared himself, and in the historic debate 
of that year he had carefully preserved a non-committal 
attitude. After the close of the session, however, he allied 
himself definitely with the anti-confederates, and was hailed 
by them almost as a heaven-sent leader. A much more 
capable political organizer than either Hoggset or Glen, he 
flung himself into the election campaign with great energy. 

His election manifesto was a curious compound of fact 
and fiction.^ In it, he marshalled all the logical arguments 
against confederation which had been employed by Glen and 
Hoggset in the great debate in the house. A born master of 

^ Address of Canadian House of Commons to the Queen, 1 0th June, 
1869; copy enclosed in Granville to Hill, presented to House of Assembly, 
4th April, 1870. 

^ See Prowse, D. W., History of Newfoundland from English^ Colonial 
and Foreign Records (London, 1895), 494 j^., for account of the elections. 
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the art of propaganda, he did not scruple to play on the 
fears and passions of the ignorant section of the electorate. 
He denounced confederation on the ground that it would 
compel Newfoundlanders to lay down their lives in defence 
of ^‘the desert sands of Canada”, although he must have 
known full well that the Dominion had given a virtual pledge 
to the Newfoundland government that Newfoundlanders 
would be exempted from military service on the mainland. 
He terrified the fishermen of the outports by asserting that 
the absolute powers of taxation conferred on the Dominion 
legislature would enable Canada to tax their boats and gear, 
and even to impose an export duty on their fish, although he 
knew that the Carter Government had fully provided against 
the possibility of any exceptional tax on Newfoundland’s 
exports. He frightened the St. John’s merchants, most of 
whom were already opposed to union, by conjuring up the 
grim spectre of Canada’s commercial competition. He even 
worked upon the ancient Irish hatred of the Union of i8oi by 
likening Newfoundland’s proposed confederation with Canada 
to that ill-starred partnership between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Bishop Mullock, the one man whose immense 
influence with all classes might have availed to counter this 
insidious appeal to sectarian bitterness, had died early in the 
year. His untimely death was a fatal blow to confederate 
hopes in the Roman Catholic constituencies, all of which 
returned anti-confederates in the 1869 elections. The new 
life which Bennett’s dynamic personality infused into the 
anti-confederate movement made it irresistible, and the 
general election resulted in the return of his party with a 
majority of seventeen to five. 

Musgrave, who had toiled so patiently for confederation, 
was spared the humiliation of being forced to announce the 
collapse of all his hopes. In September, through the influence 
of Macdonald, he was appointed Governor of British 
Columbia, where his efforts in favour of confederation met 
with greater success and were crowned by the entry of that 
province into the Dominion in 1871. 

Neither Macdonald, nor Colonel Hill, Musgrave’s successor 
as Governor of Newfoundland, was prepared to accept the 
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result of the 1869 election as a final verdict against confeder- 
ation. In his speech at the opening of the session of 187O5 
Hill quoted from Granville’s despatch in favour of union, and 
declared that ^‘the views of an enlightened British statesman, 
one of the highest authorities on Colonial affairs, needs no 
endorsement from me, but it is quite clear that the current of 
opinions and events has strongly set in towards Union, and I 
firmly trust that nothing will occur to check, turn, or divert 
Newfoundland from gliding onward, and that the advance 
already made may be continued until this ^Colony joins the 
Dominion, thus completing the Great End so anxiously desired 
by the Imperial Government”/ 

If Hill expected that this naive attempt to ride roughshod 
over the will of the people of Newfoundland would intimidate 
the triumphant anti-confederates, he was speedily disillusioned 
by the resentful reaction of the assembly. The house refused 
to prepare the Address in Reply until the Carter Government 
had been replaced by an anti-confederate administration with 
Bennett as Premier. The Governor immediately sent a 
message to the house complaining of the course taken by it in 
departing “from the usual and expected courtesy” by super- 
seding the motion for the appointment of a select committee 
to prepare the Address in Reply, “without any sufficient 
cause assigned”. He also protested against the “unconsti- 
tutional course” which the house had followed in “naming 
to him the members for whom he should send to form a new 
administration”.^ The house justified its action, on the first 
point, on the ground that it was necessary to ascertain “for 
your Excellency’s information” the relative strength of the 
parties in the assembly, and cited the precedent established 
in the session of 1855. The assembly, however, tacitly 
admitted its error, on the second point, by withdrawing from 
its resolution, “the name of the member for whom Tour 
Excellency was advised to send to form a new Administration”. 
This concession was, of course, a mere matter of form, as Hill 
had no option but to place the reins of government in 
Bennett’s hands. 

^ HilFs opening speech, 7 . of H* of 4 ., 1870, p. 9. 

^ 9th Februar7. Ibid.y pp. 14-17. 
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The new Prime Minister then carried the Address in 
Reply, one clause of which served as the obituary notice of 
confederation: ^^The subject of the Confederation of this 
Colony with the Dominion of Canada has been largely dis- 
cussed both within and outside this House for several years 
past, and the result has been a settled conviction in the minds 
of the people that such Union would not be conducive to 
their essential interests — a conclusion which had manifested 
itself at the recent General Election by the return of an 
overwhelming majority of representatives in opposition to 
that measure. Firm in their adhesion to the fortunes of the 
Mother Country, the people of Newfoundland shrink from 
the idea of linking their destinies with a Dominion in the 
future of which they can at present see nothing to inspire 
hope, but much to create apprehension”.^ The Imperial 
government was not reconciled to Newfoundland’s rejection 
of confederation, but it had perforce to acquiesce in the 
verdict of the people and of the legislature. The Imperial 
garrison was withdrawn from St. John’s in April according 
to policy previously announced. 

The Governor’s reply to the legislature’s Address affords 
convincing proof that the Speech from the Throne with which 
he opened the session represented his own convictions, and 
was not merely the wishful thinking of a defeated ministry 
tottering on the verge of enforced resignation. In his reply, 
Hill declared *^^1 am unable to endorse your opinion that 
it is a settled conviction in the minds of the people here 
that Union with Canada would not be conducive to their 
essential interests. I frankly admit that the late votes have 
proved adverse to Union, but I believe, when the proposal 
is more calmly and maturely considered, and better under- 
stood by the people, that they will be satisfied that this wise 
measure of Imperial Policy is intended for their welfare, 
and accept Confederation as tending politically and socially 
to the prosperity of this Island”,^ 

Indeed, Hill’s zeal to effect confederation by any means 
had become such an obsession that he even proposed to the 

^ I7tli Februarj. Ibid,, p. 22. 

^ I9tli February. Ibid,, p. 28. 
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Canadian government that Newfoundland should be forcibly 
incorporated in the Dominion by an act of the Imperial 
parliament. Fortunately, Macdonald was too shrewd a poli- 
tician and too true a champion of the rights of responsible 
government to listen to this proposal. In a letter to the 
Governor-General of Canada, Macdonald declared “it would 
never do to adopt Colonel Hill’s suggestion, . . . There can 
be no doubt of the power to do so, but the exercise of it would 
seem to me very inadvisable. We have had an infinity of 
trouble in Nova Scotia, although both the Government and 
the Legislature agreed to the Union, because the question 
was not submitted to the electors. We have, at a large cost, 
settled that difficulty. The case would be much worse in 
Newfoundland, where there was a dissolution and an appeal 
to the people, for the express purpose of getting their delib- 
erate opinion for or against the Union. They have decided, 
for the present, against it, and I think we should accept their 
decision”.^ 

Macdonald, although somewhat disappointed at Carter’s 
failure to round off confederation on the east, was nevertheless 
confident that, if left to themselves, the people of New- 
foundland would re-consider their decision and seek admission 
in the near future. “The acquisition of the Island itself” he 
wrote “is of no importance to Canada, and the terms offered 
by us and acceded to by the Government of the Island were 
so liberal, that in a pecuniary point of view, we made a bad 
bargain. We can wait, therefore, with all patience for the 
inevitable re-action that must take place in a year or two”. 

Baffled in his policy of coercion. Hill was forced to bow 
to the inevitable. Nevertheless, in the speech with which he 
closed the session of 1870, he could not resist the temptation 
to thrust his unwelcome opinions on the legislature — “to those 
who desire time for further reflection, I would say that, while 
I believe there never does arrive a time in the history of any 
great measure, in which it may not be said that its further 
consideration would be beneficial, it is most desirable to study 
the present wants of the community, and, if the opportunity 

^ Macdonald to Governor-General of Canada, 8tlx December, 1869. 
Cited in Pope, Memoirs^ Ch.- XXII, pp. 505-6. 
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presents itself, to seize the proffered hand, and not to grasp 
at some ideal perfection”/ 

Newfoundland’s rejection of Confederation cannot, how- 
ever, be entirely explained by the printed record. The under- 
lying reasons for the popular decision were deeper than mere 
dissatisfaction with proffered terms and wider than the 
influence of personalities such as Bennett. These reasons 
must be inferred from the record and from the difference 
between conditions in Newfoundland and those in other 
colonies. At bottom the conditions which predisposed the 
colonies of the mainland towards union were lacking in 
Newfoundland. The chief customers for Newfoundland’s 
staples were overseas in Europe not in North America; there 
was little trade with Canada, and that, except for fish for 
re-export by Nova Scotia, consisted almost entirely of imports. 
Nor was there much prospect that federation would improve 
this situation. Indeed competition from Canadian or maritime 
mercantile interests threatened the increasing commercial 
hegemony of St. John’s merchants. As pointed out in the 
introduction, Newfoundland was not in a necessitous financial 
condition, thus the financial arrangements, which were more 
generous than those provided for other colonies, had little 
appeal, either among the populace or among business interests. 
While improved communications with the mainland were 
desirable, they offered no promise that Newfoundland would 
share in the exploitation of half a continent, as did the 
expansion of railway communications for the mainland 
colonies. 

The argument of defence, which won popular support in 
some mainland areas, especially following the Fenian raids, 
proved a boomerang in Newfoundland. Bennett’s cry that 
federation might cause Newfoundlanders to die ‘^on the desert 
sands of Canada” undoubtedly struck an emotional response. 
To Newfoundlanders the United States was not a potential 
enemy, and they had no wish to participate in foreign quarrels. 
The demand for exemption from militia service and for the 
development, instead, of a naval service in Newfoundland, 

^ Governor’s closing Speech, 1870. /. of H, of A,, 1870, pp. 167-8. 
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indicate that the supporters of federation recognised the 
popular feeling in the matter of defence. To Newfoundland, 
the only potential enemy at the time was France. While 
the Foreign Office was not always effective in settling to 
Newfoundland’s satisfaction the issues arising on the French 
Shore, there was no ground for believing federation would 
improve the situation. The treaties, after all, were imperial 
treaties and would still remain the responsibility of the 
Foreign Office. Only the Foreign Office, supported in the 
background by the Royal Navy, could protect Newfound- 
land’s vital interest in the fisheries and in securing complete 
jurisdiction over its own territory against the aggressive 
French fishing and naval interests. It was not perhaps unim- 
portant that the question of the French Shore had flared up 
again while federation was before the public. Subconsciously 
Newfoundlanders turned again to London rather than to the 
new and untried Dominion government for support. 



XII 

CONFEDERATION RE-OPENED— 1886-1895 

M acdonald never despaired of Newfoundland’s 
ultimate acceptance of confederation, and the impend- 
ing resumption of Anglo-American fishery negotiations 
in the late eighties led him to revive the project as the most 
eifective means of forming a solid British North American 
front on the question of fishery relations with the United 
States. Moreover, Newfoundland’s financial position was 
becoming highly unsatisfactory. Railway construction, which 
had begun in 1881, and the new drydock at St. John’s were 
proving a serious financial burden and were straining credit. 
The fisheries industry was experiencing heavy weather, due 
in part to the competition in the Mediterranean from the 
subsidized French industry, and a serious unemployment 
problem had developed, requiring considerable expenditure in 
direct relief. Conditions within Newfoundland thus appeared 
to favour renewal of discussions on confederation. 

Macdonald was kept informed of the political situation in 
the Island by A. B. Morine, an astute young lawyer from 
Nova Scotia, who had migrated to Newfoundland and whose 
journalistic skill and legal knowledge soon secured for him 
a prominent place in the public life of his adopted country. 
An ardent advocate of confederation and an acute political 
observer, Morine corresponded regularly with Macdonald, 
and in 1886 informed him that it might be possible to arrange 
for the despatch of a Newfoundland delegation to Canada in 
the following summer for a discussion of the terms of union. 
Morine believed that the time was ripe and that Newfound- 
land’s financial difficulties would sooner or later compel her 
to plead for admission to the Dominion, and he was con- 
vinced that confederation could be hastened by the judicious 
exertion of Canadian influence in London. 

444 
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In his analysis of the Island’s political situation he de- 
scribed the Prime Minister, Robert Thorburn, as being very 
much under the influence of Sir Ambrose Shea. The latter 
was at present in London where, according to Morine, he was 
ostensibly engaged in an attempt to secure the Royal Assent 
to the Bait Bill, but actually working to procure an imperial 
appointment for himself and a knighthood for Thorburn. 
Morine, therefore, advised Macdonald to persuade the British 
Government “to say to Shea very plainly, Tf you want an 
appointment and Thorburn knighted you must bring New- 
foundland into Confederation first, and then you and he shall 
have what you seek’. For such a price, they would do what 
you desire, and the opportunity should not be lost”.^ As an 
additional precaution, Morine suggested that Canada should 
persuade the Secretary of State for the Colonies to hint to 
Governor des Voeux — ^whom Morine unjustly portrayed as 
eager to curry favour with the Imperial government — that 
“the Union of this Colony and the Dominion would be an 
acceptable event in Jubilee "iear”.^ Once the government was 
won over, Morine was sure that there would be little to fear 
from the Opposition, since Whiteway, whom he described as 
“by all odds, the most popular man in Newfoundland”, had 
become reconciled to the necessity for confederation and had 
informed him (Morine) in a confidential letter that he would 
work for it.^ 

Nevertheless Morine counselled caution, advising Mac- 
donald that it would be wiser to postpone any advances to 
Newfoundland until the assembly had digested the public 
accounts for 1886, an unpalatable dish which would stimulate 
their appetite for the flesh-pots of Canada. In July 1887, 
however, Morine wrote to Tupper, then Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London, that prompt diplomatic overtures from 
Canada would be advisable, as Shea had returned from 
Washington with “the consent of the British and American 
Governments to the negotiation of a direct treaty between 

^ Morine to Macdonald, i8th November, 1886. Macdonald, PaferS:, 
Miscdlafteous^ 1-2, 1886-7, PP* 3 5^-3 55* 

^ Ibid. 

" Ibid. 
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the United States and Newfoundland on the basis of reci- 
procity in fish and the admission of our copper ore by the 
United States’’/ This information, like much more collected 
by Morine, was not entirely accurate, as Tupper discovered 
when he enquired of Sir Robert Herbert who assured him 
that ^^Newfoundland would not be allowed to do anything 
with the United States until it had been submitted to this 
Government”, and who promised to let Tupper see ‘‘any 
proposal from Newfoundland on that subject before action 
was taken”/ 

Nevertheless the possibility that Newfoundland might 
continue her fishery negotiations with the United States 
caused Tupper to ask Macdonald whether he (Tupper) 
should act on Morine’s suggestion and visit St. John’s on his 
way back to Canada “to talk over the matter of confederation 
with the Newfoundland Government.® Macdonald approved 
of the proposal and Tupper arrived in Newfoundland in 
October. While in St. John’s Tupper was the guest of 
Ambrose Shea, and through the latter’s good offices he 
obtained interviews with the leading members of the Oppo- 
sition.^ Having won them over to his views, Tupper proceeded 
to sound the Thorburn Ministry on the subject and submitted 
to them the terms on which he was prepared to recommend to 
the Canadian government that Newfoundland be invited to 
enter the Dominion.® 

No definite agreement was reached during Tupper’s visit, 
but his preliminary negotiations had been so promising that 
on March 6th, 1888, the Canadian government proposed a 
conference at Ottawa. The Canadian invitation requested 
the Newfoundland government to send a non-party delegation 
“with power to negotiate” and urged that it leave St. John’s 
by 15th March, as the session of the Dominion parliament 
had already begun and was expected to be of only brief 

^ Morine to Tupper, 20tli Julj, 1887. pp. 356-8. 

^ Tupper to Macdonald, I7tli August, 1888. Tuffer Pafers, No. 352. 

^ Tupper, Recollections of Sixty YearSj p. 312. 

^ Saunders, Tuffer^ vol. II, p. 92. 

® Tupper, Recollections^ p. 312. 
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duration/ The Newfoundland government replied that it 
was impossible to arrange for a delegation to leave at such 
short notice. But the Opposition refused to let the matter 
drop, and on 9th April Bond and Morine pressed the Govern- 
ment to send delegates by 15th April, so that any terms which 
might be agreed upon at the conference could be officially 
published before the departure of the fishermen for the 
Labrador season. The debate in the house lasted until after 
midnight, but in the end the Thorburn Government carried 
by twenty votes to nine a resolution which left the time of 
the delegation’s departure to the Government’s discretion.^ 
As events proved, this resolution amounted to an indefinite 
postponement of the conference. Tupper, now back in 
London, attributed the collapse of the negotiations to White- 
way’s “change of base”.^ The probability is, however, that 
in view of the general election which fell due in the following 
year neither the Government nor the Opposition was willing 
to take the risk of championing a cause which the electorate 
had so decisively rejected in 1869. 

Meanwhile, the United States Senate threw out the 
Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty and the Whiteway Ministry 
which was returned to power in 1889 embarked on its policy 
of negotiating a separate fisheries treaty with the United 
States. The Bond-Blaine Convention which resulted caused 
friction between Newfoundland and Canada. Thus the all- 
too-brief period of Newfoundland-Canadian cooperation 
passed to be succeeded by years of bitter controversy in 
which a renewal of the confederation negotiations was out of 
the question. 

When the Halifax conference assembled in November 1892 
to attempt a settlement of the disputes between the two 
countries, Bowell took advantage of the opportunity to intro- 
duce the subject of confederation.^ Its consideration was 

^ Governor-General of Canada to Governor of Newfoundland, received 
6tli March, 1888. 

^ J, of H, of 4 ., 9th-ioth April, 1888, pp. 107-8. 

^ Tupper to Macdonald, 31st October, 1888, Tuff&r Pafers. 

^ /. of H. of 4 ., iSps, app., pp. 314-16. 
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Strongly urged by Thompson who expressed the belief that 
it might prove to be the “solution of all pending difficulties”.^ 
Whiteway pointed out that the question of confederation did 
not come within the conference’s terms of reference, but he 
offered to discuss the matter as the Canadians had raised it.^ 
Chapleau then stated that in his opinion confederation was 
“of paramount importance”. He considered, however, that 
the problem of the French Shore raised grave difficulties, and 
he enquired of the Newfoundland delegates whether the 
British government had “lately shown any disposition to 
settle” the matter.^ Whiteway replied that he thought that 
the Imperial government had “every disposition” to settle the 
controversy, “but not the French Government”.^ 

Chapleau’s question may well have been prompted by 
the suggestion which had been made in the previous year by 
Sir James Winter to Tupper that Newfoundland grant the 
French the privilege of bait-purchase in return for the sur- 
render by France of treaty rights on the French Shore.® 
This arrangement would make it unnecessary for Great 
Britain to buy out the French rights, and the British govern- 
ment might therefore be induced to pay to Newfoundland as 
a subsidy the sum which Britain might otherwise be forced 
to pay to France as an indemnity. Winter emphasized that, 
if the arrangement were adopted, the subsidy should be paid 
to Newfoundland through the Canadian government and 
should be granted only on condition that Newfoundland enter 
the union. By this method Winter hoped that the French 
Shore question might be settled, and in such a way as to 
promote confederation. Tupper, always a sincere champion 
of confederation, had passed on Wnter’s suggestion to Mac- 
donald who had cautiously decided that it would be unwise 
for Canada to “mix herself up in the French-Newfoundland 
difficulty”.® Tupper, however, had not forgotten Wnter’s 
proposal; on the eve of the Halifax conference he threw it out 

1 Ibii., p. 317. 

^ Ibid., p. 316 . 

® Ibii., pp. 317-18. 

^ Ibii.^ p. 318. 

® Sir J. Winter to Tupper, 3rd Feb., -891. Tufper Letters, 480A. 

® Macdonald to Tupper, 28tli March, 1891. Ibid,, 480B. 
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for his son’s consideration,^ and it may have been communi- 
cated by the younger Tupper to Chapleau. 

However that may be, Chapleau received little information 
from Whiteway’s non-committal reply to his enquiry on the 
subject. Further examination of the question of confederation 
was abandoned for that session of the conference in view of 
Harvey’s protest that it was a matter for future discussion, 
^^while the Conference was concerned with present issues”.^ 
Two days later, on 14th November, Bowell reverted to the 
topic of confederation, but Harvey, obviouslj suspecting that 
Bowell was using it as a “red herring”, opposed any consider- 
ation of it “until a definite answer had been given by the 
Canadian delegates with reference to the proposals now before 
the Conference”.^ Bond agreed with Harvey, but admitted 
that he “did not object to considering Union as a Canadian 
proposal for the solution of the difficulty”.^ Bowell, realizing 
that the Newfoundland delegates were in no mood for further 
discussion of the subject, abandoned the topic.® It is prob- 
able that he had raised it simply as a “ballon d’essai” and, 
perceiving that the wind from Newfoundland was un- 
favourable, wisely allowed it to drop. 

THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE, 1 895 

Two years after the failure of the Halifax conference, 
Newfoundland, which had not fully recovered from the eflPects 
of the St. John’s Fire of 1892, was almost completely engulfed 
by a disastrous financial crisis precipitated by the bank crash 
of December 1894. This crisis was all the more serious 
because one of the banks involved — the Union Bank — ^was 
acting as the financial agent of the Newfoundland govern- 
ment. Indeed, arrangements had been made with the bank 
to provide the half-yearly interest (about ^225,000) on the 
public debt, which was payable in London on ist January, 
1895. Consequently the bank crash gravely impaired the 
public credit. 

^ Tupper to his son Charles, 7th Oct., 1892. 522. 

^ /. oj H. of A., 1893, app., p. 317. 

2 Ibid.y p. 335. 

^ Ibid,, p. 335. 

® Ibid,, pp. 336-7. 
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The Newfoundland government found itself confronted 
by the impossibility of meeting the January interest payment 
unaided. The Prime Minister, A. F. Goodridge, appealed to 
Great Britain for financial assistance and pointed out to the 
Imperial authorities the need for the appointment of a royal 
commission to enquire into the Colony’s political and commer- 
cial position. Before the conclusion of these negotiations 
Goodridge resigned and was succeeded by Greene. The new 
Prime Minister, while repeating his predecessor’s appeal for 
financial assistance, was careful to ask London for assurances 
as to the scope of the royal commission and for information 
as to the terms on which the British government was prepared 
to furnish the necessary financial assistance. In particular, he 
pressed the British government to define the extent of the 
commission’s powers. The British government replied that, 
if asked to do so, it would appoint a royal commission, but 
declared that it (the British government) could not bind 
itself in advance as to what action it would take when the 
commission’s report was in its hands. Meanwhile, the British 
government made a small grant to relieve the immediate 
distress in the Island and sent out Sir Herbert Murray as a 
Special Commissioner to administer the relief fund.^ A loan, 
however, was refused unless the Newfoundland government 
would consent to the appointment by the British government 
of a royal commission of enquiry, with power to make political 
as well as financial recommendations.^ At this stage of the 
negotiations the Greene Government resigned after a brief 
tenure of power, and was replaced by the Whiteway Ministry 
which had been forced out of office on a technicality in the 
spring of 1894. 

Whiteway now proposed that instead of advancing a loan 
the Imperial government should simply guarantee the interest 
on a new loan to be raised by the Newfoundland government 
itself. The British government, however, reiterated that the 
acceptance by the Colony of an unrestricted commission of 
enquiry was an indispensable pre-requisite of the grant of 
financial aid in any form. Whiteway, fearing that the 

^ U. K. tarl. Pafers. H. C. 104 of 1895, No. i. 

^ Ibid., No. 13. 
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commission would report in favour of the abolition of respon- 
sible government and of a reversion to colonial status, declined 
to accept this condition/ 

Having exhausted every other possible resource, the 
Whiteway Government reluctantly turned to confederation as 
a last expedient. On 19th February Governor O’Brien wrote 
to the Governor-General of Canada, proposing the resumption 
of confederation negotiations. Lord Aberdeen, on behalf of 
the Canadian government, welcomed the proposal and sug- 
gested Ottawa as the most convenient place of meeting.^ 
The departure of the Newfoundland delegates was delayed 
by the illness of Whiteway and Bond but they finally left 
for Canada on 26th March. The conference opened at Ottawa 
on 4th April and continued until i6th April.^ The New- 
foundland delegates were Bond, E. P. Morris, George Emerson 
and Mr. (now Sir William) Horwood, until recently Chief 
Justice. Canada was represented by Sir MacKenzie Bowell, 
Sir Adolphe Caron, George Foster and John Haggart. 

The Newfoundland delegation submitted proposals very 
similar to those discussed unofficially with Tupper in 1888. 
The main problems were financial and it was on these that 
the conference ultimately foundered. An attempt was made 
by the delegation to apply the traditional formula of Canada’s 
federal system with respect to debts and subsidies but the 
Colony’s necessitous condition compelled important qualifi- 
cations or exceptions. 

With respect to debt, it was proposed that Canada should 
take over Newfoundland’s debt to the extent of 3 so per caput, 
approximately the per caput debt of the Dominion at the 
time, and that Canada should pay interest at 5 per cent, 
on the amount by which Newfoundland’s debt was less than 
the allowed total of ^50 per caput, as had been done in the 
case of each province whose debt was less than its debt 
allowance. Differences, however, arose over the nature of 
the Colony’s debt. Existing funded and floating debt 
amounted to 1,247,534, and contractual obligations with 

^ Ibii.y Nos. 16 and 21-23. P* 126. 

^ Aberdeen to O’Brien, ist Mar., 1895. Ibid,y app., pp. 369-70. 

^ Report of Ottawa Conference, Ibid.y pp. 373-422. 
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respect to the railway (grants for construction and capitalized 
subsidies for operation) amounted to $4,582,300, or a gross 
total of actual debts and commitments of $15,829,834.^ The 
Newfoundland delegation contended, however, that the rail- 
way represented an asset, and that the costs of railway con- 
struction ($9,553,000) should be deducted from the gross 
debt, a proposal which if followed would leave Newfoundland 
with a net debt of only $6,276,534, or $4,073,466 less than the 
debt allowance of $50 per caput. On this last amount, it was 
contended, Newfoundland should be paid 5 per cent, interest 
yearly. 

In the matter of subsidies, the Newfoundland delegation 
followed the precedent of the Quebec conference of 1864 in 
proposing to vest Crown Lands in the Dominion in return for 
special subsidies. The sum proposed was $150,000 annually 
for the Crown Lands in Newfoundland proper, and $100,000 

^ The calculations of the Newfoundland delegates, summarized, were 
as follows: 

Debt 

Funded Debt $ 9? 116,534 

Under Loans Act 58 Viet, c.2 1,456,000 

Floating Debt 675,000 

Total Actual $11,247,534 $11,247,534 

Railway Obligations 

To complete main line to Port-aux-Basques $3,620,000 
Brigus Branch 312,000 

Annual operating subsidy of $45,000 for 

22 years capitalized at 4 per cent. 650,000 

Total Railway obligations $4,582,300 4,582,300 

Total Debt and Railway Obligations $15,829,834 

Deduct: Cost Northern & Western $4,446,000 

Placentia Ry. 525,000 

Brigus Branch Completion 312,000 

Western Ry. 3,620,000 

Capitalized Operating subsidy 650,000 


$ 9 ^ 553^000 9 . 553^000 

ISlet Debt $ 6,276,534 

Debt Allowance, Population 207,000 at $50 per head 10,350,000 

Excess Debt Allowance over Net Debt $ 4,073,466 

Interest at 5 per cent, payable Newfoundland by Canada 203,676 
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more for the Crown Lands in Labrador, one item which had 
been overlooked in previous negotiations. In addition they 
requested the subsidies normally paid to the provinces of 
eighty cents per head of the population, and a ‘^lump sum” 
subsidy for the upkeep of government and legislation. The 
latter item, which had varied from province to province 
largely in accordance with estimated need, the Newfoundland 
delegation set at $50,000. 

The non-financial terms of Newfoundland’s proposals 
covered a variety of matters. Among them, the Dominion 
was to maintain the following steamship services: {a) efficient 
mail and passenger accommodation weekly between Canada 
and Newfoundland, and upon completion of the railway to 
Port-aux-Basques, to provide a first-class steamer to connect 
that port with the nearest railway terminal port on the main- 
land; {b) east and west postal service equal in efficiency to the 
existing steamship service; {c) direct steamship communi- 
cation between St. John’s and Liverpool; {d) postal service 
by steamship upon Newfoundland’s large bays, namely. Green 
Bay, Bonavista Bay, Trinity Bay, and Placentia Bay. 

It was also requested that a fair share of the public 
expenditure of the Dominion should go for the development 
of Newfoundland fisheries, and that the Newfoundland 
Fishery Commission should be the medium of that expendi- 
ture. A specific request was also made for a bounty of 
$150,000 annually for Newfoundland fishermen ‘^to offset in 
part the great loss to the Colony from foregoing the Bond- 
Blaine Convention”, which, it will be recalled, Canada had 
successfully opposed. Moreover, Newfoundland fishermen 
were to be exempted from the payment of any license fees 
either for fishing or for the use of cod-traps. Newfoundland 
also asked that compensation be paid for a limited period by 
the Dominion to those industries in Newfoundland which 
would be adversely affected by confederation. It was also 
proposed that the Dominion should maintain a naval training 
ship in Newfoundland for the establishment of a naval brigade. 
Finally, precious metals discovered in crown lands handed 
over to the Dominion were to be reserved to Newfoundland. 
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In counter proposals Canada objected to several items, 
largely for financial reasons. The proposals of the Newfound- 
land delegation as to the services to be taken over or subsi- 
dized by the Dominion were estimated to cost the Dominion 
$862,858 annually, whereas the Dominion delegates set 
$600,000 as an outside limit that they were prepared to spend. 
Canada, therefore, made no promise to pay the requested 
subsidy of $150,000 per annum in bounties to Newfoundland 
fishermen, but guaranteed that the fishermen of Newfound- 
land would participate equally with those of Canada in any 
bounties granted at any time by the Dominion government. 
An annual Dominion grant of $40,000 was, however, offered 
towards the maintenance of the Newfoundland constabulary, 
until such time as the Dominion parliament considered it 
necessary to introduce a more general militia system in 
Newfoundland. This constabulary was to be at the disposal 
of the Dominion government for service anywhere in Canada 
“in cases of general and serious emergency”. Canada also 
offered to purchase at a fair valuation the S.S. “Fiona”, then 
being used by the Newfoundland government in its fishery 
service. No commitments were made to exempt Newfound- 
land fishermen from payment of license-fees, nor to compen- 
sate the industries of Newfoundland from the economic 
effects of confederation, but there is no reason to suppose that 
these questions would have proved insuperable obstacles to 
union. Nor did the problem of representation in the federal 
parliament present any great difficulty, both sides agreeing 
that Newfoundland should be represented by four senators 
and ten members of the house of commons. 

It was on the purely financial terms that the negotiations 
broke down. The real stumbling-blocks were debts and 
subsidies; Canada refused to assume the aggregate debt and 
obligations of $15,829,834, but offered to assume the debt 
to the extent of $10,350,000 (approximately $50 per caput), 
and in addition, to pay to Newfoundland interest at 5 per cent, 
on $2,000,000. In tabular form the Canadian offer stood as 
follows: 
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Allowance for legislation $ 50,000. 

Subsidy of 8ofS per head of population up 
to 400,000 (subsequent adjustments to be 
made after each decennial census) which 
at the population of 207,000 amounted to 165,000. 

Allowance for Crown Lands 150,000. 

Interest at 5 per cent, on $2,000,000 excess 
debt 100,000. 

Total $465,000. 


Confronted with this offer, the Newfoundland delegates 
reduced their budget estimates for ‘‘provincial” services from 
the original total of $738,594 to $650,000 in addition to the 
cost of servicing the residuary debt. Not unnaturally, the 
Newfoundland delegates contended that the two-fold obli- 
gation of meeting the deficit on ordinary provincial expendi- 
ture and of shouldering the burden of the residuary debt was 
a task far beyond the Colony’s powers. Canada was not pre- 
pared to improve its offer, and consequently the conference 
was abandoned on i6th April. 

The only remaining hope of agreement lay in an appeal 
to Great Britain to bridge the gap between Newfoundland’s 
needs and Canada’s offer. Accordingly, on the last day of 
the conference the Canadian government pressed the British 
government to take the necessary action, urging that, if this 
were done, the Newfoundland government would sanction the 
union and that, since the government had a three-to-two 
majority in the assembly and since Morine, the Leader of the 
Opposition, was himself a strong advocate of confederation, 
the consent of the Newfoundland legislature would be 
assured.^ 

The Canadian request was accompanied by a memoran- 
dum from MacKenzie Bowell, setting forth the reasons which 
prevented Canada from oflFering better terms. This explained 
that in taking over $10,350,000 of Newfoundland’s debt, the 
Dominion would be assuming a per caput debt of $50, which 

^ Aberdeen to Ripon, i6th Apr., 1895. J. of H. of A., i8g4-^, app., 
p. 423. 
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was the largest obligation it had assumed on behalf of any 
province, namely Prince Edward Island, and that, “to exceed 
this amount would open up at once the question of terms to 
each member of the Confederation”. The memorandum also 
pointed out that the total annual subsidy of $465,000 offered 
to Newfoundland was greater than that granted to any 
province except New Brunswick, which had received only 
$18,000 more, although its population was almost half as 
large again as that of Newfoundland. The memorandum 
claimed, therefore, that “to grant the larger allowance asked 
by Newfoundland would be impossible, as it would be so 
much larger and out of all proportion to the subsidy granted 
to the other provinces, that it would either be rejected by the 
Canadian Parliament, or open up for discussion the question 
of allowance, and lead to an increase to the other provinces 
of the confederation, which the revenue of the Dominion 
would not justify.” Even as it was, and after allowing for 
$800,000 on account of estimated receipts from the Newfound- 
land Customs and Excise, Canada, in paying the annual 
subsidy, the interest on $10,350,000 of debt, and the cost of 
Newfoundland’s general services, would incur a financial loss 
of $650,000 per annum. The memorandum concluded by 
stating that all that was required of the British government 
was to provide £1,000,000 to extinguish the residuary debt, 
as Newfoundland could just manage, by the exercise of rigid 
economy and by the imposition of higher taxation, to finance 
its ordinary provincial expenditure on the allowance of 
$465,000, provided that it did not have to meet any debt 
service. 

On 4th May Canada repeated its request to Great Britain, 
stating that the Newfoundland government was pressing for 
a reply with which to meet the colonial legislature, and adding 
that the Canadian government had definitely ascertained 
from Whiteway that the grant of £1,000,000 would be suf- 
ficient to ensure the accomplishment of confederation.^ 

In reply to the first Canadian despatch, the British 
government stated that in its opinion Canada was proposing 

^ Aberdeen to Ripon, 4th May, 1895. Ibid., p. 428. 
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give a much smaller allowance to Newfoundland than was 
given to the other provinces’’.^ It cited the case of Prince 
Edward Island, with a population of 94,000 at the date of 
its admission, when the Dominion had assumed its annual 
debt charges of ^250, 000 equal to $2.72 per head, while the 
Dominion now proposed to allow Newfoundland only ^1.89 
per head. The British government also pointed out that the 
Newfoundland Railway on completion would presumably 
become the property of the Dominion, and that therefore 
^ht does not appear unreasonable that Canada should take 
over the whole debt”. Canada was also reminded that it 
would gain commercially from the incorporation of New- 
foundland, and that a large part of that gain would be at 
Great Britain’s expense. 

The Canadian government telegraphed its reply that the 
Dominion subsidy to Prince Edward Island was smaller per 
caput than that which Canada had offered to Newfoundland; 
and that the per caput debt assumed on behalf of Prince 
Edward Island was equal to that which Canada was willing 
to assume for Newfoundland, and 50 per cent, less than the 
debt which Newfoundland was asking Canada to assume.^ 
Moreover, the Bowell Government claimed that the com- 
mercial gain which Canada anticipated as a result of union 
with Newfoundland was much less than that which the 
Colonial Office had estimated. Finally, Canada informed 
Great Britain that Whiteway had telegraphed Ottawa that 
further delay on the part of the Imperial government would 
be fatal to confederation, as he had to make his statement to 
the legislature on the following day. 

To this last appeal the British government replied that 
it would be impossible for it to approach the Imperial parlia- 
ment with a request for £1,000,000 to cover Newfoundland’s 
debt.^ It reminded Canada that it had always refused to 
grant financial assistance to Newfoundland, except on con- 
dition that a royal commission of enquiry be appointed. It 

^ Ripon to Aberdeen, 4tli May, 1895. Ibid, 

^ Aberdeen to Ripon, 8tJi May, 1895. Ibid,^ pp. 429-30. 

® Ripon to Aberdeen, 9tli May, 1895. Enclosure in Melville to 
Wbiteway 22nd May, 1895. Ibid,^ p. 432. 
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added that it was prepared to issue such a commission at once, 
if asked to do so by Newfoundland. 

Two days later, on iith May, Bowell informed Whiteway 
that the British government’s reply had been forwarded by 
the Governor-General to Governor O’Brien.^ Bowell added 
that ^'if Newfoundland adopts Lord Ripon’s proposal [i.e. for 
a royal commission] the terms may be modified by aid from 
the Home Government”. Otherwise, Canada could supple- 
ment the terms already offered only by a subsidy of $Sfioo 
per mile to aid in the construction of the Newfoundland 
Railway from Exploits River to Port-aux-Basques, and by an 
addition of $35,000 to the annual allowance for provincial 
administration. 

The negotiations were indeed a commentary on British 
and Canadian statesmanship of the day. The terms requested 
by Newfoundland, if out of line in some respects with those 
granted other piwinces, were not unreasonable in view of 
the necessitous condition of the Colony’s finances. Moreover, 
the formula of debt allowances and subsidies embodied in 
the British North America Act had in fact been applied with 
great elasticity, especially in the case of the provinces which 
had entered since 1867, namely British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island and Manitoba. In Bowell’s behalf it should 
be noted that his hold on parliament was becoming precarious, 
that the Dominion treasury had just managed to scrape 
through many lean years, and that the hungry provinces 
were continually pressing for increased subsidies. Yet BowelFs 
Government cannot escape the charge, not only of political 
ineptitude in dealing with the Newfoundland issue, but of 
singular lack of vision as well. The refusal of the Imperial 
government of aid without first a royal commission of enquiry 
was equally unimaginative and inept. The vision of the 
i86o’s of Canada as a great North American nation under the 
Crown seemed indeed to have faded on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The collapse of the Ottawa negotiations made it impera- 
tive for Newfoundland to raise a loan of $2,500,000 on her 
own credit in order to meet the interest payments due on 

^ Bowell to WJiitewa7, nth Maj, 1895. IM.y p. 422. 
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1st July, 1895. Bond, the Colonial Secretary, volunteered to 
apply in person to the financial houses of Canada and the 
United States, but he failed to induce them to advance the 
required sum. Meanwhile the Island’s credit had been so 
disastrously undermined by the failure of the confederation 
negotiations, that a run developed on the government Savings 
Bank. The Bank of Montreal and the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
both of which had recently established branches in St. John’s 
following the crash of the local banks, stood idly by, and the 
Savings Bank would have had to close its doors if it had not 
been for the practical patriotism of Bond. By pledging his 
own personal credit to the extent of $100,000, he secured a 
temporary loan of $150,000 from a firm of Montreal brokers, 
and this tided the Savings Bank over the immediate crisis. 

But the problem of raising the larger loan still remained 
unsolved and Bond, realising that it was impossible to obtain 
credit in the United States or Canada, hastened to England 
where with only a few days to spare before 1st July he finally 
succeeded in placing a long-term loan of $2,775,000 on the 
London money-market at 4 per cent. He also managed to 
negotiate a shoit-term loan of $850,000 at ^Vz per cent, with 
which to rescue the Savings Bank, which had once again 
got into difficulties.^ Thus, at the eleventh hour Newfound- 
land was saved from default by the resolute devotion of her 
Colonial Secretary and by the financial assistance of the City 
of London. 

But for a generation Newfoundland could neither forgive 
nor forget the apparent indifference of the Canadian banks 
and of the government of Canada to the fate of the Colony. 
The very mention of union became a reproach and would in 
itself have been sufficient to damn any political party in the 
eyes of the people of Newfoundland. The events of 1895 
killed confederation. 

^ J. of H. of A., 4tjbi July, 1895, p. 126. 
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THE LABRADOR BOUNDARY DISPUTE^ 

T he dispute as to the exact location of the boundary 
between Canada and Newfoundland in Labrador had 
its origins in the obscure and ambiguous phraseology 
of the imperial statutes and proclamations, which, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century and in the first half 
of the nineteenth century had tossed Labrador back and forth 
like a shuttlecock between the two rival claimants. 

The process was begun in 1763 when by the Treaty of 
Paris Canada was ceded by France to Great Britain. The 
British government, in arranging for the administration of the 
vast territory thus acquired, decided to entrust Labrador to 
Captain Thomas Graves, the newly-appointed Governor of 
Newfoundland.^ Graves’s commission authorised him to 
establish courts, to appoint judges, and, in short, to take all 
the measures necessary for the administration of justice and 
for the maintenance of law and order in Labrador as well as 
in Newfoundland. His commission was supplemented by the 
instructions issued to him under the Royal Sign Manual.® 
These directed him to prevent aliens or strangers from fishing 
or drying fish “on any of the coasts or in any of the harbours 
of the islands and territories” within his jurisdiction, except 
Frenchmen exercising their rights under the Treaty of Utrecht 
and the Treaty of Paris. He was also instructed to visit “all 
the coasts and harbours” in order to inspect and examine the 
state of the fisheries, in order to obtain accurate maps of his 
extensive territory, and in order to “search and explore” Davis 
Inlet with the object of discovering whether it was connected 
with Hudson’s Bay “or any other enclosed sea”. Moreover, 

^ See map in Affendix, 

^ Commission to Sir Thomas Graves, 25th April, 1763. Labrador 
Boundary DisfuU Documents. 

^ Instructions to Sir Thomas Graves. Ibid. 
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he was ordered to report on the advisability of constructing 
forts in Newfoundland or Labrador for the protection of the 
fishery, for the security of the country, or for the establish- 
ment of trade with the Indians. 

The extent of Graves’s jurisdiction was defined by the 
proclamation issued on 7th October, 1763,^ describing the 
limits of the various governments established in North 
America by Great Britain. Graves was appointed ‘^our 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over our said 
Island of Newfoundland, and all the coast of Labrador, from 
the entrance of Hudson’s Straits to the River St. John’s, which 
discharges itself into the sea, nearly opposite the west end of 
the Island of Anticosti, including that Island, with any other 
small Islands on the said coast of Labrador, and also the 
Islands of Madelaine in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and also 
all our Forts and Garrisons erected and established, or that 
shall be erected and established in our said Islands of New- 
foundland, Anticosti and Madelaines, or on the Coasts of 
Labrador within the limits aforesaid”. 

This original annexation of Labrador to the government 
of Newfoundland lasted only a little more than a decade. 
Hugh Pallisser, Graves’s successor as Governor of Newfound- 
land, was determined to enforce the traditional British policy 
of preserving the Newfoundland fishery as a monopoly for the 
transient fishermen from the West Country. Moreover, he 
decided to apply that exclusive policy to the Labrador fishery. 
Accordingly, on 28th August, 1765, he issued a regulation, 
the effect of which was to forbid the sedentary fishermen of 
Quebec to fish on the coast of Labrador. The Lords of 
Trade in London, urged on by the protests of the Quebec 
fishermen, proposed in 1772 that the south-western section 
of the Labrador Coast between the River St. John and the 
Ance des Espagnols near the Straits of Belle Isle should be 
restored to its dependence on Quebec as in the days of the 
French regime.^ Ultimately, however, it was decided that 

^ Proclamation under Treaty of Paris, establishing Quebec and defining 
its boundaries j and giving the Governor of Newfoundland jurisdiction over 
part of the coast of Labrador, 7th October, 1763. Ibid. 

^ Report of Lords of Trade, 24th June, 1772. Ibid.^ 2nd March, 1773. 
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this partition would be inadequate to protect the interests 
of the Quebec fishermen, and the whole of Labrador was 
transferred to the jurisdiction of Canada by the Quebec Act of 
1774 -' 

This drastic action was taken despite the warnings uttered 
by Edmund Burke, Admiral Saunders, and others. Before 
long, however, it became clear that their fears had been justi- 
fied and that the British government had committed a 
blunder. Complaints were soon heard that the government 
of Quebec was neglecting the cod-fisheries on the Atlantic 
coast of Labrador, and that, “in truth, there was no govern- 
ment on that coast”.^ This anarchy encouraged Governor 
Holloway to suggest to Great Britain that re-annexation to 
Newfoundland was “the most effectual mode of suppressing 
the illicit trade carried on by the Americans who fished on 
Labrador, continuing a practice which they had originally 
enjoyed as of right when they were British subjects”. The 
British government acted on this advice, and in 1809 the 
whole of Labrador, except the Madelaine Islands, was re- 
transferred to the jurisdiction of Newfoundland.® 

This settlement completely failed to safeguard the position 
of the Quebec fishermen, and they renewed their complaints 
against the interference with their fishery. In 1825 a com- 
promise was eventually reached on the basis of the proposals 
put forward by the Lords of Trade in 1772 and 1774. The 
British North America (Seignorial Rights) Act was passed 
in 1825, and it enacted that “so much of the said Coast (of 
Labrador) as lies to the westward of a line to be drawn due 
north and south from the bay or harbor of Anse Sablon, 
inclusive, as far as the fifty-second degree of north latitude, 
with the Island of Anticosti, and all the other islands 
adjacent to such part as last aforesaid of the Coast of 
Labrador, shall be and the same is hereby re-annexed to and 
made part of the said province of Lower Canada and shall 

^ Imperial Statute, Quebec Act, 14 Geo. Ill, c. 83, 1774. 

^ Holloway to Castlereagh, gth September, 1807. Labraior Boundary 
Disfut& Documents, 

® Imperial Statute, 49 Geo. Ill, c. 27, s. 14, 1809. 
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henceforth be subject to the laws of the said province and 
none other”.’' 

Despite the ambiguous terms of the Act of 1825 New- 
foundland and Canada settled down together comfortably 
enough in Labrador. In practice the interior of the “coast 
of Labrador” remained terra incognita to Canadians and 
Newfoundlanders alike. Consequently, there was at first no 
clash of rival interests, and sixty years elapsed before the 
question of the exact position of the boundary was raised. 
During this long interval Newfoundland had been granted 
responsible government in 1855; Lower Canada had become 
part of the Province of Canada in 1840, and the Province 
of Canada had become a part of the Dominion of Canada in 
1867. Moreover, by an imperial Order-in-Council issued in 
1880, all the British territories and possessions in North 
America not at that time included in the Dominion were, 
“with the exception of Newfoundland and its dependencies”, 
annexed to the Dominion of Canada.^ Thus the Dominion 
of Canada inherited Lower Canada’s claim to Labrador, and 
the claim of the Governor of Newfoundland to Labrador 
came to be vested in the self-governing Colony of Newfound- 
land. 

The issue of the Labrador boundary was first raised in 
a semi-academic manner by Judge Pinsent in 1888. The 
learned judge observed a discrepancy between the extent 
of Newfoundland’s jurisdiction in Labrador as defined by the 
Newfoundland Letters Patent of 28th March, 1876, and as 
shown by a map of Labrador published by authority of the 
Canadian government. The latter allotted a much larger 
area of Labrador to Newfoundland than was covered by the 
Letters Patent. Judge Pinsent considered that the conse- 
quent uncertainty of the extent of Newfoundland’s jurisdic- 
tion in Labrador raised a problem of “practical and essential 
significance” in the administration of justice. Accordingly, 
he appealed to Governor Blake to secure from the British 
government an exact definition of the jurisdiction of the 
Newfoundland government in Labrador so that “no doubt 

^ British North America (Seignorial Rights) Act, 1825, s. 9. 

^ Imperial Order-in-Council, 31st July, 1880. 
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may be left as to the jurisdiction of its Courts and the author- 
ity of its officers”.^ Blake transmitted Pinsent’s letter to 
the Colonial Office which in turn forwarded it to Canada 
with the suggestion that the question might be discussed at 
the conference on confederation which it was proposed to 
hold that year at Halifax/ 

The conference, however, did not meet as the confederation 
negotiations broke down, and in the following year Pinsent 
returned to the charge. He informed Sir Terence O’Brien, the 
newly-appointed Governor, of the “apparent hiatus” between 
Canadian and Newfoundland territory in Labrador, and gave 
it as his opinion that “there appears to be no necessity for 
anything more than a definition by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the jurisdiction in Newfoundland made so as to 
include the territory not claimed by the Dominion and 
corresponding with the limits described in the Canadian 
map . 

In the meantime, the Canadian government had ascer- 
tained from Great Britain that the map referred to by 
Pinsent was a map of the Dominion of Canada, published in 
1880 by the order of the Minister of the Interior.^ That 
department was thereupon instructed to make full enquiry 
concerning the issue of the map and to report as to the best 
means of correcting any errors which it contained.^ The 
report, which was furnished to the Canadian government 
within a month, stated that the line drawn on the map 
had followed the system used by British cartographers, and 
represented not the frontier between Canada and Newfound- 
land in Labrador but the boundary between Labrador and 
the Hudson Bay territory. The department asserted that 
in preparing its maps it had invariably taken the precaution 
of marking the Labrador Boundary as a dotted line, and of 

^ Pinsent to Blake, 22nd Maj, 1888. Labrad,or Boundary Disfute 
Documents, 

^ Knutsford to Stanley, i8tli July, 1888. 

^ Pinsent to O’Brien, I5tli February, 1889. 

^ Clerk of the Canadian Privy Council to Deputy Minister of the 
Interior, 4th September, 1888. 

^ Memorandum of Sir John A. Macdonald re Despatches of 8th April, 
1889, M2.J, 1889. 
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describing it as “supposed”, or “undefined”/ The depart- 
ment’s geographer gave it as his opinion that Newfoundland’s 
jurisdiction was limited to a narrow coastal strip. He added 
that Canada had not defined any boundary on official maps 
or otherwise. He pointed out, indeed, that even the best maps 
of Labrador were very inaccurate and misleading, and he 
stated that his department was preparing an up-to-date map 
which would embody the latest and most reliable information 
regarding the geography of Labrador. 

The question was next raised at the Halifax Conference 
in 1892, when it was agreed that Newfoundland should 
appoint a geographer to act jointly with the geographer of 
the Canadian Department of the Interior in investigating all 
the available material concerning the Labrador Boundary, 
and in furnishing a report to their respective governments. 
This proposal, however, came to nothing, and the interest in 
the matter soon subsided as the question was at th&t time 
of little practical importance. 

The issue was revived after the turn of the century, by 
which time the interior of Labrador had acquired potential 
economic value because of timber suitable for use in the 
manufacture of paper. The Grand River Pulp and Lumber 
Company was engaged in this industry in the interior of 
Labrador, and in the autumn of 1902 it wished to open a 
trading-store at the western end of Lake Melville between 
the Hamilton River and the North West River. Accordingly, 
it enquired of the Canadian Department of the Interior 
whether Lake Melville was situated in Canadian territory 
and therefore outside the scope of the Newfoundland Customs 
Act. The matter was referred to the Deputy Minister of 
Justice, who expressed the opinion that “there was given back 
to Canada all the Labrador Coast except the strip of coast 
from Sandwich Bay to Anse Sablon”, and that the term 
“coast” could not be construed so as to embrace the whole of 
an inlet like Hamilton Inlet, “which extends under that name 
and as Lake Melville and Goose Bay, for one hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea”. Consequently, in his opinion, any goods 

^ Memorandum of J. J. Anston, Geographer, to A. M. Burgon, loth 
June, 1889. Labrador Boundary Dispute Documents, 
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landed within the territory belonging to Newfoundland, would 
be “entitled to be carried to their destination within Canadian 
territory without the payment of Newfoundland duties”.^ 

This reply may have given satisfaction to the company, 
but within a few months it learned that Canadian claims 
could impose obligations as well as confer exemptions. The 
provincial government of Quebec, learning that the company 
intended to extend its lumbering operations in the region of 
the Hamilton River, warned it that “all the territory south 
of the River Hamilton belongs to the Province of Quebec, 
and the right to "cut timber thereon can be acquired from 
this Government only, under our Laws and Regulations”. 
The company was also informed that any timber cut upon 
the territory in question without a license from the Quebec 
Department of Lands would “be considered as cut in violation 
of the Law and dealt with accordingly”.^ To this admonition 
the company replied that it was incorporated under the laws 
of Newfoundland and held fifty-year leases from the New- 
foundland government, “which claimed all north of the 
fifty-second parallel of latitude, that is east of the sixty-fourth 
degree of longitude”. The company therefore advised the 
Quebec government “to take up the subject directly with 
the Newfoundland Government, if their acts have in any way 
encroached upon the rights of the Province of Quebec”. 

The government of Quebec referred the matter to the 
Dominion government® which in turn requested the Colonial 
Office to make representations to the Newfoundland govern- 
ment in order to obtain “a cancellation of the license as 
involving an encroachment upon the territory of Quebec”. 
The Newfoundland government refused to admit the 
Canadian claim, and denied that there had been any encroach- 
ment upon Quebec territory,* explaining that the territory in 
question was situated many miles to the eastward of the 

* P. C. Keyes, Secretary of the Department of the Interior, to Grand 
River Pulp and Lumber Company, lOth October, 1902. Ibid,. 

^ Deputy Minister of Lands, Quebec, to Grand River Pulp and Lumber 
Company, 5th December, 1902. Ibid. 

® Minto to Chamberlain, i8th March, 1903. Ibid. 

* Cavendish Boyle to Chamberlain, 24th July, 1903. Ibid. 
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line laid down by the Act of 1825 as the boundary between 
the Province of Quebec and Newfoundland Labrador. 

In forwarding this reply to Canada Joseph Chamberlain 
suggested that, if the Dominion government were dissatisfied 
with it, ^^they would doubtless take the necessary steps to 
obtain a legal decision in the matter”.^ The government of 
Quebec decided to act on this advice and asked the Dominion 
government to arrange for the submission of the Labrador 
Boundary question to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council.^ The British government agreed^ and approached 
Newfoundland with a request for its concurrence.^ In October 
1907, Newfoundland informed Canada that it accepted the 
proposal and would be prepared to submit its case forthwith.® 
Arrangements for the hearing were still incomplete when 
the Great War broke out in 1914 and the outbreak of hostilities 
inevitably caused a further postponement. It was not until 
November 1920 that Canada and Newfoundland reached 
agreement on the terms of reference to the Privy Council. 
This agreement was subsequently amended by the second 
and final agreement signed on 20th November, 1922. In 1926, 
thanks largely to the energy and determination of Mr. Walter 
Monroe, Newfoundland’s Prime Minister, and of Mr. W. J. 
Higgins, Newfoundland’s Minister of Justice, the dispute 
was finally submitted to the adjudication of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council.® 

The question, as submitted to the Privy Council, took the 
following form: What is the location and definition of the 

^ Chamberlain to Minto, 21st August, 1903. Ibi^, 

“ Minto to Lyttleton, 20th April, 1904. Ibii, 

Lyttleton to Minto, 20th May, 1904. Ibid, 

^ Lyttleton to Governor of Newfoundland, 20th May, 1904. Ibid, 

^ MacGregor to Grey, 2nd October, 1907. Ibid, 

^ The collection of material and preparation of Newfoundland’s case 
were largely done by Sir P. T. McGrath. A valuable contribution was 
also made by the late Martin Furlong, K.C., who was the first to appreciate 
the significance of the ^Teight of land” argument. F. J. Morris, Esq., 
retired judge of St. John’s District Court, provided useful material, par- 
ticularly in connection with the early history of Labrador. This material, 
based upon sworn evidence of witnesses on the Labrador whose affidavits 
he obtained during a visit as judge of the Labrador Court, was compiled in 
a report' to the Governor. 
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Boundary as between Canada and Newfoundland in the 
Labrador Peninsula, under the Statutes, Orders-in-Council 
and Proclamations? 

THE CASE FOR NEWFOUNDLAND 

Newfoundland contended that “the boundary should be 
the line drawn due North from Anse Sablon as far as the 
fifty-second degree of North Latitude, and should be traced 
from thence northwards to Cape Chidley along the crest of 
watershed of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic Ocean”. 

The evidence' as submitted in the Case for the Colony,^ 
fell into three main groups: First, the terms of the documents 
by which the Labrador Peninsula had been partitioned 
between Canada and Newfoundland, particularly the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763, the Commission and Instructions to 
Governor Graves in the same year, and the British North 
America (Seignorial Rights) Act of 1825. Second, the maps 
of the Labrador Peninsula published either before or during 
the crucial period, 1854-1880, especially the Arrowsmith map 
of British North America dated 1857. Third, the acts of 
administration and occupation historically performed in 
Labrador by the Newfoundland government, particularly: 
Pallisser’s Surrogate Commissions of 1763 and 1765; the 
establishment of a Newfoundland Court of civil jurisdiction in 
Labrador from 1824 to 1834, and its re-establishment from 
1863 to 1874, when it was replaced by a system of Justices 
of the Peace; and the Revenue Act of 1863, authorising the 
Newfoundland government to collect on the Labrador the 
same duties as in Newfoundland. All these acts of the New- 
foundland government, it was claimed, had been performed 
without protest or objection on the part of the governments 
of Lower Canada, of the Province of Canada, of the Province 
of Quebec, or of the Dominion of Canada. 

The essence of the Newfoundland claim was that the 
western boundary of Newfoundland Labrador was co- 
terminous with the watershed or “height of land”. This 
height-of-land theory was supported by the following argu- 
ments: First, the ambiguous term “coast” at all times 

^ The Case for the Colony, Labrador Boundary Disputes Documents. 
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material to the dispute — ^was understood to include and 
connote the whole area between the sea and the height of 
land. Second, the proceedings of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons of Great Britain when enquiring into 
the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the correspon- 
dence between the Canadian government and the British 
embassy at Washington in 1873-1874, were both inconsistent 
with any other conclusion. Third, according to the law of 
nations, the occupation of a ^^coast” conferred a right to its 
hinterland as far as the height of land. Fourth, between 1763 
and 1880 (when the Imperial Order-in-Council transferring 
the northern territories to Canada had been passed) New- 
foundland exclusively had been in effective control and occu- 
pation of the area from the coast-line back to the height of 
land. Fifth, the maps published between 1763 and 1880 
showed that ^^according to the general belief and reputation 
prevailing at all material times”, Newfoundland’s jurisdiction 
extended as far inland as the height of land. Sixth, there 
was a complete absence of any adequate alternative, no other 
precise interior boundary line ever having been suggested for 
which definite reasons could be advanced. 

THE CANADIAN COUNTER-CASE 

The Canadian counter-case dealt with each of Newfound- 
land’s arguments in turn.^ It declared that ‘‘the source of 
Newfoundland’s original jurisdiction on the Labrador” was to 
be found, not, as the colony alleged, in the Royal Proclama- 
tions of 7th October, 1763, but in the Commission of 25th 
April, 1763, to Governor Graves. “These two instruments”, 
the Canadian counter-case asserted, “are to be read together 
as correlative documents, and as explanatory of each other, 
and so read, govern the definition of the area of the coast”. 
Furthermore, in Canada’s view, the Newfoundland interpre- 
tation of the Royal Proclamation was at variance with those 
provisions of that document which reserved for “the use of 
the Indians”, all the lands and territories not included in any 
of the three new governments into which the whole of British 
North America was divided, and not contained within the 

^ The Counter-case of the Dominion of Canada. Ibid, 
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limits of the Hudson’s Bay grant. The Canadian submission 
was that by the terms of this proclamation, all Labrador, 
except the part comprised within Quebec, and another part 
situated within the Hudson’s Bay Company’s limits, was 
reserved under King George Ill’s immediate protection as 
hunting-grounds for the Indians of Labrador, and that this 
reservation was subject to one condition only, namely, that 
it must not interfere with the “open and free fishery” on the 
Labrador Coast which was to be prosecuted under “the care 
and inspection” of the Governor of Newfoundland. 

The second Newfoundland argument was dismissed on 
the ground that the opinions or impressions of uninformed 
individuals as to the location of the Labrador Boundary 
could have no bearing on the issue, especially as they were 
“over-borne by evidence of a higher nature”. The Dominion 
asserted that the views expressed by Canadian map-makers 
and even by the Canadian government itself in its correspon- 
dence with the British Embassy in Washington were based on 
an error which was “subsequently recognized and corrected”. 

In reply to Newfoundland’s third argument, the Canadian 
counter-case claimed: first, that the Law of Nations was 
not applicable to the dispute in question, as the right of 
sovereignty of the disputed territory was vested in the 
British Crown; and, second, that, even if the Law of Nations 
were applicable, there existed no recognized rule of inter- 
national law upholding the watershed principle. Canada 
asserted that, on the contrary, the Privy Council in the 
Ontario-Manitoba Boundary Case had stated that “this 
theory has received no such recognition as would entitle it 
to be cited, much less countenanced as an accepted principle 
of the law of nations”. 

With respect to Newfoundland’s fourth argument, the 
Canadian counter-case described Newfoundland’s acts of 
administration and occupation in the Labrador as “so few, 
so trifling, and so widely scattered in time” as to be of little 
evidential value. Indeed, the Dominion stated that they 
constituted “a mere usurpation of authority and trespass 
upon the territorial jurisdiction of Canada which cannot be 
invoked as evidencing any right”. 
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In reply to Newfoundland’s fifth argument it was asserted 
that “whatever divisions may have been made by map- 
makers, or believed by them to have existed, or may even 
have actually existed prior to 1763” were obliterated by the 
Commission to Graves in that year. 

In conclusion, the Dominion counter-case declared that 
the Imperial Act of 1825, which was stressed so strongly 
by Newfoundland, in no way dealt with the question of the 
inland depth of the “coast”. “Whatever was the depth of the 
‘coast’ prior to that Act continued to be the depth of that 
‘coast’ after it. All that the Act determined was that the 
‘coast’, whatever its then existing depth, should in the length 
above-mentioned be annexed to the Province of Lower 
Canada”. 


THE CASE FOR CANADA 

The main Canadian contention, presented in the Case 
for the Dominion,^ was summed up in the two following 
propositions: First, that the extent of Newfoundland 

Labrador was the coast, which, by the Commission of 2Sth 
April, 1763, confirmed by the Royal Proclamation of 7th 
October, 1763, was put under the “care and inspection” of 
the Governor of Newfoundland, less the portion of that 
coast which was re-annexed to the Province of Lower Canada 
by the Imperial Act of 1825. Second, that the coast thus 
modified was a “strip of maritime territory” extending from 
Cape Chidley to Blanc Sablon and “comprising, in its depth 
inland, only so much of the land immediately abutting on 
the sea, above low-water mark, as was accessible and useful 
to the British fishermen annually resorting to that coast for 
the purpose of the “free and open fishery” described in the 
Royal Proclamation. 

The Canadian case contended that the sole object of 
placing the coast of Labrador under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of Newfoundland was to encourage the extension 
of the deep-sea cod-fishery to the coastal waters of Labrador. 
Consequently, his jurisdiction was intended to be purely 
naval in character, as might be gathered from the provisions 

^ The Case for the Dominion. Ihii. 
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in the proclamation which declared that his authority was to 
extend simply to the “care and inspection” of the coast. 
Further, until recent years when the timber resources of 
Labrador became known, the limited nature of the activities 
of the Newfoundland authorities in Labrador seemed to 
indicate that even the Newfoundland government itself 
believed that its jurisdiction was confined to “a fishing-coast 
and nothing more”. 

On the basis of these arguments, Canada submitted that 
“the true boundary between Canada and Newfoundland in 
the Labrador Peninsula is a line demarking the area of the 
coast accessible and useful for the fishery”. The Canadian 
case admitted that in practice, it might be impossible to “lay 
down such a line upon the land”, but urged that it would be 
unjust if either party were to suffer because of that difficulty. 
Canada, therefore, proposed “though it involye some sacrifice 
of territory on her part, that the boundary be located and 
defined as a line to be drawn from the eastern headland of the 
bay or harbour of Blanc Sablon, on the south, to Cape 
Chidley on the north, at a distance from high-water mark on 
the sea-coast of the peninsula of Labrador of one mile”. 

As a supplementary claim, Canada requested recognition 
of the principle that the coast-line should be taken as crossing 
the mouth of each river at a point marking the limit between 
the river and the sea. The acceptance of this principle 
would have given Canada control of all the rivers of Labrador, 
including the Hamilton River system, and its extension. Lake 
Melville, with its rich timber lands. The Canadian case 
alleged that sea-fish did not inhabit the waters of Lake 
Melville, and that the flow of the waters in the Narrows — 
the outlet from Lake Melville — “was distinctly characteristic 
of a tidal river”. On these grounds Canada claimed that the 
coast-line crossed the Hamilton River considerably nearer 
the sea than Lake Melville. Although admitting that the 
location of this coast-line could not be exactly defined, Canada 
declared that the natural conditions indicated that it should 
be drawn between Ticoralak headland and Turner headland, 
i.e., approximately fourteen miles east of Lake Melville. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND COUNTER-CASE 

The Newfoundland counter-case,^ in replying to the main 
contention of Canada, submitted that the Canadian case laid 
undue emphasis on the phrase “care and inspection” which, 
after all, had been used as part of a purely declaratory recital 
in the Royal Proclamation, while, on the other hand, Canada 
deliberately minimized the significance of the plain language 
of Graves’s Commission and of the Imperial Acts of 1774, 
1809 and 1825, in none of which the expression “care and 
inspection” occurred. Nevertheless, subject to that important 
qualification, Newfoundland accepted Canada’s first propo- 
sition. 

The second Canadian proposition was, however, completely 
rejected. In the first place, it denied that the terms of the 
Act of 1825 implied no depth inland, and asserted that “the 
fixation of termini does not exclude the idea of depth of 
land at either end or in the intervening area”. Secondly, 
although acknowledging that the cod-fishery had always 
been the chief consideration, Newfoundland refused to admit 
that it was ever the “exclusive object of the Governor’s 
interest”, as salmon-fishing, fur-trapping and hunting were 
all carried on in Labrador. In any event, the mere fact that 
the expansion of the cod-fishery formed the principal reason 
for the annexation of Labrador to Newfoundland did not 
prevent the Governor of Newfoundland from being the 
Governor of the whole coast of Labrador, any more than it 
prevented him from being Governor of the whole of New- 
foundland, where, likewise, the chief purpose of his appoint- 
ment had been to supervise a “floating fishery”. Furthermore, 
the Newfoundland counter-case emphasized the choice of the 
words “annexed” and “re-annexed” in the Act of 1809 to 
describe the nature of the Governor’s authority over the 
Labrador Coast. Quite clearly these terms meant more than 
the “care and inspection of a coastal fishery”, — they signified 
sovereign jurisdiction over the territory. It was admitted 
that little had been done to develop the interior of Labrador 

^ The Newfoundland Counter-case. Ibid, 
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until recently when the immense possibilities of its water- 
power and timber were recognized, but the same criticism 
could be levelled against the inactivity of the Quebec govern- 
ment in Canadian Labrador, even east of the River Saguenay, 
where there was no question of disputed sovereignty. 

In reply to Canada’s claim to Lake Melville, it was 
contended that Lake Melville was tidal, and that it was also 
^^permanently accessible to the largest vessels with motive 
power, without the assistance of tugs”. Consequently, Lake 
Melville should be regarded as ^^an inlet of the sea”. More- 
over, the evidence*as to fauna and flora, submitted by Canada, 
was ^‘^quite inconclusive”, and there was no proof that marine 
fishes did not penetrate beyond the Narrows. Accordingly, 
Newfoundland denied that the case of the Hamilton Inlet was 
in any way unique, or that it should be excepted from the 
general rule that the ^^coast” extends to the height of land, 
and claimed, therefore, that the coast-line should be traced 
along the margin of Hamilton Inlet including Lake Melville 
as far as the western extremity of Goose Bay. 

The Newfoundland counter-case also rejected the Canadian 
claim that the depth inland of Newfoundland’s jurisdiction 
should be limited to one mile from the sea, contending that 
this claim was without precedent, whereas the height of land 
was ^‘a boundary which law, reason, and nature recommend”. 

Finally, Newfoundland repudiated the Canadian proposal 
that the eastern headland of the Bay of Blanc Sablon should 
form the southern terminus of the Labrador boundary; but 
claimed, instead, that the boundary should begin at Lazy 
Point on the west of the bay, a demarcation which would 
have brought Woody Island within Newfoundland’s juris- 
diction. 


THE ORAL PROCEEDINGS^ 

Sir John Simon, who conducted the oral argument for 
Newfoundland, rested Newfoundland’s claim primarily on the 
Commission to Governor Graves, which placed ‘^all the coasts 
of Labrador” under Newfoundland jurisdiction, and which 
Simon declared to be the ‘Toot of the title”. He proceeded 
^ The Oral Proceedings. Ibid. 
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to show that the line laid down in the Act of 1825 ^^treats the 
area transferred as cut out of a larger whole, so that the line 
of the fifty-second parallel, which forms the northern boun- 
dary of the area-re-transferred, must be regarded as lying 
within the coast of Labrador”. Simon’s deduction from the 
Act of 1825 and from the Commission to Graves was that 
Newfoundland’s jurisdiction ran inland at least to the fifty- 
second parallel. This conclusion was supported, he submitted, 
by the fact that the most authoritative contemporary maps, 
e,g.^ Mitchell’s of I 7 SS, and Beilin’s of 1755, indicated that 
the ^Teadwaters of the River St. John would i)e found approxi- 
mately in the fifty-second latitude, or slightly further north”, 
which meant that the effect of the Act of 1825 was to re-annex 
to Quebec only “the apex of the original north-eastern corner 
of Quebec” as defined in 1763. 

Simon freely admitted that the primary reason for the 
inclusion of Labrador in Graves’ Commission was to ensure 
the extension of “the free and open fishery”, not only of cod, 
but also of salmon, seals, etc., to the coast of Labrador, but 
he denied that this necessarily meant that the area of 
Labrador annexed to Newfoundland was limited to “a mere 
fringe”. He maintained that “the motive which causes 
legislative and executive authorities to resolve to make a 
change in the law cannot be treated as limiting the effect of 
the language which is used when they in fact change the law”. 
He added that the presumption in favour of this “larger 
interpretation” was all the greater because the area in question 
“at the time and long afterwards was regarded as worthless”. 
He illustrated the point with an analogy of a bibliophile who 
bought an entire library in order to acquire one book in it 
which he prized. “Tbu cannot say”, argued Simon, “that he 
has not bought the whole library, because his object was only 
to buy one book, and the probability of his buying more 
than one book is increased if the rest of it is thought at the 
time to be worth very little”. 

The height of land principle, he argued, rested on unassail- 
able ground. First, the words “coast” or “coasts” were habit- 
ually used in the i6th and 17th century to indicate a 
“territory with a defined sea frontage which stretched to 
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the height of land'', and this language had been employed 
‘'even in cases where it was not known at the time how great 
a depth in mileage such a description might involve". Second, 
the acceptance of the height-of-land boundary in the present 
instance would ensure that “the additional area entrusted to 
Newfoundland does not trench upon the area already belong- 
ing to the Hudson's Bay Company, for the height of land 
running south from Cape Chidley will cut at one and the same 
time, the western boundary of the one and the eastern 
boundary of the other". , Third, the height-of-land theory 
would explain why the area re-transferred to Quebec in 1825, 
although bounded on the north by the fifty-second parallel, 
was known to be part of the coast previously annexed to 
Newfoundland. Finally, the height of land provided “a scien- 
tific and practical test which enabled the actual course of the 
boundary to be delimited with precision by the application of 
a prescribed formula to the physical facts, as and when those 
facts became precisely ascertained", while any alternative 
interpretation would not lead to the “location and definition 
of a boundary, but, at best, would involve either a vague or 
an arbitrary conclusion". 

Mr. MacMillan, who conducted the oral pleadings for 
Canada, concentrated his attack on the height-of-land theory. 
He argued that what Newfoundland had been granted under 
Graves’ Commission was simply “the care and inspection of a 
fishing coast", and that Simon, in deducing Newfoundland's 
right to the height of land from such slender premises, was 
jumping to an unwarranted and indeed absurd conclusion. 
He compared Newfoundland's rights on the Labrador coast 
to France’s former rights on the Treaty Coast of Newfound- 
land itself. He enquired, “would anybody suggest that, 
because the French had the right to use what, after all, is the 
territory of this country for a fishing purpose, to land and 
dry their fish, that would have given any right to a French- 
man to walk fifty miles inland, searching for the height of 
land in Newfoundland, and say: ‘Oh well, I am entitled to 
land on this coast, and I am entitled to land for the purpose 
of fishing, and there is nothing to say how far inland I may 
go; I propose to pursue my promenade to the height of land 
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where I shall meet Sir John Simon’? — an attractive vista, but 
not, I think, what was in the minds, at all, of the framers of 
any such regulation”. 

Proceeding to more positive arguments, MacMillan 
endeavoured to prove that the entire north-western area of 
the mainland had been divided by the Treaty of Paris of 1763 
into four distinct regions: the Province of Quebec, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territory, the Indian lands, and the 
Labrador littoral, only the last of which had been placed 
under the ^‘^care and inspection” of the Governor of New- 
foundland. His purpose was to show that the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory and the Indian lands accounted for the whole area 
in question save Quebec and the coastal strip of Labrador. 
^‘^These (the Hudson’s Bay Boundary and the Indian Reser- 
vations) are the two cardinal matters”, MacMillan declared. 
‘Tf his (Sir John Simon’s) case breaks down on either of 
these points, then the claim collapses, and he finds himself 
driven from the height of land to some place else. Where he 
might find a rest for the sole of his foot is a question which 
Your Lordships may have to determine. If he is once dis- 
lodged from the height of land on which he has, for the 
moment, perched himself, then he will have to journey 
towards the coast in my company, however unwillingly, and 
find himself arrested at some particular point which will be 
the point Ybur Lordships will determine: it may be one mile, 
or more or less, but it will be some point other than the height 
of land”. 

Turning next to the secondary question of the true charac- 
ter of Lake Melville, an impressive array of scientific testi- 
mony, geological, botanical, and hydrographical, was brought 
forward to prove that Hamilton Inlet was a river and Lake 
Melville a genuine lake. 

In his rebuttal. Sir John Simon adduced the testimony of 
equally eminent scientific authorities which flatly contradicted 
the opinions of the experts cited by Canada. He supported 
his argument on this point by the remarks of Lord Haldane — 
one of the judges in the present dispute — in the Second 
Fishery Case of 1914 (British Columbia), that ‘^the public 
right of fishing is a right which is not in any way limited by 
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the distinction between something which is river-like and 
something which is ocean-like, but, on the contrary, is a right 
which exists and is exercised within the flow and re-flow of 
the tides, as a matter of fact, whether such waters are rivers 
or not”. 

Sir John realised, however, that the question of Lake 
Melville was only subsidiary to the main issue, for if the 
chief claim of Newfoundland were upheld then it would 
follow, as a matter of course, that Lake Melville, whatever its 
true character, would come within Newfoundland’s juris- 
diction, since the" whole of that lake, and, indeed, practically 
the entire Hamilton River system were situated to the east 
of the height of land. Accordingly, he concentrated on the 
defence of the height of land. The most serious threat to 
that theory proceeded from MacMillan’s contention that the 
territory lying between the height of land and the Atlantic 
shore had been reserved as an Indian hunting-ground, and 
therefore, could not possibly have been granted to Newfound- 
land. Simon countered by the argument that the Indians 
referred to in the Treaty of Paris and the Royal Proclamation 
of 1763 were not the Montagnais and Nascopie tribes which 
inhabited Labrador, but the Indians of the Six Nations who 
occupied the lands in the neighbourhood of the Great Lakes, 
and that, consequently, the area reserved as an Indian 
hunting-ground was this latter district and had no reference 
at all to Labrador. 


THE DECISION 

The Report of the Judicial Committee which was de- 
livered on 1st Mai'ch, 1927,^ made it clear that its task had not 
been to decide where the Labrador Boundary might “wisely 
and conveniently be drawn”, but simply to determine where 
“under the documents of title brought to their notice, that 
boundary is actually to be found”. 

The Report referred to the stress laid by Canada on the 
fact that the Proclamation of 1763 had placed only the coast 
of Labrador under the “care and inspection” of the Governor 

^ TJie Report of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Ibii, 
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of Newfoundland. Their Lordships declared, however, that 
the ambiguity of that expression could not detract from “the 
plain inference, to be drawn from the other documents cited, 
that what was added to Newfoundland was a tract of land, 
having a boundary which can be located and defined’’. They 
held, therefore, that the question to be determined was “not 
whether Newfoundland possesses territory upon the peninsula 
of Labrador, but what is the inland boundary of that 
territory”. 

The Report supported the theory of the height of land on 
the following grounds: in the first place, it was consistent with 
the doctrine of international law as expounded by Hall, 
Westlake, and Lawrence, that “the occupation of a sea-coast 
carries with it a right to the whole territory drained by the 
rivers which empty their waters into its line”. Second, owing 
to “the absence of any specified boundary or of any special 
feature (such as a political frontier) which could be taken as 
a boundary”, it was difficult to discover any practical alter- 
native to the height of land. Third, contemporary maps, ^.g., 
the pre-annexation maps of French Canada (Sanson’s, 1656, 
Coronelli’s, 1689, and Mortier’s, 1693) which gave the water- 
shed running westwards from Cape Charles as the boundary 
between Labrador and New France, proved that the idea of 
the “watershed” or “height of land” boundary was familiar 
in North America during the period in question. Fourth, the 
Proclamation of 1763 described the boundary of the Province 
of Canada as being formed on the north “by a line drawn from 
the head of the River St. John to the westward”, thus imply- 
ing that the territory on the east bank of that river from its 
source to the sea had already been granted to Newfoundland. 
While it is now common knowledge that the River St. John 
does not rise near the height of land, but somewhere between 
the height of land and the sea, the Privy Council held this 
fact was immaterial since, as the maps of the i8th century 
indicated, the source of the River St. John had been confused 
at the time with the source of the River Romaine which 
does rise at the height of land. Fifth, the watershed for a 
considerable distance southward from Cape Chidley marked 
the eastern frontier of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, and, there- 
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fore, “might, for that distance, form a political as well as a 
natural boundary for the ‘coast’ of Labrador”. Last, and in 
the Privy Council’s view most important of all, the terms of 
the Imperial Act of 1825 favoured the heigh t-of-land theory. 
The language of that Act “construed in its plain and natural 
meaning, points directly to the inference that the expression 
‘coasts of Labrador’ as used in 1763 and 1809, was understood 
by Parliament in 1825 to have comprised the country back 
to those limits”. The Canadian attempt to dismiss the elab- 
orate and carefully-detailed terms of the Act of 1825 as a 
mere “draftsman's device” was rejected as unreasonable. 

The Canadian contention that the boundary should be 
drawn one mile from high-water mark was regarded as 
unsound for three reasons: First, a large part of this mile- 
wide strip lay at the summit of high cliffs, inaccessible from 
the sea, and, therefore, useless for the fishery, which, accord- 
ing tQ Canada’s argument, had been the sole reason why the 
coast of Labrador had been allotted to Newfoundland. 
Second, access to wood for repairs was essential for the proper 
conduct of the fishery, and sufficient wood could be obtained 
for this purpose only if the fishermen were free to cut timber 
for an average distance of three miles, and a maximum 
distance of five miles, from high-water mark. This was clear 
from the evidence of Dr. Grenfell and was confirmed by the 
practice invariably followed by the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, which, when granting timber concessions in Newfound- 
land itself, always reserved a margin of at least three, and 
sometimes five, miles for the use of the fishermen. Third, the 
one-mile limit was impracticable because “there are places 
where a broad peninsula is joined to the mainland by a neck 
of not more than two miles in width, and, in each of these 
instances, the one-mile strip would meet in the neck of the 
peninsula, and cut off by an interposed barrier of Newfound- 
land soil, all access to the Canadian enclave on the broader 
part of the promontory”. 

The Privy Council next disposed of the Canadian argu- 
ment that Great Britain had entrusted the Labrador coast 
to Newfoundland simply to encourage the fishery, and that, 
therefore, it would be absurd to suppose that Newfoundland’s 
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jurisdiction had ever been intended to extend hundreds of 
miles inland. The Report agreed that the development of 
the fishery was “the principal motive of the annexation”, 
but declared that “it does not follow that it was the measure 
of the grant”. The Privy Council held “that what King 
George III and his advisers desired was that there should be 
a government on the coast, with power to administer justice, 
to imprison offenders, to encourage trade, to erect forts for the 
purpose of defence; and it was for these purposes, which went 
beyond the regulation of the fisheries, that the coast of 
Labrador was subjected to the Government ’bf Newfoundland 
on the same terms as the Island of Newfoundland itself”. 
Moreover, the fishery in question, included salmon as well as 
cod, and since “the Salmon fishery could only be fully pro- 
tected by the grant of jurisdiction on the rivers and inland 
lakes as well as on the sea-shore”, the reference to the fisheries 
tended “rather to extend than to limit the grant”. 

The Report went on to deal with the Canadian contention 
that the Proclamation of 1763 had reserved the interior of 
Labrador, apart from the Province of Quebec and the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, to the Nascopie and Montagnais 
Indians as a hunting-ground. The Privy Council held that 
the Proclamation referred only to “the tribes of the Six 
Nations who were settled round the Great Lakes or beyond 
the sources of the rivers which fell into the River St. Lawrence 
from the North”, and did not include the Nascopies or the 
Montagnais who inhabited the lands “beyond the sources of 
the rivers which flow into the Gulf of St. Lawrence or into the 
Atlantic”. This distinction was only natural, as the Labrador 
Indians had fought on the side of the French against the 
British, and were, therefore, “not connected with or under 
the protection of the King of England”. 

Finally, the Report dismissed as irrelevant the Canadian 
suggestion that the Newfoundland case was fantastic as it 
claimed a territory in Labrador three or four times the area 
of Newfoundland itself. The size of the territory claimed 
was “a matter of relative nature”, and by comparison with 
the whole of British North America Labrador appeared “small 
in area, and infinitesimal in value”. 
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On the evidence of the fundamental documents of title, 
of the contemporary maps, and of the acts of administration 
performed in the Labrador by the Newfoundland government 
from 1763 onwards, the Privy Council came to the conclusion 
that “the claim of the Colony of Newfoundland is in substance 
made out”. The Report added, however, that two minor 
points of detail remained to be considered. The first of these 
arose from the fact that in many of the maps issued after 
1882, the southern boundary of Labrador was shown as 
running, not from the point where the line drawn north and 
south from Anse' Sablon would meet the fifty-second parallel 
and in a straight line along that parallel, but from a point 
where that north and south line would reach the watershed 
north of the fifty-second parallel and along that watershed 
as far as the head of the River Romaine. The Report 
admitted that a boundary drawn along that watershed would 
be more convenient than one following the arbitrary line of 
the fifty-second parallel, and that the former would have the 
advantage of throwing into Canada the whole course of the 
rivers which flow into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Neverthe- 
less, the Privy Council did not feel justified in adopting a 
boundary, which, however convenient in itself, was not 
warranted by the terms of the Act of 1825. Accordingly, 
they decided that the line must be drawn along the fifty- 
second parallel as far as the supposed River St. John, i.e., the 
River Romaine. But they could not accept Newfoundland’s 
claim that this line should be continued westwards across the 
River Romaine until it met the height of land. They held 
that there was no warrant in the Act of 1825 for any such 
continuation of the line, the effect of which would be to give 
to Newfoundland a portion of the original province of Quebec 
as constituted under the Proclamation of 1763. Consequently, 
they laid it down that the line should follow the fifty-second 
parallel only as far as the River Romaine and that it should 
then turn due north to the watershed. 

The second point concerned Woody Island, a small island 
lying opposite the Bay of Anse Sablon and claimed both by 
Canada and by Newfoundland. The Privy Council awarded 
this island to Canada, because, in their opinion, the transfer 
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to Canada by the Act of 1825 of much of the coast as lies 
to the westward of a line drawn due north and from the bay 
or harbour of Anse Sablon inclusive, with the islands adjacent 
to that part of the coast, carries with it Woody Island, which 
accordingly belongs to the Dominion”. On this point, the 
decision was entirely in Canada’s favour. 

On the main issue, however, the Privy Council’s award 
was an overwhelming victory for Newfoundland. The Report 
expressed the decision as follows: ^^Their Lordships are of the 
opinion that, according to the true construction of the 
Statutes, Orders-in-Council and Proclamations referred to 
in the Order of Reference, the boundary between Canada 
and Newfoundland in the Labrador Peninsula is a line 
drawn due north from the eastern boundary of the bay 
or harbour of Anse Sablon as far as the fifty-second degree of 
north latitude, and from thence westward along that parallel 
until it reaches the Romaine river, and thence northward 
along the left or east banks of that river and its head-waters 
to their source, and from thence due north to the crest of the 
watershed or height of land there, and from thence westward 
and northward along the crest of the watershed of the rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic Ocean until it reaches Cape Chidley; 
and they will humbly advise His Majesty accordingly”. 

Thus, the long-standing dispute was definitively and 
amicably settled, and Newfoundland’s sovereignty was con- 
firmed over an area of approximately 110,000 square miles of 
Labrador. 



XIV 

TRANSITION TO ATLANTIC BASTION 
A. R. M. Lower 

O N the island of Newfoundland and the surrounding 
region geography bestows peculiar significance. While 
faces on the North American continent were turned 
inward, and as long as the North Atlantic remained peaceful 
and serene, Newfoundland slipped largely from the attention 
of North American people. But when the storms of the 
Second Great War of the present century began to beat across 
the ocean, the strategic importance of the Island in the new 
three-dimensional naval warfare was at once revealed. It is 
the purpose of this paper to examine the strategic position 
of the Island in the light of recent events and recent techno- 
logical advances in the art of war. 

THE ISLAND 

The island of Newfoundland is about 42,000 square miles 
in area, roughly an equilateral triangle in shape, about 300 
miles from north to south and from east to west. Its position 
is well-defined by the three capes which mark its “comers”: 
Cape Ray at the southwest. Cape Race at the southeast and 
Cape Bauld at the north. Geologically it consists of an 
extension of the Appalachian Mountain system, its surface 
reflecting the typical Appalachian parallel ridges, with their 
northeastward trend. But since the Island represents what 
has been left above water of a foundered continent, it resem- 
bles the high Appalachians rather than the low; the fertile 
lowlands, which in Virginia remained above the sea, in the 
Newfoundland region were long since swallowed up by the 
ocean and are now out on “the Banks”, only the rocky 
mountaintops, most of them rounded off in the Ice Age, with 
their high valleys remaining to form the present island. The 

484 
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resulting rough broken topography robs the Island of agri- 
cultural land and makes movement about its surface difficult. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere/ proximity to the 
fisheries determined original settlement; scarcity of exploit- 
able resources in the interior has discouraged settlement 
inland. Economically Newfoundland is a collection of settle- 
ments around some six thousand miles of coastline, with the 
heaviest concentration of population — about forty-five per 
cent. — and of economic activities in the Avalon peninsula 
on the southeast corner of the Island. With the exception, of 
the mining community of Buchans and tha pulp and paper 
community of Grand Falls, virtually all settlements of any 
consequence are on the coast. More than ninety per cent, of 
the people of Newfoundland live on tidewater or within 
gunshot range of it. 

The distribution of settlement is reflected in the character 
and location of transportation facilities. Until well towards 
the end of the Nineteenth Century transportation between 
Newfoundland communities was almost entirely by sea, and 
the sea is still the only highway between many communities, 
as well as to the outside world. The transinsular railway was 
located so as to tap coastal communities along the west coast, 
Notre Dame Bay and the east coast. No transinsular highway 
has yet been built; road systems are local to the more settled 
areas — the Avalon peninsula, the Burin peninsula, the penin- 
sula between Bonavista and Trinity Bays, the Grand Falls- 
Botwood area, and the Corner Brook area. The scarcity of 
good roads and absence of a general road system, the de- 
pendence of the Island on a single line of railway for 
transinsular communication, and the nature of the terrain 
add to the difficulties of land defence. No very large body 
of troops, and especially mechanized forces, can be manoeuvred 
on the Island. The function of military forces is confined 
therefore to guarding strategical areas. 

The shoreline corresponds to the general topography; it 
is rough, barren, bordered by high cliffs, gravel, sand and 
boulder flats and innumerable reefs and islands. There are, 
however, few off-lying islands, and except to the south of the 

" pp. i 3 > 14* 
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Avalon peninsula, the fifty-fathom line nowhere lies more 
than a few miles off shore. A prominent characteristic is the 
number of large bays, such as Placentia or Trinity; these from 
their general direction, northeast to southwest, and their 
submarine contours appear to be reflections of the Appalachian 
ridge structure. They are too large and exposed to serve as 
good harbours, though often affording good inshore anchorage. 
Thus in Conception Bay the iron ore ships lie two or three 
miles from the ore docks on a submarine ridge in eighteen 
fathoms; in this position they are exposed to northeast winds, 
and in wartime, j:o submarine attack/ 

Good harbours are relatively rare; though the coast is 
filled with inlets, they are as a rule too small, too foggy, too 
shallow, too open, or too liable to freeze in winter or to be filled 
with northern ice for long periods in the spring, to make really 
good harbours. Thus in the Avalon Peninsula, St. John’s is 
too small and too difficult of access, Cape Broyle Harbour 
too shallow, Holyrood too deep. It is said that Aquaforte, 
three miles south of Ferryland, and Fermeuse, three miles 
farther south, are good, though they are small. More favour- 
able harbours are found on the east side of the Burin penin- 
sula, especially Burin Harbour, Burin Bay and Mortier Bay, 
but there are no railroad connections between the peninsula 
and the rest of the Island. Argentia, which lies well up the 
west coast of the Avalon peninsula, is not only a very good 
harbour, said to be unobstructed by spring ice, but has the 
added advantage that it is connected by branch line with 
the railway system of the Island and with the road system 
of the Avalon peninsula. It is probable that these advantages 
of communication influenced its selection by the United 
States as its main base. Argentia, however, seems especially 
subject to fog.^ The west coast ports freeze up by the New 
Year; the Bay of Islands and the Humber Arm, where Corner 
Brook, the largest port on the west coast, is situated, are too 
deep to afford good anchorage, although Corner Brook seems 

^ During the Second World War some of these ships were so sunk. 

^ This danger was emphasized by the loss in the winter of 1942 of two 
American ships, the destroyer Truxton and the supply ship Pollux*, these 
got forty miles or so out of their course and piled up on the other side 
of Placentia Bay, near Mortier Harbour. 
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to be developing into a very fair port. Botwood, the second 
port in point of tonnage, and the shipping point for the 
paper industry at Grand Falls and for Buchans mine, has 
physically good possibilities as a deep-water port and even 
as a naval base, but it is closed by ice for four or five months 
of the year. The northern parts of the Island are too 
inaccessible to be of much use except for limited local 
purposes, or in respect to defence for specific tasks, such as 
sub-bases or shelters for vessels on patrol. St. Anthony, which 
lies in the northern part of the Island on the flank of the 
Strait of Belle Isle, is said to have facilities as a sub-base 
which are not negligible. 

St. John’s, historically the commercial capital of the Island, 
is handicapped as a harbour by its small size and shallow 
entrance. The entrance is about 330 yards wide, but a bank 
and rocks projecting from South and North Heads reduce 
the effective entrance to rather less than a cable. Though 
small, the harbour, being protected by high shores, is secure 
and its mud bottom gives good holding ground. St. John’s 
is rarely frozen over and, although its entrance is subject to 
interruption from field ice, it is not often completely ob- 
structed. St. John’s is well equipped with the usual shipping 
facilities of a small ocean port, including a drydock, and as a 
result of wartime construction, with other extensive repair 
facilities. 

Newfoundland has often been maligned on account of 
its weather, which from the point of view of military oper- 
ations by land, sea or air is necessarily important. Pre-war 
climatological reports indicated that the Island climate had 
extremes of neither heat nor cold and that, while the snow 
lies in winter, that season, by North American standards, is 
not severe. Spring is backward but the fall is often late, with 
a long Indian summer. Rainfall is abundant and well distrib- 
uted throughout the year.^ The winters get longer and more 

^ Average precipitation, St. John’s, 56.86 in. No. of days on which 
a trace or more of rain fell, 219. Highest month, November 8.09 in. 
Lowest, July 2.61 in. Lowest recorded temperature, St. John’s, — 2 1 
(Fahr.). Mean for January, 23.5. Highest recorded, 92. Mean for 
July, 59. Belle Isle: Lowest recorded, — 31. Highest, 70, January mean, 
10. July mean, 47.5. Newfoundland and Labrador Pilot (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1940). 
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severe with the latitude north. St. John’s has a moderate 
winter, but Gander airport, which lies about midway up the 
east coast and inland, is subject to heavy snowfalls. 

THE REGION AROUND NEWFOUNDLAND 

Newfoundland, the island, is only one feature in a larger 
picture, of which the neighbouring stretches of ocean and 
the other land areas close by, such as Labrador and Cape 
Breton, make up the whole. The passages north and south of 
the Island and the Grand Banks are regions of primary 
importance, commercially as highways of ocean traffic, eco- 
nomically as fishing grounds and strategically as areas of 
manoeuvre. 

Newfoundland lies across the sea-entrance to the Dominion 
of Canada and may well be described as Canada’s front door, 
the stopper in the Canadian bottle, or in Mr. Churchill’s 
picturesque language as “an orange in the mouth of a sucking 
pig”.* The Strait of Belle Isle is only ten miles wide (at the 
narrowest point ) and is closed by ice for eight or nine months 
in the year. Cabot Strait, between Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, is 55 miles wide at the narrowest point, from Cape 
Ray, Nfld., to Cape North, N.S., but it is not clear of dangers 
to navigation; within it lies St. Paul’s Island, 13^4 miles north- 
northwest of Cape North, also Brion Island and the Bird 
Rocks. These passages are easily closed in wartime to surface 
ships and impose additional risks to submarines, especially 
since the development of radar and astic.’- 

If Newfoundland should fall into hostile hands (and in 
1940-41 this was not entirely beyond the range of possibility) 
life could be made most uncomfortable for the neighbouring 
mainland. Canada’s access to the sea by way of Belle Isle 
Strait could be easily closed, that by Cabot Strait made 
extremely hazardous; even access by way of the ports of 
Halifax and Saint John might be made difficult and dangerous 
by means of air power. The 600-mile radius from Gander 
(the range of effective bombing for planes used in the 

^ The development of the ‘^snortle” in the late months of the war made 
German submarines more able tp avoid detection. 
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European theatre) passes close to Cape Chidley at the north 
end of Labrador, through Rimouski in Quebec, Bangor in 
Maine, and the western tip of Nova Scotia. The Canadian 
cities in the area are the Sydneys in Cape Breton, Halifax, 
Saint John and Moncton, New Brunswick. The 1,000-mile 
radius passes through Greenland, Baffin Land, and approxi- 
mately through Kingston, Ontario, Rochester, N.Y., and 
Philadelphia. The cities within the area include Montreal, 
Ottawa, New York and Boston. From the Stephen ville field, 
the circle would include Washington and the highly important 
canal locks at Sault Ste. Marie. The 1,500-mile radius (a 
bombing range reached by Superfortresses in Asia) would 
include Winnipeg and Chicago. 

In the period 1940-41 not much in the way of air or land 
defences in North America would have been available to 
counter any attempted invasion of Newfoundland, and though 
the danger was safely passed, it should not be forgotten by 
North Americans for it might have to be confronted again. 

Cabot Strait leads out to the Banks, the original magnet 
which attracted Europeans to this part of the New World, 
which are still as abounding in codfish as they ever were. 
The worst enemy of fisherman, sailor and airman is fog. The 
meeting of the cold Arctic current with the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream makes fog the normal condition of the 
Grand Bank region. Winds from east to south blow it 
towards the land, the westerlies blow it out again. Fog is 
commonest off Cape Race, but there is a tendency for the 
centre of frequency to shift northeastward towards St. John’s 
as summer wears on. Farther north frequency diminishes, 
though fog seems to settle in the long trough of the Strait of 
Belle Isle, where it presents a serious danger to navigation. 
On the Labrador coast, the meeting-point of cool and warm 
air is distant, westerly winds are more common, precipitation 
less and the result is much greater freedom from fog. Labrador, 
despite more extreme winters, is thus more suitable for flying 
than is Newfoundland. 

To the knowledge of horizontal fog conditions, which 
has been accumulating for four centuries, the flying experience 
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of the war has without question added much knowledge of 
vertical conditions. Ordinary sea and land observation 
indicates that the fog bank runs from 400 to 500 feet thick. 
Sometimes it is no more than masthead height and on occasion 
it lies 100 to 200 feet above the surface. At some points there 
is said to be a fog-free belt along the coast; at others fog seems 
to ^^heap up”. With a southwesterly wind it is very dense 
about the eastern side of Placentia Bay, site of the American 
base at Argentia.^ The western coast of Newfoundland is 
relatively fog-free. Of the various airports in or near New- 
foundland, Torbay and Argentia are most handicapped by fog. 
Gander is about the same as Halifax or Sydney, Stephenville 
is freer of fog than any of these and Goose Bay freer still, 
having, it is said, from forty to fifty per cent, more flying 
days than Gander. 

In addition to a stern coast, fog and ice, there are the 
further dangers to navigation constituted by snow,^ which 
decreases visibility as effectively as fog, and by the magnetic 
variation of the compass. This latter is now overcome by 
the gyro compass, with which all fighting craft are presumably 
provided, but for merchantmen and fishermen the variation, 
which is large and changes quickly, necessitates careful 
checking of compasses; local disturbances in particular are 
to be guarded against. 

For shipping perhaps the greatest of all hazards is ice. 
The Newfoundlander has developed a wide vocabulary to 
describe ice conditions. To him, slush, ice-rind, pancake, 
sludge, slob, brash and young ice each has its own charac- 
teristic. Nor will he mistake land-blink for ice-blink. Ice 
takes myriad forms, but its best-known shapes are the iceberg 
and the pack-ice. The Arctic currents carry the icebergs 
down along the east coast or farther out with greatest fre- 
quency in April, May and June. Some bergs carry southward 
of the Grand Bank to as low down as 40° N. Others penetrate 

^ Number of days with fog, per year: Grand Bank (Lat. 47° 05' N. 
Long. 55° 46' W.): 73. St. John’s: 47. Cape Race: 129. Belle Isle: 103. 
St. George: 18. Thick weather at Cape Race (ten years’ observations): 
July, 42.86 hours (Max.) 5 March, 11.44 hours (Min.). 

^ Snow falls at St. John’s on 30 to 40 days per year. 
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the Strait of Belle Isle, where the larger ones ground and 
break up. Pack or drift ice also comes down on the Arctic 
currents, and during the spring or early summer may be 
driven into any of the east coast harbours. Newfoundland 
waters are not really free from the inconvenience of ice until 
late summer. Ice from the St. Lawrence usually blocks west 
coast ports in the spring and often closes Cabot Strait, 
interrupting the steamer communication between Sydney, 
Cape Breton, and Port aux Basques, the main Island supply 
route. 

Grand Bank and other lesser banks, *a stretch of the 
neighbouring ocean covering a larger area than the Island 
itself, form a characteristic feature of the Newfoundland 
region. Between them and the banks off Nova Scotia and 
New England a deep channel leads from the St. Lawrence 
out into the Atlantic. The Grank Bank, Green Bank and 
St. Pierre Bank all lie within the lOO-fathom line. The 
greatest depth on a line from Cape Race to the Virgin llocks, 
95 miles to the east, is 99 fathoms. The depths on the Banks 
are within the 50-fathom line. They extend from 46'’ 35' N., 
57° 12 ' W. southeasterly to 42° 53' S., 50° W., thence north 
and east to a poin tabout due east of St. John’s in 47° 23' N., 
49° 20' W. The most easterly extension of the Banks 
reaches to 46° N., 48° W., only some 700 miles from the 
nearest point in the Azores. Vessels fishing there are actually 
closer to the Azores than they are to Boston. The area of 
the Grand Bank alone is 37,000 square miles. Here is a region 
some 700 miles by 500 in which fog is to be expected at any 
time and ice at almost any time. Nature thus surrounds 
Newfoundland with stern defences. 

The long stretch from the Strait of Belle Isle to Hudson 
Strait, collectively known as Labrador, is administratively 
a dependency of Newfoundland. Inland Labrador consists 
of a welter of tumbled rocks, muskegs and lakes, which, along 
with an Arctic climate, constitute a perfect barrier to 
communication. The coast line abounds in inlets and fiords 
which, depending on the distance north, are free from ice 
from four to six months in the year. Labrador, like much of 
Northern Canada, must always remain virtually unpopulated, 
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but its mineral and forest resources, about which little is yet 
known, its waterpowers, and now. Goose Bay Air Base, give 
it some significance in its own right. Strategically, it can 
never be entirely disregarded by Canada, between whose 
province of Quebec and the Atlantic it interposes its vast 
wilderness. 


THE SECOND GREAT WAR 

In the days when two seafaring nations, France and 
England, disputed the mastery of America, Cabot Strait 
was the pivot of the whole crucial position from Boston to 
Belle Isle, but after England’s victory this area was no longer 
one of the main theatres of action for sea power. With the 
introduction of steam and the increasing elaboration of 
navies, the advantages of proximity to metropolitan industrial 
facilities tended to concentrate fleets close to their home 
bases.” This development, together with Great Britain’s 
unchallenged mastery of the sea, relegated the British North 
American area to a minor place. The epic struggle at sea 
during the First World War did little to change this situation 
for the only aspects of naval warfare that the western side 
of the Atlantic saw were anti-submarine measures and convoy 
work. No point on the North American side was needed 
or envisaged as a main operating base. It remained for the 
Second Great War to make the Newfoundland region again 
an area of primary strategic importance, as it was in the 
eighteenth century. 

At the outset of the Second World War Newfoundland was 
without local defences. Unlike Canada and the other great 
dominions, it had never assumed responsibility for its own 
local defences and, indeed, in view of its weak economic 
position, a defence establishment in peace time was beyond 
its means. The suspension of responsible government in 1934 
indirectly placed responsibility for Newfoundland’s defence 
more definitely on the United Kingdom. The United King- 
dom, however, maintained there neither defence establish- 
ments nor defence facilities; the Island’s defence was rather 
a function of naval control of the North Atlantic. 
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Canada could not, however, be completely indifferent to 
the situation, both because of the geographical position of 
Newfoundland at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and alongside trade lanes to Europe, and because the Bell 
Island Mines were the source of iron ore for the Sydney 
steel industry which represented some 30 per cent, of Canada’s 
productive capacity in steel. When on the outbreak of war 
the Royal Navy requested air patrols of Newfoundland 
waters, Canada at once assumed this responsibility, although 
she had not yet formally declared war,^ the seaplane station 
at Botwood and other air facilities being «made available to 
Canada by the Newfoundland government. For the time 
being, however, little was done to strengthen the Island’s 
immediate defence; surface control of the Atlantic by the 
Royal Navy was as yet unchallenged, and in view of the 
shortage of equipment and trained personnel there seemed 
to be nothing to spare for Newfoundland. 

But the military collapse in Western Europe in the spring 
of 1940 suddenly altered the whole strategic situation in the 
North Atlantic. When France fell none could s^y with 
certainty how long Britain could hold out. The British Expe- 
ditionary Force escaped as if by miracle, but without arms. 
The Royal Navy’s bases in the United Kingdom were open 
to air attack from nearby continental airfields, and should 
Great Britain be invaded it might be forced to seek bases 
overseas. The enemy had suddenly become a great naval 
power by the entrance of Italy into the war, and there was 
real danger that the French fleet might pass under enemy 
control. North America was suddenly confronted with the 
necessity of improvising rapidly a second line of defence. 
Newfoundland, as the farthest eastern projection of the 
continent, leaped at once into primary importance in this 
second line. 

Canada moved quickly to begin manning and strengthen- 
ing the Newfoundland-Maritime Province area. With the 
approval of the Newfoundland Government, Canadian troops 
were despatched in June, 1940, as garrison forces to defend the 

^ The United Kingdom was formally at war Sept. 3. Canada did not 
formally declare war until Sept. lO. 
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Newfoundland Airport and other strategic centres, and addi- 
tional forces followed shortly. In the ensuing weeks arrange- 
ments were worked out between the two Governments provid- 
ing that Newfoundland forces should operate under Canada’s 
Eastern Command, and that Canada should take over the 
Newfoundland Airport and Botwood Seaplane Base for the 
duration of the war. Facilities at both bases were rapidly 
expanded. Subsequently it was agreed that Canada should 
construct a fighter plane base at Torbay near St. John’s.^ 
The following spring an agreement was entered into between 
the United Kngdom and Canada, providing for construction 
by Canada on behalf of the British Admiralty of an advance 
escort and repair base at St. John’s, costs to be paid by the 
United Kingdom which would acquire title. 

In the meantime two other events of major importance 
to the defence of Newfoundland had occurred: on August i8, 
1940, it was announced that Canada and the United States 
had agreed to establish a Permanent Joint Board on Defence, 
the function of which would be to study problems of defence 
for the northern half of the Western Hemisphere; in Septem- 
ber it was announced that the United Kingdom had granted 
to the United States leases for ninety-nine years to bases in 
Newfoundland and Bermuda, without consideration of any 
kind, and leases to bases in the West Indies in exchange for 
fifty over-age destroyers/ 

The first major study undertaken by the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence was the defence of the Maritime Provinces- 
Newfoundland region. The Board had no power of decision 
and no administrative authority or responsibility, but its 
recommendations became the basis of joint policies by the 
two governments. At an early stage the Newfoundland 
government was invited to send representatives to the Board 
for discussion of the defence of Newfoundland.^ Canadian 
defence construction in Newfoundland began late in 1940. 
Construction on United States bases did not, however, begin 

^ St. John’s Daily News, J11I7 ii, 1942. 

^ See Prime Minister King’s statement, Canada House of Commons 
Debates^ Nov. 12, 1940. For text of correspondence leading to the Bases 
Agreement see Appendix. 
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until base areas were picked some months later, and for 
several months more no effective United States defence forces 
were established in Newfoundland. But during this period 
the United States was morally committed, by reason of the 
Ogdensburg Agreement establishing the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence, to come to the assistance of Newfoundland 
and Canada for the defence of Newfoundland, and no doubt 
would have done so in its own interests in any event had the 
need for aid arisen. 

The year 1941 witnessed further important developments 
in tying in the Newfoundland region with tJie defences of the 
northeastern approaches to the continent. The occupation 
of Denmark by the enemy left Iceland and Greenland more 
or less adrift politically. Both are of strategic importance 
for the security of communications across the Atlantic, and 
since they are island stepping-stones between Europe and 
North America, their security was important to North 
American defence. Shortly after Denmark was over-run, 
British and Canadian troops occupied Iceland to prevent use 
by the enemy. In April 1941 an agreement was made between 
the United States and the Danish Minister in Washington, 
providing for protective occupation of Greenland for the 
duration of the war and for the construction of airfields and 
other defences by the United States. The following month, 
on the suggestion of the British government, Iceland entered 
into a similar agreement with the United States permitting 
protective occupation.^ 

In the meantime the shipping situation was becoming 
exceedingly acute. Planes for Britain were beginning to come 
off United States assembly lines in increasing numbers. ^‘Cash- 
and-carry neutrality” was still in force by the United States, 
and no United States ships were, therefore, available to deliver 
the planes. Ferrying of large bombers via Gander Airport 
had proved feasible, and the traffic was expanding; it appeared 

^ See U.S. State Department Press Release, April 10 and July 7, 1941. 
Both agreements were for the duration of the war emergency only, though 
it is perhaps of some significance that whereas the agreement with Iceland 
provided expressly for the withdrawal of all United States forces, that 
concerning Greenland was much less explicit on this point. 
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doubtful if it could be handled by a single field. Moreover 
the '‘hop'’ from Gander was too great for medium and light 
bombers and for fighters. Under these circumstances the 
United Kingdom began urging the construction of a northern 
route via Labrador, Greenland and Iceland for a ferry service. 
A hurried search for possible sites was begun in the early 
spring of 1941 in Greenland by the United States, and in the 
Labrador by United States and Canadian parties. In June 
1941 a suitable site was discovered by a Canadian party in 
Labrador at Goose Bay, near Northwest River. With the 
approval of the governments concerned Canada began con- 
struction of Goose Bay Air Base within a few weeks, and the 
field was in use by winter.^ In the meantime construction of 
fields in Greenland and in Iceland was begun and pushed 
rapidly by the United States. Ferrying of medium and short- 
range planes by the northern route became possible by 1942.^ 

The construction of Goose Bay Air Base was a significant 
event in the conflict. It more than doubled ferrying facilities; 
it supplemented air coverage of convoys taking the far 
northern route;, it was a convenient staging field for United 
States air communication with Greenland and Iceland; and 
it provided a shorter route to Great Britain from Montreal 
and the interior of the continent where the larger aircraft 
industries were located. 

Construction on United States bases began early in 1941. 
Four areas, providing in effect for three bases, were selected: 
one at Quidi Vidi on the outskirts of St. John's where garrison 
quarters were constructed, and an area on St. John's harbour 
for docking facilities; a site for a large military and naval 
base, including air facilities, at Argentia on the western side 
of the Avalon peninsula; and a site at Stephenville on the 
west coast for a staging field. The establishment of these 
bases, and particularly of Argentia, altered the whole strategic 
picture in the Northwest Atlantic. The United States navy 
had now an operational base for the largest ships of the fleet 

^ See statement by Prime Minister King, Canada Debates^ House of 
Commons^ August i, 1944. 

^ A route across Hudson’s Bay was also constructed by the United States, 
but was little used. See above statement by Prime Minister King. 
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about 1,000 miles northeastward from New Yorky and from 
this base it could easily reach effectively into the approaches 
of Western Europe and North Africa, while air coverage by 
land-based planes from Newfoundland bases was thoroughly 
feasible at least half-way across the Atlantic. Argentia thus 
clearly enabled the United States to exercise naval hegemony 
of the Northwest Atlantic. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 

The threat to British naval control of the North Atlantic 
following the collapse of France fortunately® did not material- 
ize. Great Britain held; the Royal Navy, though subject 
to air attack in its home bases, and weakened by serious losses 
and by the necessity of diverting much of its strength to the 
Mediterranean, was not compelled to seek havens across 
the Atlantic; the French fleet did not pass under enemy 
control; and the enemy surface fleet was contained in European 
waters except for occasional forays by one or two ships at the 
most. The danger did not quickly pass, but the establishment 
of United States bases on the island frontiers of the continent 
and the eventual entry of the United States into the war, at 
however great disadvantages, guaranteed surface control of 
the North Atlantic. Consequently, the Western Atlantic re- 
mained an auxiliary theatre of war in so far as surface oper- 
ations were concerned, although in anti-submarine operations 
it continued to be a main theatre throughout the war. 

Thus the direct defence of Newfoundland became a 
secondary strategic problem. The inadequacy of internal 
and external communications, the limited local supplies, and 
the exposed settlements rimming the coast, which would have 
been serious handicaps in the event of investment or invasion, 
proved to be merely inconvenient in so far as anti-submarine 
operations were concerned. Whether plans were made to 
meet possible invasion, and whether arrangements were 
worked out for unity of command of Canadian and United 
States forces are not matters of public record, but presumably 
they were subjects of earnest consideration by the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence, and by the Governments concerned. 
As events developed, the functions performed by army forces 
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on the Island were, however, only those of garrison duty and 
security guard. Behind the Island and within easy reach by 
internal lines of communication, lay the concentrations of 
United States and Canadian forces and supplies. In 1940 and 
1941 available trained personnel and defence equipment were 
very limited; fortunately the enemy was preoccupied with 
consolidating his position on the Continent and did not bring 
his full weight to bear upon Great Britain and the Atlantic 
front. As North America’s training and production pro- 
gramme got under way the defence situation in Newfoundland 
rapidly improved.'- 

But if Newfoundland waters saw no major fleet action, the 
prolonged and ruthless struggle for control of Atlantic trade 
routes, which came to be known as the Battle of the Atlantic, 
waged intermittently about its shores. In the successful 
outcome of this battle Newfoundland harbours and airfields 
were of fundamental importance as operational bases against 
submarines. St. John’s harbour, though too small to be used 
for collecting convoys, was admirably suited as a convoy 
escort base since it lay on the flank of North Atlantic trade 
lanes, a third of the way from New "York to Great Britain. 
Other harbours were available for Coastal patrols. At the 
outbreak of war, St. John’s was completely undefended and 
without facilities for the repair, docking or mooring of naval 
craft. Indeed, only after the fall of France does it appear to 
have been seriously considered as a base, and it was not until 
well into 1941 that construction of naval facilities and defences 
got properly under way. 

During 1941 escorts were needed mainly eastward of 
Newfoundland and St. John’s could be used largely as a base 
for escort ships operating eastward. But after the United 
States entered the war and submarines became active all 
along the Atlantic coast, and even in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
convoy escorts in full strength were needed throughout the 
whole voyage. St. John’s now became a base for convoy 
escorts proceeding eastward to Iceland and Londonderry or 
westward to mainland North American ports. Thus the 
little ships could make the most of their limited cruising 
range, personnel could be rested more frequently, and ships 
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given more frequent overhauls. St. John^s was no less impor- 
tant as a refuge into which wounded ships could limp and 
survivors could be brought.^ Indeed, without St. John’s many- 
more gallant men and ships would have perished. 

In escorting convoys and combatting the submarine gen- 
erally, land-based planes proved to be an enormous aid. In 
the early stages of the war few planes were available and few 
bases conveniently located, although Botwood was useful 
from the outset for patrolling coastal waters by flying-boats 
and the Newfoundland Airport at Gander for patrolling by 
land planes. With the construction of airfields in Nova Scotia, 
the expansion of Gander and Botwood, the construction of 
Argentia, Goose Bay and Torbay bases, the construction of 
fields in Greenland and Iceland by the United States, and 
the development of the four-motored bomber and its produc- 
tion in quantity, fairly complete air coverage of the Northern 
Atlantic routes became possible. Continuous air patrol was, 
of course, not possible all hours of the day or in all weathers. 
Nor did air patrols lessen the need of surface escort forces 
but they greatly improved the efficiency of surface escort and 
permitted wider offensive operations against the submarine. 
Although the eventual development of ^^baby” or escort 
carriers reduced the need for escort by land-based planes, it 
did not supplant them entirely or lessen the need for constant 
offensive patrols by long-range, land-based bombers. 

As is well known, Canadian air and naval forces eventually 
came to play a major role in the Battle of the Atlantic. In 
the early period of the war convoy operations were shared by 
the Royal Navy and the French Navy. After the fall of 
France, with the French fleet immobilized, the enemy threat- 
ening invasion of Great Britain and the Italian Navy astride 
the Mediterranean, the Royal Navy had few ships to spare for 
convoy protection in the North Atlantic. The fifty over-age 

^ An official report notes that on January 31, 1942, there were 53 
merchant ships jammed in the harbour. The severity of the struggle near 
Newfoundland is indicated by the toll of survivors. Between June 1942 
and June 1943, some 2,976 survivors were brought into St. John’s as 
follows: June 1942, 1615 July, 133; August, 120; September, 4793 
October, 2005 November, 109; December, 663 January 1943, 31 3 February, 
5113 March, 3393 April, 2083 May, 619. 
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destroyers secured from the United States were a timely aid, 
but far from adequate to meet the situation. After the change 
of policy by the United States in March 1941 from ^^cash-and- 
carry neutrality’’ to lend-lease the United States gradually 
extended its naval activities to the protection of ships carrying 
lend-lease supplies, thereby relieving to some extent the strain 
on British and Canadian escort forces. But after Pearl 
Harbor the situation in the Pacific and the extension of sub- 
marine activities all along the Atlantic coast compelled the 
United States to divert most of its convoy escort vessels 
elsewhere. 

But by this time the Royal Canadian Navy was ready to 
undertake a substantial share of the load. Canadian ship- 
yards had begun producing an improvised anti-submarine 
ship, the corvette, which by the time of Pearl Harbor was 
coming down the ways in considerable numbers. The little 
Canadian Navy had mushroomed into a sizable escort fleet, 
and the harbour of St. John’s was now available. In June 
1941 St. John’s had been taken over by the Canadian Navy 
under Commodore L. W. Murray as Commodore Command- 
ing Newfoundland Force. In May 1943 the Canadian North- 
west Atlantic Command, based on Halifax, was established, 
with Murray as Commander-in-Chief in charge of convoy for 
the whole Northwestern Atlantic, and arrangements were 
made for complete air coverage of convoys across the whole 
North Atlantic.^ The Canadian Navy was reported during 
1943 to be escorting 47 per cent, of the freight convoys and the 
Royal Navy 51 per cent., larger United States ships being 
available for escorting troop convoys.^ When invasion of the 
Continent came in June 1944, the Canadian Navy carried 
for a time the whole burden of convoy protection and partici- 
pated as well in naval activities covering the invasion.^ 

Victory in the Battle of the Atlantic was achieved by a 
unique division of labour among allied naval and air forces. 

^ Royal Canadian Navy Press Release^ May i, 1943. 

^ Saturday Evening Post^ Aug. 21, 1943, p. 104. 

® At the outbreak o£ war the Canadian Navy consisted of 15 combat 
ships and about i,8oo personnel. By the end of 1944 it had increased to 
over 90,000 personnel, over 350 combat ships and over 500 other ships. 
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The Royal Navy by heroic efforts was able to fulfil its 
historic role of containing the enemy’s surface fleet in Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean waters. Behind the Royal Navy was 
the United States Navy, which was responsible for strategic 
control of the Western Atlantic. Freight convoy protection 
fell to the Royal Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy assisted 
by convoy protection units of the Free French, the Dutch 
and the Norwegians. After the United States entered the war 
troop convoy protection became primarily a function of such 
larger United States ships as remained in the Atlantic. 
Allied air forces on both sides of the Atlantic provided aerial 
coverage. But without air and naval bases in Newfoundland, 
victory in the Battle of the Atlantic would have been longer 
delayed, and indeed victory might not have been achieved. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE SECURITY OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

However complete the military decision in the European 
theatre during the present war, it may safely be predicted 
that in the defence arrangements of the North Atlantic 
Newfoundland will no longer be a forgotten island. The 
aeroplane and the submarine have given Newfoundland and 
its region major importance for the security of trade routes 
and air communications, and its geographical position as the 
easternmost projection of the mid-continental land mass has 
made it the natural defensive bastion of North America, 
should North America have to face alone an unfriendly 
Europe, or even should it have to counter trans-Atlantic air- 
raids. There is the further consideration that the new base 
at Argentia assures the United States effective strategic 
control of the Northwestern Atlantic, a strategic and political 
advantage not to be lightly cast aside. Under all these con- 
ditions it can scarcely be anticipated that either Canada or 
the United States will wish to dismantle all defences in the 
region. 

The post-war political settlement will no doubt condition 
the exercise of power in the Atlantic as elsewhere. It is the 
hope of mankind that some form of collective order for the 
preservation of peace will emerge. A new collective order 
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would be likely to lay more emphasis on the organization of 
force for immediate action to preserve the peace than did the 
late League of Nations. In any event the preservation of the 
peace in Europe, that most troubled of continents, is likely to 
be a major concern of any new collective order. For this 
purpose North America must be prepared to throw its power 
into the European theatre if and when required. Control of 
the North Atlantic would be a pre-requisite to the application 
of force in the European zone in any new order as it has been 
in the old. 

But whatever' the political arrangements resulting from 
victory, control of the North Atlantic is certain to remain a 
major strategic concern of English-speaking countries on both 
sides of the ocean. %t control by either the United States 
Navy or the Royal Navy is no longer feasible, — politically, 
because neither Britain nor the United States can be expected 
to resign its naval position in favour of the other, strategically, 
because the new weapons of naval warfare demand operative 
bases on both sides of the ocean. Control must therefore be 
a co-operative enterprise; the partnership of war must con- 
tinue in fact, if not in form, into the peace. Defence arrange- 
ments in the Newfoundland region are likely to remain the 
tangible evidence of this continued partnership. 

So long as they are united in the common enterprise of 
war, the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada 
have a common strategic interest in the Newfoundland region. 
But there can be no certainty of immediate support of one 
another in the event of a crisis. Canada did not formally 
declare war until a week after Great Britain had declared war 

I939> and the United States was formally neutral for over 
two years. In view of the possibility that not all three 
countries — Canada, the United States and the United King- 
dom — ^might be immediate partners in the event of war, each 
has separate, though not necessarily conflicting, strategic 
interests in the Newfoundland region. Precautions to safe- 
guard these separate interests may therefore be required. 

If Great Britain and Canada were at war and the United 
States neutral, the strategic interests of the United States 
in the Newfoundland region would be primarily to attempt 
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to isolate the conflict and to prevent it from reaching North 
America. Strategic control of the Northwest Atlantic under 
such circumstances would likely be its primary concern, as it 
was in the early months of the present conflict. Its bases in 
Newfoundland would then become operational bases for a 
battle fleet, as well as probably staging fields for maintaining 
air communications with the bases in Greenland and Iceland, 
which now clearly fall within the geographical orbit of the 
Monroe Doctrine. When the United States and Great Britain 
are co-operating in war, Newfoundland becomes a way-station 
for despatching aid to Great Britain, w^ich must always 
remain a desirable bridgehead for the United States to strike 
at a hostile Europe. 

The Bases Agreement of 1941 gives the United States 
complete assurance that its strategic interest in the area will 
be legally protected for 99 years as from 1941. Under this 
agreement the United States has complete extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in its base areas; full rights of ingress and* egress 
to the areas; the right to maintain in the areas whatever 
forces and defence facilities it deems desirable; the right to 
establish tele-communication between them; and the right in 
the event of emergency to operate anywhere in the territory 
of Newfoundland after consultation with the Newfoundland 
and Canadian governments. 

In the event of Great Britain being involved in war, 
security of trade routes in the North Atlantic for assuring 
military and civilian supplies from North America would be 
vital. It would be especially important that she have access 
to ports and landing fields on the western side of the Atlantic, 
should the United States follow a policy such as ^^cash-and- 
carry neutrality’’, as it did in the early stages of the present 
war. If Canada were an active partner in such a war, posses- 
sion of bases on the western side of the Atlantic would, of 
course, be of less concern to Great Britain, but so long as this 
partnership cannot be guaranteed in advance, as indeed it 
cannot very well be under the Commonwealth association and 
a democratic system of government, it may be anticipated 
that Great Britain will desire to maintain a foothold in the 
Newfoundland region as she has in the West Indies, even 
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though Strategic control of the whole Western Atlantic has 
been freely relinquished to the United States. 

The United Kingdom’s legal position in Newfoundland 
arises out of its historic position as the Imperial power, even 
responsibility for local defence never having been formally 
relinquished to the Island government. Moreover, title to the 
new naval base at St. John’s is vested expressly in the British 
Admiralty. 

The Newfoundland region is of vital strategic importance 
to Canada, both for its direct defence and, if it so decides, 
for despatching aid to Great Britain in the event of war. It 
would be ignominious to Canadians to leaVe to the United 
States responsibility for the direct defence of Canada’s eastern 
frontier, as would be the case were the United States alone 
able to operate in the Newfoundland region. And now that 
Canada has become a substantial air and naval power in her 
own right, it would be equally ignominious to Canadians to 
leave to Great Britain sole responsibility for protecting the 
North Atlantic trade routes if Canada were an active partner 
in war. Freedom to operate for defence purposes in the 
Newfoundland region is thus an important consideration of 
Canadian defence. 

Canada’s legal position at the time of writing is less 
explicitly defined than that of the United States. Canadian 
forces entered Newfoundland with the approval of the New- 
foundland government but without waiting for formal instru- 
ments to define legal rights.^ The situation was facilitated by 
the fact that both Canada and Newfoundland were at war and 
both were within the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
Newfoundland Air Bases (Gander and Botwood) were trans- 
ferred to the Canadian government for the duration of the 
war only, although the Newfoundland government undertook 
to give to Canada security of tenure up to fifty years to the 
lands within the base areas on which structures were erected. 
Torbay Air Base was constructed by Canada, with the 

^ Shortly after the entry of Canadian troops the Newfoundland Com- 
mission of Government passed a Visiting Forces Act^ similar to the United 
Kingdom and Dominion acts to cover the question of discipline and 
operation of Canadian forces. 
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approval of the Newfoundland government, on lands pur- 
chased from private owners or granted by the Newfoundland 
government, title to the air base apparently being vested 
in the Crown in right of Canada."^ To Goose Bay Air Base 
Canada was granted a lease for military purposes for 99 years.^ 
The base is, however, to be open also to Newfoundland civil 
and military airplanes on the same terms as to those of 
Canada. It is also to be available to United States and 
United Kingdom military aircraft during the war and for 
such time thereafter as is agreed to be desirable in the interests 
of common defence. The right of the United Kingdom to 
continued military use of the base is to be the subject of 
discussion between the Newfoundland, United Kingdom and 
Canadian governments after the war.® But the general right 
exercised during the war of operating an3rwhere in Newfound- 
land territory for defence purposes evidently terminates with 
the war, unless other arrangements are made. Nevertheless, 
whatever the legal basis of Canada’s post-war defence position 
in Newfoundland territory, it may reasonably be anticipated 
that in the event of any later emergency, Canada and New- 
foundland because of their common strategic interests could 
achieve mutually satisfactory arrangements for co-operation 
in defence, as they did in the present war. 

Canada’s defence interests in Newfoundland have been 
expressly recognized by both the United Kingdom and the 
United States in the Protocol annexed to the Bases Agreement 
of 1941.^ The Protocol declares: 

(1) It is recognized that the defence of Newfoundland is an 
integral feature of the Canadian scheme of defence and as such is 
a matter of special concern to the Canadian Government, which 
has already assumed certain responsibilities for its defence. 

(2) That in all the powers which may be exercised and in 
such actions as may be taken [by the United States under the 

^ St. John’s News, July ii, 1942. 

^ Military use should not be confused with civil use. All the agreements 
concerning construction of airfields in Newfoundland by Canada or the 
United States precluded civil use unless modified by subsequent agreements. 

® Canada, Treaty Series, 1944, No. 36. See text in Appendix. 

^ Canada, Treaty Series, 1941, No. 2. See also extract from United 
States Bases agreement in Appendix. 
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agreement in respect of Newfoundland] Canadian interests in 
regard to defence will be fully respected. 

(3) Nothing in the Agreement shall alFect arrangements rela- 
tive to the defence of Newfoundland already made by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada, in pursuance of 
recommendations submitted to those Governments by the Perma- 
nent Joint Board of Defence. 

(4) In such cases where the Agreement requires the United 
States Government to consult the Government, of Newfoundland, 
the Canadian Government as well as the Government of New- 
foundland will have the right to participate. 

This Protocol is, of course, not limited to tile duration of the 
war, but is effective throughout the life of the main agreement, 
namely for 99 years as from 1941. 

The different strategic interests and the different legal 
bases on which the three countries exercise defence activities 
in Newfoundland has, no doubt, led to some duplication of 
defence construction during the war, and perhaps to the 
maintenance there of an unnecessarily large number of 
garrison troops. Some duplication of effort is indeed a small 
price to pay for mutually satisfactory arrangements. Were 
there any serious conflict of interests between any of the 
parties involved, difficulties in the management of defences in 
Newfoundland might emerge, but interests, though in some 
respects different, are not conflicting. The major common 
interest, the necessity of preserving control of the North 
Atlantic to the English-speaking countries of the North 
Atlantic, must be relied upon to prevent friction and induce 
whole-hearted co-operation between them. 

But what of the people of Newfoundland? The loss of 
responsible government inevitably deprived them of an 
effective voice in the historic decisions which have made their 
country an Atlantic bastion. This is not to suggest they 
would have decided otherwise, had they had the chance. In 
1940 the world which they and other English-speaking peoples 
had known had tumbled about their ears; the Mother Country 
had its back to the wall, and should it be invaded. North 
America might not be immune from direct assault. Events 
have demonstrated the wisdom of the decisions of 1940 to 
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turn Newfoundland into an Atlantic bastion. And the people 
of Newfoundland will not soon forget that in one of their 
bays was signed the Atlantic Charter, the first pledge between 
the two great branches of the English-speaking family to 
co-operate in restoring peace and order to a distracted world. 
The pledge will be only partially fulfilled with victory; 
co-operation in the post-war era will be as essential as it has 
been in the years of war. History and geography have united 
to make Newfoundland a strategic link for eflFective co- 
operation in preserving the peace, as it has been in winning 
the war. Newfoundlanders who take the long view and who 
see the Atlantic situation as a whole will no doubt appreciate 
the role which destiny has thrust upon their country. 

Author’s Note: This chapter was first written in 1942, revised towards 
the end of 1944, and set in type shortly thereafter. This was before the 
emergence of the atomic bomb, and though many other wartime inventions, 
as, for example, radar, were then in use, security regulations prevented 
public discussion. It is extremely difBcult to assess the strategic consequences 
of the invention of the atomic bomb, but it would seem to make Newfound- 
land even more important to mainland North America. The new electronic 
devices, such as radar and loran, have largely conquered fog as far as surface 
craft are concerned and are well on the way towards conquering it for air- 
craft. Loran means that navigation by dead reckoning or even by astro- 
nomical observation is now as obsolete as the sailing ship, while radar has 
removed the danger to surface craft from unseen obstructions, fixed or 
moving, and has greatly lessened such dangers for aircraft. Fog is thus no 
longer quite ^^the stern defence” of Newfoundland which it formerly was. 
But radar is no less important to the defender in detecting the approach of 
hostile air or surface craft. Newfoundland and Labrador are therefore now 
of great importance for the location both of highly sensitive listening posts 
against possible invaders by air or sea and of direction-finding stations in 
trans-Atlantic and off-shore navigation by air or sea. On the other hand, 
advances in the technique of naval construction, such as the development of 
escort ships of longer range than the little corvette which did such gallant 
service throughout the war, have lessened, but not ended the need for 
St. John’s or an alternative Newfoundland post as an advance convoy escort 
base. The development of floating harbours and repair depots by the United 
States during the Pacific war would also seem to lessen the importance of 
permanent outlying naval bases, though nothing can argue away the wisdom 
of keeping control of positions which an enemy might otherwise secure. 
But with these qualifications it is believed that the general conclusions reached 
in the chapter are still valid. 


A.R.M.L. 
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I. Gainfully Occupied (Census, 1935) 



Male 


Female 


Total 


Catching, Curing, and 







Handling of Fisii 

36,884 


2 


36,886 


Agriculture 

4,332 


7 


4,339 


Mining and Quarrying 

1,821 




1,821 


Logging 

4,471 




4,471 


Hunting and Trapping 

453 

47,961 

— 

9 

453 

47,970 

Manufacturing: 







Vegetable and Animal 







Products 

760 


549 


U09 


Textile Products 

Wood and Paper,,. 

124 


179 


303 


Printing, Publishing, 
Engraving, etc. 

3,563 


15 


3,578 


Iron, Non-Metallic and 







Non-Ferrous Minerals 

667 


4 


671 


All Others 

67 


8 


75 




5,181 


755 


5,936 

Construction 

3,028 




3,028 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 4,363 


1,964 


6,327 


Transportation and Com- 






munications 

4,815 


102 


4,917 


Electric Light 

272 




272 


Finance 

206 

12,684 

2 

2,068 

208 

14,752 

Services: 





Professional 

1,616 


1,551 


3,167 


Public Administration 

2,019 


455 


2,474 


Recreation 

67 


5 


72 


Custom and Repair 

752 


278 


1,030 


Personal and Business 

736 

5,190 

5,826 

8,115 

6,562 

13,305 

Occupation not Given 


6,714 


33 


6,747 

TOTAL 


77,730 


10,980 


88,710 



2. Employment by Industries — ^Wages and Salaries 


Average No. Em-ployed Average Amount Paid in Salaries 
Industries Per Month and Wages Per Month 


No. 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1939 

1940 

19+1 






$ 

f 

1 

Aerated Waters and 








Brewing 

Carriages and 

7 

118 

126 

147 

7,115 

7,804 

10,225 

Furniture 

Clothing, Boots and 

6 

70 

74 

80 

4,644 

4,670 

5,463 

Shoes 

Confectionery, Bis- 

6 

465 

523 

542 

22,641 

26,146 

28,931 

cuits and Bread 

10 

388 

403 

463 

23,066 

24,331 

30,984 

Dry Cleaning 

3 

40 

46 

61 

1,963 

2,518 

3,504 

Foundries, Paints 








and Soap 

4 

199 

218 

242 

15,198 

18,666 

22,248 

Mining 

Printing and 

4 

2,931 

2,910 

2,919 

312,725 

311,385 

263,519 

Bookbinding 

13 

206 

197 

219 

15,489 

17,633 

18,734 

Public Utilities 

5 

3,017 

3,400 

3,833 

213,064 

243,378 

325,460 

Pulp and Paper 

2 

7,299 

8,981 

8,244 

539,840 

747,002 

750,959 

Woodworking 

5 

539 

642 

564 

30,302 

35,365 

,28,396 

All Other 

9 

409 

423 

434 

30,686 

32,025 

37,716 


74 

15,681 

17,943 

17,748 

1,216,733 

1,471,223 

1,526,139 


3. Exports — Value of Commodity Groups as Percentage of 
Total Exports (1857-1940) 


Quin- 

Fishery 
and Other 


quennial 

Marine 

Forest 

Averages 

Products 

Products 

1936-40 

24.05 

48.03 

1931-35 

29.97 

53.21 

1926-30 

4633 

41.09 

1921-25 

64.31 

27.44 

1916-20 

83.19 

11.40 

1911-15 

74.13 

14.61 

1906-10 

84.40 

2.54 

1901-05 

83.73 

2.13 

1896-1900 

87.05 

1.33 

1891-95=*^ 

89.93 

.65 

1886-90 

92.84 

.22 

1881-85 

95.54 

.24 

1876-80^^ 

91.49 

.23 

1871-75 

97.09 

.07 

1866-70 

98.52 

.09 

1861-65 

99.19 

.07 

1857-60 

99.21 

.04 


Mineral 

Furs and 

All Other 


Products 

Game 

Products 

Total 

26.18 

57 

1.17 

100.00 

15.38 

.64 

.80 

100.00 

10.87 

.93 

.78 

100.00 

6.32 

1.38 

.55 

100.00 

3.35 

1.02 

1.04 

100.00 

9.81 

.98 

.47 

100.00 

11.99 

.73 

.34 

100.00 

13.00 

.73 

.41 

100.00 

10.88 

.45 

.29 

100.00 

9.02 

.26 

.14 

100.00 

6.45 

.31 

.18 

100.00 

3.94 

.17 

.11 

100.00 

7.63 

.18 

.47 

100.00 

2.50 

.11 

.23 

100.00 

1.00 

.17 

.22 

100.00 

.17 

.17 

.40 

100.00 

.21 

.16 

.38 

100.00 


* Four year average — ^years 1891, 1893-95. 

** Three year average — ^years 1876, 1879, 1880. 
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* In view of a few minor discrepancies due to classification or clerical errors, the totals are not in all cases true totals 
of the items here listed but differences are not material. 



6. Exports — Percentage to Various Countries (1891-1940) 


— i 


Quinquennial Averages 






1936 - 

1931 - 

1926 - 

1921 - 

1916 - 

1911 - 

1906 - 

1901 - 

1896 - 

1891 - 


1940 

1935 

1930 

1925 

1920 

1915 

1910 

1905 

1900 

1895 

United 











Kingdom 

37.1 

34.2 

22.0 

31.3 

15.5 

21.9 

12.8 

20.4 

24.0 

24.6 

Canada 

British West 

8.0 

4.7 

7.4 

7.1 

7.9 

12,8 

13.7 

9.8 

7.9 

10.9 

Indies 

All Other 

2.9 

2.8 

3.2 

4.7 

3.6 

3.9 

3.7 

4.2 

4.7 

4.4 

British 

1.3 

.1 

.3 


.4 

.2 

.7 

7.8 

7.5 

5.3 

Portugal 

2.6 

3.4 

7.3 

12.8 

18.5 

8.9 

15.0 

16.1 

14.5 

14.2 

Spain 

.8 

4.3 

8.6 

12.8 

12.0 

8.5 

8.4 

3.8 

2.9 

6.2 

Italy 

1.8 

' 2.6 

4.1 

6.6 

7.0 

7.4 

11.1 

2.8 

2.7 

4.7 

Greece 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

2.1 

.1 

.5 

.6 

Madeira 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.1 


.2 

.1 




Holland 

3.5 

2.7 

4.2 

2.8 


1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

.9 


Belgium 

Other Foreign 

6.3 

5.4 

1.0 


.2 


.4 

.3 

.1 


European 

Countries 

3.5 

2.8 

1.6 

.7 

.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.0 

.7 

United States 
Foreign 

24.1 

27.8 

28.5 

9.4 

17.1 

10.2 

9.8 

12.8 

9.5 

9.0 

West Indies 

3.0 

2.3 

1.7 

2.3 

.5 

.4 

1.0 

.5 

.3 

,3 

Brazil 

Other South 

3.0 

5.0 

8.4 

7.1 

13.8 

19.9 

16.8 

16.7 

22.4 

18.9 

and Central 

American 

Countries 

.4 

.6 




.4 

.9 

.4 



All Other 











Countries 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total British 

49.3 

41.8 

32.9 

43.1 

27.4 

38.8 

30.9 

42.2 

44.1 

45.2 

Total Foreign 50.7 

58.2 

67.1 

56.9 

72.6 

61.2 

69.1 

57.8 

55.9 

54.8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


Destination of Exports of Newsprint, by Quantities and Values, 1921-1940 
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1866-70 3 , 882,876 176,612 100,958 950 1 , 081,022 17,894 1,836 5 , 279,517 

1861-65 4 , 222,172 143,911 61,283 792 888,813 6,992 2,735 5 , 338,237 

1857-60 4 , 959,428 179,216 78,394 1 , 291,390 2,528 6 , 524,550 

t Triennial throughout. 



II. Destination Exports of Dried Cod, Percentages, 
Quinquennial Averages, 1891-1940 



1891 - 

1896 - 

1901 - 

1906 - 

1911 - 

1916 - 

1921 - 

1926 - 

1931 - 1936 - 

To: 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 1940 

United 

Kingdom 

7.12 

6.92 

6.28 

3.05 

1.36 

5.06 

3.54 

1.78 

2.28 2.70 

Canada 

8.62 

5.12 

4.95 

7.89 

6.91 

2.60 

3.73 

3.59 

2.53 1.56 

^British 

West Indies 

7.05 

7.84 

6.38 

5.41 

5.90 

5.67 

8.46 

8.42 

12.16 17.88 

Foreign 

West Indies 

.61 

.44 

.74 

1.45 

.76 

.78 

4.00 

4.46 

11.79 22.04 

t Mediterranean 
Countries 

47.25 

45.94 

53.77 

57.97 

50.92 

63.43*67.39 

61.77 

51.03 36.18 

Brazil 

26.99 

31.80 

25.73 

22.94 

32.18 

19.84 11.23 

19.75 

19.76 18.55 

United States 

2.25 

1.93 

1.95 

1.13 

1.87 

2.40 

1.64 

.23 

.40 

.68 

All Other 
Countries 

.11 

.01 

.20 

.16 

.10 

.22 

.01 


.05 

.41 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


^ Includes British Guiana and British Honduras, 
t Portugal, Azores, Madeira, Spain, Italy, Greece, Malta, and Gibraltar. 



12 . Destination of Exports of Dried Cod, Quantities 


Br. Wesi Indies 
( Including Br. Guiana 


United Kingdom Canada and Br. Honduras) Total British 

Q uintals $ Quintals $ Quintals $ Quintals $ 


1936-40 

28,505 

105,564 

16,458 

61,749 

188,905 

865,382 

235,482 

1,040,059 

1931-35 

26,754 

94,296 

. 29,683 

117,541 

142,641 

726,668 

201,518 

951,405 

1926^30 

25,254 

178,860 

50,810 

301,888 

119,133 

1,008,810 

197,279 

1,508,420 

1921-25 

48,493 

380,333 

51,234 

353,580 

116,286 

892,847 

216,767 

1,633,051 

1916-20 

83,736 

791,912 

43,049 

394,705 

93,868 

868,170 

221,177 

2,058,586 

1911-15 

17,142 

85,133 

87,336 

493,027 

74,596 

435,163 

180,775 

1,023,551 

190640 

46,719 

191,479 

120,627 

573,403 

82,672 

404,459 

264,113 

1,236,862 

1901-05 

81,791 

316,207 

64,383 

259,445 

83,068 

374,223 

438,625 

1,696,410 

1896-00 

86,399 

232,657 

63,965 

192,406 

97,927 

283,188 

416,452 

1,188,779 

1891, 93-95 

85,846 

229,509 

104,069 

374,589 

85,068 

256,041 

388,989 

1,196,492 

1886-90 

35,015 

103,089 

24,723 

92,694 

96,373 

296,601 

198,659 

643,724 

1881-85 

52,508 

170,684 

23,259 

105,067 

84,103 

252,618 

226,733 

758,771 

1876-80 

54,848 

160,649 

17,225 

52,645 

69,267 

225,499 

164,580 

519,148 

1871-75 

53,215 

196,932 

31,934 

120,667 

87,964 

311,262 

187,600 

691,485 

1866-70 • 

73,937 

250,644 

18,529 

61,644 

91,278 

302,334 

194,079 

650,042 

1861-65 

54,418 

178,901 

25,011 

82,047 

92,092 

289,506 

178,778 

577,804 

1857-60 

67,678 

188,498 

49,738 

153,317 

115,612 

374,478 

248,300 

767,190 


Foreign West Indies United States 

Quintals $ Quintals $ 


1936-40 

232,927 

922,332 

7,245 

31,442 

1931-35 

138.215 

601,183 

4,704 

21,977 

1926-30 

63,133 

543,254 

3,301 

28,039 

1921-25 

54,939 

448,935 

22,522 

183,363 

1916-20 

12,898 

129,471 

39,720 

425,830 

1911-15 

9,606 

59,207 

23,622 

138,730 

1906-10 

22,216 

112,375 

17,301 

93,400 

1901-05 

9,674 

43,424 

25,337 

110,825 

1896-00 

5,508 

17,413 

24,041 

88,204 

1891, 93-95 

7,318 

25,408 

27,181 

122,518 

1886-90 

7,932 

27,231 

38,245 

154,626 

1881-85 

10,161 

32,352 

29,624 

150,255 

1876-80 

13,773 

44,649 

11,363 

50362 

1871-75 

38,625 

145,285 

10,803 

49,085 

1866-70 

30,631 

111302 

11,259 

43,438 

1861-65 

39,627 

148,126 

11,901 

49,582 

1857-60 

68,208 

241,806 

34,149 

116,124 


* In any period, if statistics for ail years are not available, the average is taken 
t Smaller markets are not itemized but are included in totals. 



and Values, Quinquennial Averages, 1857-1940* 


Portugal 

( Including Madeira 
and Azores) 
Quintals $ 

Spain 

Quintals $ 

Italy 

Q ttpj%tals ^ 

Greece 

Quintals $ 

172,640 

825,972 

53,130 

252,666 

108,597 506,777 

46,562 

159,990 

182,581 

933,421 

208,601 

1,133,016 

129,259 699,592 

75,471 

265,968 

301,959 

2,414,978 

354,744 

2,822,977 

154,534 1,346,090 

60,752 

396,413 

338,880 

2,634,945 

354,998 

2,637,903 

166,238 1,346,961 

64,897 

454,084 

462,018 

5,205,416 

327,985 

3,354,352 

194,235 1,973,584 

65,590 

735,234 

198,059 

1,221,848 

209,960 

1,141,494 

173,143 1,000,953 

60,926 

305,957 

299,365 

1,752,870 

226,706 

967,463 

285,142 1,282,707 

6U19 

243,936 

339,871 

1,552,739 

86,842 

362,592 

60,639 271,516 

3,294 

13,428 

268,197 

932,905 

61,133 

186,121 

62,528 1^8,782 

13,772 

29,841 

215,745 

907,876 

121,739 

394,702 

104,262 301,404 

14,499 

37,334 

264,862 

1,102,621 

106,430 

428,198 

30,165 103,547 

3,560 

12,186 

302,711 

1,348,030 

138,281 

570,293 

66,708 234,315 

2,168 

7,920 

162,625 

750,542 

123,517 

555,063 

51,681 181,598 

1,400 

3,640 

216,893 

924,687 

210,044 

893,054 

59,476 238,387 

3,168 

12,671 

177,604 

745,128 

177,292 

749,038 

43,224 174,202 

4,155 

15,112 

194,167 

751,155 

252,610 

1,080,673 

47,441 168,991 

40*0 

1,536 

168,637 

589,563 

221,465 

780,138 

77,903 249,282 




Brazil 



Totalf 


Quintals 


$ 


Quintals 


$ 

196,002 


921,941 


1,056,703 


4,682,992 

231,650 


1,317,213 


1,172,599 


5,927,280 

279,553 


2,743,375 


1,415,260 


11,803,611 

154,351 


1,478,342 


1,373,739 


10,818,859 

328,728 


3,875,296 


1,656,068 


17,817,781 

406,836 


2,687,156 


1,264,207 


7,587,574 

350,886 


1,949,921 


1,529,479 


7,652,659 

334,923 


1,610,635 


1,301,705 


5,673,278 

397,120 


1,437,871 


1,248,844 


4,050,284 

325,611 


1,205,400 


1,206,376 


4,193,331 

273,362 


1,221,892 


923,711 


3,695,414 

342,665 


1,469,220 


1,119,412 


4,572,309 

309,305 


1,361,040 


838,244 


3,466,043 

274,206 


1,225,505 


1,002,356 


4,186,544 

174,054 


786,203 


812,825 


3,276,569 

186,400 


779,476 


912,849 


3,562,724 

347,451 


1,463,790 


1,168,687 


4,216,121 


for the number of years given. 
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14. Revenue and Expenditure 
Ordinary Account 


Fiscal Year 

19294930 

Revenue 

$11,579,214 

Expenditure 

$11,814,805 

(-) 

Deficit ( — ) 
or 

Surplus (-{-) 

$ 235,591 

19304931 

9,655,640 

13,608,541 

(-) 

3,952,901 

1931-1932 

7,931,047 

12,299,418 

(-) 

4,368,371 

1932-1933 

8,085,666 

11,553,774 

(-) 

3,468,108 

1933-1934 

8,906,204 

10,427,724 

(-) 

1,521,520 

1934-1935 

9,624,057 

10,529,477 

(-) 

905,420 

1935-1936 

9,830,011 

11,865,900 

(-) 

2,035,889 

1936-1937 

10,995,665 

12,095,976 

(-) 

1,100,311 

1937-1938 

12,272,211 

12,631,725 

.(-) 

359,514 

1938-1939 

11,220,473 

14300,090 

(-) 

3,079,617 

1939-1940 

12,571,015 

15,688,596 

(-) 

3,117,581 

1940-1941 

16,196,432 

14,534,237 

( + ) 

1,662,195 

1941-1942 

23,313,741 

14,668,659 

( + ) 

8,645,082 

^ 1942-1943 

19,514,448 

14,654,070 

( + ) 

4,860,378 1 

1943-1944 

28,466,385 

20,965,087 

( + ) 

7,501,298t 

1944-1945 

33,310,014 

21,817,059 

( + ) 

11,492,955 


The figures for the years 19294930 to 19324933 inclusive are taken 
from the Report of the Newfoundland Royal Commission^ 1933, pp. 57 
and 63; and for the subsequent years from the annual Newfoundland 
Government, Account of the Consolidated Revenue Fund and Appropri- 
ation Accounts. 

The figures for expenditure are the same as those that appear in 
Sub-total (1) of Table No. 15, Statistical Appendix, 

* Change from June 30 to March 31 as end of fiscal year; period 
covered 9 months. 

t Reconstruction expenditures made from the surplus on ordinary 
account were as follows: 

1942- 1943 $1,178,728 

1943- 1944 1,976,001 

1944- 1945 4,501,088 



15- Expenditures by Purposes, 1933-1942* 

1933-1934 1934-1935 1935-1936 1936-1937 1937-1938 1938-1939 1939-1940 1940-1941 1941-1942 
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Nine months, change in fiscal year. *** From Estimates, 1945-1946. 
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^ The high figures for Fisheries in the later years are accounted for in part by payments of the Salt Fish Board to 
exporters, which were financed by a special levy on salt fish exports, and in part by bounties on ship construction. 
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B. NEWFOUNDLAND’S PRE-WAR NATIONAL 
INCOME: An Estimate 
(contributed) 

(Tile author of this memorandum modestly refused to let his name be 
attached to it on the ground that it contained too large an element of 
conjecture. The editor, however, concluded that, since it was the best, 
and, as far as he knows, the only, estimate of Newfoundland’s National 
Income in existence, it should be published. The memorandum will have 
served its purpose if it stimulates further investigation of the subject which 
is so important from the standpoint of public policy.) 

In considering the calculation of Newfoundland’s national 
income, three points need to be constantly emphasized. 

National income is a monetary measurement of a country’s 
total economic activity. It may be used for purely internal 
purposes or it may be employed in making international 
comparisons. In either case such compilations are without 
much value, indeed they may be dangerously misleading, 
unless a nation’s activities are subject to uniform monetary 
measurement, or, in comparisons, unless the extension of the 
monetary economy in the countries concerned is roughly 
similar. 

In Newfoundland the present, or at least the pre-war, 
situation measures up to neither of these prerequisites. A 
very large section of the Island was not on a true money 
economy basis, and to impute monetary values to its means 
of earning a livelihood is dangerous. Newfoundlanders have 
eked out an existence that has kept a surprising number of 
bodies and souls together. By this criterion — that it kept 
them alive — one tends to impute the same monetary values to 
their activities as is done to similarly situated fishermen and 
farmers in Canada, which would be a great mistake- On the 
other hand, the Newfoundlander’s whole scale of compen- 
sation — ^where it has a true monetary measure — is generally 
lower than that of Canada, But this does not necessarily 
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mean that the services rendered are quantitatively or quali- 
tatively poorer than in Canada to the same degree. 

Moreover, modern statistical series are almost completely 
lacking in Newfoundland and where elementary measurements 
are taken they must be treated with great reserve. All this 
means that any possible financial measurements of New- 
foundland income can only have the most limited value, and 
should only be used with respect to specific purposes. It 
follows, too, that comparisons between Newfoundland’s 
national income and Canada’s should never be undertaken 
except with the strictest qualifications. 

In the face of the foregoing factors the’ only justification 
for attempting a calculation of Newfoundland’s national 
income is that the economy is a very simple one and that 
there are a few reasonably reliable series to which one may 
add a few pure estimates and arrive at aggregates which merit 
some confidence as measures of national income suitably 
defined. Moreover, it is possible to approach the problem 
from several angles sufficiently independent of one another 
to provide corroboration if the results are in agreement. 

In the following calculations an attempt is made to 
estimate national income not for one particular pre-war year 
but rather for a representative year, which perhaps would be 
an average of, say, 1936-1939. This is desirable in itself, 
since in an economy like that of Newfoundland any one year’s 
figures contain misleading erratic factors; in the present 
circumstances it has been dictated by the absence of complete 
data for any one year. 

The first approach is based on the ^^income produced” 
method. Fairly reliable figures are available for fish exports, 
mineral and forest products output and agricultural produc- 
tion (the latter being least trustworthy). These constitute 
the basic material source of wealth of the Island. Still within 
the realm of accurate records are the services provided by 
the government (ex transfer items) including railroad and 
coastal steamer outlays. The rest of the items are largely 
pure estimates. Finally to reduce the figures to a basis of 
income produced and available in Newfoundland it is neces- 
sary to make a deduction for goods exported which are 
produced in foreign-owned factories and in which the sole 
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Newfoundland receipts are the operating costs of the plants. 
It is assumed that income and remittance receipts and dis- 
bursements approximately balance. The calculations are as 
follows: 

Income Produced Method 
( mm, 1= million ) 

Basic output of goods 


Fish caught and exported 

$ 7.3 mm. 


Value of agricultural production 

6.1 


Mines and minerals, exports 

6.4 


Forest industries 

14.0 


Other exports (say) 

0.7 


Total above items (these are definite 
and relate to 1936) 

34-5 

$34.5 mm. 

Government Services 

Education (inc. est. expenditures of 
religious bodies) 

2.0 


Nfld. Railway (operating expenses, 
based on 1935 but increased) 

2.9 


Others (ex. interest & transfer items) 

3-8 


Total government services including 
parochial educational grants 

8.7 

8.7 

Building construction & repair (Esti- 
mate) 

I.O 

I.O 

Income in kind (ex. Agr. output above) 

4.0 

4.0 

Local manufacturing & processing (ex. 
above estimates) inc. power and light 

4.0 

4.0 

Additional Services 

2.0 

2.0 

Total above items 


354.2 mm. 

Less difference between nominal pro- 
duction values of forest products 
and minerals (above), and the 
actual operating costs of plants re- 
tained in Newfoundland 


6 . 5 ^ 

National Income 


$47.7 mm. 


^ This deduction is meant to allow also for the fact that no reductions 
have been made for depreciation and corporation taxes which are largely 
indeterminable, though they are not a large factor. 
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Another alternative approach is to start off with total 
earnings as collected in the 1935 census. Earnings here are 
defined as salary, wages, commissions or piece work. As 
before, with this as a basis it is necessary to add on other types 
of income received, some definite and other pure estimates. 
Unfortunately, regardless of the accuracy of the earnings data 
included in the census, there is some doubt as to its inclusive- 
ness. There is accordingly a residual margin of error of 
indeterminable proportions. The following calculations 
attempt to estimate income received: 

Income Paid-out Method ^ 

Total earnings as per census of 193S, Le. 
salaries, wages, commissions or piece work ^24.9 


Add 15% to raise the total of 1936-1939 
levels and take care of omissions 3.7 

28.6 ^28.6 mm. 

Add entrepreneurial income not included 

above — a pure guess 3.0 

Income in kind, including imputed rents of 
owned houses at $ 7 S annum per house 
= $3.5 mm. 7.5 

Investment income inc. rentals of ^1.3 mm. 1.6 

Net income from abroad (not included 

above ) ( Estimate ) 2.0 

Agricultural income other than in kind 

(Estimate) 4.0 

^46.7 mm. 


The above total agrees as closely with the previous calcu- 
lations as one could expect. Too much confidence should not 
be placed in this corroboration for it admittedly may be to a 
large degree fortuitous. 

There is still another approach to the problem. We know 
that Newfoundland depends predominantly on imports for 
her material needs. Therefore if we take imports (which are 
available) and build upon this basis it is possible to achieve 
a result which is not exclusively independent but which uses 
somewhat different methods of calculation. A rough calcu- 
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lation on this basis by the writer yields results approximately 
equal to the first estimate above. 

Bearing in mind the cautions emphasized earlier in this 
memorandum regarding comparisons with other countries, it 
is nevertheless of some value to compare results with the more 
comparable regions in Canada for which estimates are avail- 
able. Between 1936 and 1939 inclusive the average per caput 
national income paid out of the Maritime Provinces was as 
follows: 

P.E.I. ^191 (approx.) 

N,S. 266 

N.B. 225 

These figures compare with a per caput national income 
in Newfoundland of around $150 more or less. Newfound- 
land’s national income on this basis is well under Maritime 
levels. This is certainly an indisputable fact. The question 
is whether or not the discrepancy is not even greater than 
the figures show. This in turn may mean that in the case of 
Newfoundland we have attributed too great a monetary 
value to income in kind. On the other hand, it seems just as 
likely that the method of calculation which was applicable 
to Canada as a whole was rather unsuitable for P.E.I., where 
the fact of its isolation and a generally different standard of 
values, together with a considerable area where nation-wide 
monetary measurements were inapplicable, led to an appre- 
ciable understatement of real income. 

It must be recalled too that the Newfoundland estimates 
ignore the obviously greater maldistribution of wealth than 
occurs in Canada. 

An internal check of the figures used, together with a 
comparison of the results with Canadian calculations, reveals 
no reasons for altering the calculations. But it should be re- 
emphasized again just what the estimates mean. They show 
that Newfoundland’s sources of cash income through exports 
(her major source) are low in comparison with her popu- 
lation. Services and production for local requirements are 
small and must be measured in low terms of value by 
Canadian standards. The total result shows as clearly as 
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impartial facts will allow that Newfoundland’s per caput 
national income is appreciably less than Canada’s. 

The foregoing estimates were calculated to show the 
pre-war situation under conditions of average prosperity. No 
effort has been made to estimate national income say for 
1942, the peak war year. Too many unmeasurable changes 
have occurred to warrant compiling specific estimates. Never- 
theless from the writer’s observations, together with piece- 
meal data on military expenditures, U.S., British and 
Canadian, it is probably safe to assume that at the peak — 
when base expenditures were high and while income from 
traditional sources (especially fish) remained substantial — 
Newfoundland’s national income must have reached a level 
which was at least double the ^45 mm. we calculated for the 
period before the war. 
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Extracts from the Leased Bases Agreement, 1941 
(United Kingdom, Treaty Series, No. 2 (1941) Cmd. 6259) 

No. I 

Whereas the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, in consultation with the Government of Newfound- 
land, are desirous at this time of further effectuating the declarations made 
on their behalf his Excellency the Most Honourable the Marquess of 
Lothian, C.H., His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary, in his communication of the 2nd September, I940,(^) to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of America, a copy of which is set out 
in Annex I hereto and made a part hereof; 

And whereas it is agreed that leases in respect of the naval and air bases 
to be leased to the United States of America in Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Jamaicar, St. Lucia, Antigua, Trinidad and British Guiana, respectively, shall 
forthwith be executed substantially in the forms of the leases set out in 
Annex II hereto, which are hereby approved, and that a similar lease in 
respect of a base in the Bahamas shall be executed as soon as possible; 

And whereas it is desired to determine by common agreement certain 
matters relating to the lease of the said bases, as provided in the communi- 
cation of the 2nd September, 1940, and the reply thereto of the same date 
from the Honourable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United States, 
set out in Annex I and made a part hereof; 

And whereas it is desired that this Agreement shall be fulfilled in a 
spirit of good neighbourliness between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the United States of America, and that 
details of its practical application shall be arranged by friendly co-operation; 

The Undersigned, duly authorised to that effect, have agreed as 
follows: — 


Article I 

General Description of Rights 

(i) The United States shall have all the rights, power and authority 
within the Leased Areas which are necessary for the establishment, use, 
operation and defence thereof, or appropriate for their control, and all 
the rights, power and authority within the limits of territorial waters and 
air spaces adjacent to, or in the vicinity of, the Leased Areas, which are 
necessary to provide access to and defence of the Leased Areas, or appro- 
priate for control thereof. 

(^) ‘‘Treaty Series No. 21 (1940),” Cmd. 6224. 

S34 
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(2) The said rights, power and authority shall include, inter dia^ the 
right, power and authority: — 

{a) to construct (including dredging and filling), maintain, operate, 
use, occupy and control the said Bases; 

{b) to improve and deepen the harbours, channels, entrances and 
anchorages, and generally to fit the premises for use as naval and 
air bases; 

(e) to control, so far as may be required for the efiicient operation of the 
Bases, and within the limits of military necessity, anchorages, 
moorings and movements of ships and water-borne craft and the 
anchorages, moorings, landings, take-offs, movements and oper- 
ations of aircraft; 

(J) to regulate and control within the Leased Ai*bas all communications 
within, to and from the areas leased; 

(e) to install, maintain, use and operate under-sea and other defences, 
defence devices and controls, including detecting and other similar 
facilities. 

(3) In the exercise of the above-mentioned rights, the United States 
agrees that the powers granted to it outside the Leased Areas will not be used 
unreasonably or, unless required by military necessity, so as to interfere with 
the necessary rights of navigation, aviation or communication to or from or 
within the Territories, but that they shall be used in the spirit of the fourth 
clause of the Preamble. 

(4) In the practical application outside the Leased Areas of the fore- 
going paragraphs there shall be, as occasion requires, consultation between 
the Government of the United States and the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 


Article II 

Sfecid Emergency Powers 

When the United States is engaged in war or in time of other emergency, 
the Government of the United Kingdom agree that the United States may 
exercise in the Territories and surrounding waters or air spaces all such 
rights, power and authority as may be necessary for conducting any military 
operations deemed desirable by the United States, but these rights will be 
exercised with all possible regard to the spirit of the fourth clause of the 
Preamble. 

Article III 
Non-user 

The United States shall be under no obligation to improve the Leased 
Areas or any part thereof for use as naval or air bases, or to exercise any 
right, power or authority granted in respect of the Leased Areas, or to 
maintain forces therein, or to provide for the defence thereof ; but if and so 
long as any Leased Area, or any part thereof, is not used by the United 
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States for the purposes in this Agreement set forth, the Government of the 
United Kingdom or the Government of the Territory may take such steps 
therein as shall be agreed with the United States to be desirable for the 
maintenance of public health, safety, law and order, and, if necessary, for 
defence. 

Article IV 
Jurisdiction 

(1) In any case in which — 

(a) a member of the United States forces, a national of the United 
States or a person who is not a British subject shall be charged 
with having committed, either within or without the Leased Areas, 
an oJffence cf a military nature, punishable under the law of the 
United States, including, but not restricted to, treason, an offence 
relating to sabotage or espionage, or any other offence relating to 
the security and protection of United States naval and air Bases, 
establishments, equipment or other property or to operations of 
the Government of the United States in the Territory; or 

(^) a British subject shall be charged with having committed any such 
e offence within a Leased Area and shall be apprehended therein; or 

(c) a person other than a British subject shall be charged with having 
committed an offence of any other nature within a Leased Area, 
the United States shall have the absolute right in the first instance to assume 
and exercise jurisdiction with respect to such offence. 

(2) If the United States shall elect not to assume and exercise such 
jurisdiction the United States Authorities shall, where such offence is 
punishable in virtue of legislation enacted pursuant to Article V or otherwise 
under the law of the Territory, so inform the Government of the Territory 
and shall, if it shall be agreed between the Government of the Territory 
and the United States Authorities that the alleged offender should be 
brought to trial, surrender him to the appropriate authority in the Territory 
for that purpose. 

(3) If a British subject shall be charged with having committed within 
a Leased Area an offence of the nature described in paragraph (i) of 
this Article, and shall not be apprehended therein, he shall, if in the 
Territory outside the Leased Areas, be brought to trial before the courts of 
the Territory; or, if the offence is not punishable under the law of the 
Territory, he shall, on the request of the United States Authorities, be 
apprehended and surrendered to the United States Authorities, and the 
United States shall have the right to exercise jurisdiction with respect to 
the alleged offence. 

(4) When the United States exercises jurisdiction under this Article 
and the person charged is a British subject, he shall be tried by a United 
States court sitting in a Leased Area in the Territory. 
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(5) Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to affect, prejudice 
or restrict the full exercise at all times of jurisdiction and control by the 
United States in matters of discipline and internal administration over 
members of the United States forces, as conferred by the law of the United 
States and any regulations made thereunder. 

Article V 
Security Legislation 

The Government of the Territory will take such steps as may from time 
to time be agreed to be necessary with a view to the enactment of legis- 
lation to ensure the adequate security and protection of the United States 
naval and air Bases, establishments, equipment and other property, and the 
operations of the United States under the Leases and this Agreement and 
the punishment of persons who may contravene a?iy laws or regulations 
made for that purpose. The Government of the Territory will also from 
time to time consult with the United States Authorities in order that the 
laws and regulations of the United States and the Territory in relation to 
such matters may, so far as circumstances permit, be similar in character. 

Article VI 

Arrest and Service of Process 

(1) No arrest shall be made and no process, civil or criminal, shall be 
served within any Leased Area except with the permission of the Command- 
ing Officer in charge of the United States forces in such Leased Areaj but 
should the Commanding Officer refuse to grant such permission he shall 
(except in cases where the United States Authorities elect to assume and 
exercise jurisdiction in accordance with Article IV (i) ) forthwith take the 
necessary steps to arrest the person charged and surrender him to the 
appropriate authority of the Territory or to serve such process, as the case 
may be, and to provide for the attendance of the server of such process 
before the appropriate court of the Territory or procure such server to make 
the necessary affidavit or declaration to prove such service. 

(2) In cases where the courts of the United States have jurisdiction 
under Article IV, the Government of the Territory will on request give 
reciprocal facilities as regards the service of process and the arrest and 
surrender of alleged offenders. 

(3) In this Article the expression “process” includes any process by way 
of summons, subpoena, warrant, writ or other judicial document for securing 
the attendance of a witness, or for the production of any documents or 
exhibits, required in any process civil or criminal. 

Article VII 

Right of Audience for United States Counsel 

In cases in which a member of the United States forces shall be a party 
to civil or criminal proceedings in any court of the Territory by reason of 
some alleged act or omission arising out of or in the course f)f his official 
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duty. United States counsel (authorised to practise before the courts of the 
United States) shall have the right of audience, provided that such counsel 
is in the service of the Government of the United States and appointed for 
that purpose either generally or specially by the appropriate authority. 

Article VIII 
Surrender of Offenders 

Where a person charged with an ojffence which falls to be dealt with by 
the courts of the Territory is in a Leased Area, or a person charged with 
an offence which falls under Article IV to be dealt with by courts of the 
United States is in the Territory but outside the Leased Areas, such person 
shall be surrendered to the Government of the Territory or to the United 
States Authorities, as the case may be, in accordance with special arrange- 
ments made between that Government and those Authorities. 

Article IX 
Public Services 

The United States shall have the right to employ and use all utilities, 
services and facilities, roads, highways, bridges, viaducts, canals and similar 
channels of transportation belonging to, or controlled or regulated by, the 
Government of the Territory or the Government of the United Kingdom, 
under conditions comparable to and no less favourable than those applicable 
from time to time to the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Article X 
Surveys 

(1) The United States shall have the right, after appropriate notification 
has been given to the Government of the Territory, to make topographic 
and hydrographic surveys outside the Leased Areas in any part of the 
Territory and waters adjacent thereto. Copies, with title and triangulation 
data, of any surveys so made will be furnished to the Government of the 
Territory. 

(2) Notification and copies will be given to the United States Authorities 
of any such surveys carried out by the Government of the United Kingdom 
or the Government of the Territory. 

Article XI 
Shifting and Aviation 

(1) Lights and other aids to navigation of vessels and aircraft placed or 
established in the Leased Areas and the territorial waters adjacent thereto 
or in the vicinity thereof shall conform to the system in use in the Territory. 
The position, characteristics and any alterations thereof shall be notified in 
advance to the appropriate authority in the Territory. 

(2) United States public vessels operated by the War or Navy Depart- 
ments, by the Coastguard or by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, bound to or 
departing frotn a Leased Area shall not on entering or leaving the Leased 
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Area or the territorial waters in the vicinity thereof be subject to compulsory 
pilotage or to light or harbour dues in the Territory. If a pilot is taken 
pilotage shall be paid for at appropriate rates. 

(3) British commercial vessels may use the Leased Areas on the same 
terms and conditions as United States commercial vessels. 

(4) It is understood that a Leased Area is not a part of the territory of 
the United States for the purpose of coastwise shipping laws so as to exclude 
British vessels from trade between the United - States and the Leased Areas. 

(5) Commercial aircraft will not be authorised to operate from any 
of the Bases (save in case of emergency or for strictly military purposes 
under supervision of the War or Navy Departments) except by agreement 
between the United States and the Government of -the United Kingdom j 
provided that in the case of Newfoundland such agreement shall be between 
the United States and the Government of Newfoundland. 

Article XII 
Motor Traffic 

( 1 ) Standard and test types of motor vehicles as determined by the 
United States shall not be prevented from using roads in a Territory by 
reason of non-compliance with any law relating to construction of motor 
vehicles. 

(2) No tax or fee shall be payable in respect of registration or licensing 
for use in a Territory of motor vehicles belonging to the Government of 
the United States. 


Article XIII 
Immigration 

(1) The immigration laws of the Territory shall not operate or apply 
so as to prevent admission into the Territory, for the purposes of this 
Agreement, of any member of the United States Forces posted to a Leased 
Area or any person (not being a national of a Power at war with His 
Majesty the King) employed by, or under a contract with, the Government 
of the United States in connection with the construction, maintenance, 
operation or defence of the Bases in the Territory; but suitable arrangements 
will be made by the United States to enable such persons to be readily 
identified and their status to be established. 

(2) If the status of any person within the Territory and admitted 
thereto under the foregoing paragraph shall be altered so that he would no 
longer be entitled to such admission, the United States Authorities shall 
notify the Government of the Territory and shall, if such person be 
required to leave the Territory by that Government, be responsible for 
providing him with a passage from the Territory within a reasonable time, 
and shall in the meantime prevent his becoming a public responsibility of 
the Territory. 
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Article XIV 
Customs and other Duties 

(1) No import, excise, consumption or other tax, duty or impost shall 
be charged on — 

{a) material, equipment, supplies or goods for use in the construction, 
maintenance, operation or. defence of the Bases, consigned to, or 
destined for, the United States Authorities or a contractor; 

ih) goods for use or consumption aboard United States public vessels of 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard or Coast and Geodetic Surveys; 

(^) goods consigned to the United States Authorities for the use of 
institutions under Government control known as Post Exchanges, 
Ships’ Servif.e Stores, Commissary Stores or Service Clubs, or for 
sale thereat to members of the United States forces, or civilian 
employees of the United States being nationals of the United 
States and employed in connection with the Bases, or members of 
their families resident with them and not engaged in any business 
or occupation in the Territory; 

(^) the personal belongings or household effects of persons referred to 
r in sub-paragraph (c), and of contractors and their employees 
being nationals of the United States employed in the construction, 
maintenance or operation of the Bases and present in the Territory 
by reason only of such employment. 

(2) No export tax shall be charged on the material, equipment, supplies 
or goods mentioned in paragraph (i) in the event of reshipment from the 
Territory. 

(3) This Article shall apply notwithstanding that the material, equip- 
ment, supplies or goods pass through other parts of the Territory en route 
to or from a Leased Area. 

(4) Administrative measures shall be taken by the United States Authori- 
ties to prevent the resale of goods which are sold under paragraph (i) (^), 
or imported under paragraph (i) (^), of this Article, to persons not entitled 
to buy goods at such Post Exchanges, Ships’ Service Stores, Commissary 
Stores or Service Clubs, or not entitled to free importation under paragraph 
(i) (d) j and generally to prevent abuse of the customs privileges granted 
under this Article. There shall be co-operation between such Authorities 
and the Government of the Territory to this end. 


Article XV 
Wireless and Cables 

(i) Except with the consent of the Government of the Territory, no 
wireless station shall be established or submarine cable landed in a Leased 
Area otherwise than for military purposes. 
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(2) All questions relating to frequencies, power and like matters, used 
^7 apparatus designed to emit electric radiation, shall be settled by mutual 
arrangement. 


Article XVI 
Postal Facilities 

The United States shall have the right to establish United States Post 
Offices in the Leased Areas for the exclusive use of the United States forces, 
and civilian personnel (including contractors and their employees) who are 
nationals of the United States and employed in connection with the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation or defence of the Bases, and the families 
of such persons, for domestic use between United States Post Offices in 
Leased Areas and between such Post Offices and other United States Post 
Offices and Post Offices in the Panama Canal Zone and the Philippine Islands. 

Article XVII 
Taxation 

(1) No member of the United States forces or national of the United 
States, serving or employed in the Territory in connection with the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation or defence of the Bases, and resMing in 
the Territory by reason only of such employment, or his wife or minor 
children, shall be liable to pay income tax in the Territory except in respect 
of income derived from the Territory. 

(2) No such person shall be liable to pay in the Territory any poll tax 
or similar tax on his person, or any tax on ownership or use of property 
which is inside a Leased Area, or situated outside the Territory. 

(3) No person ordinarily resident in the United States shall be liable 
to pay income tax in the Territory in respect of any profits derived under a 
contract made in the United States in connection with the construction, 
maintenance, operation or defence of the Bases, or any tax in the nature 
of a licence in respect of any service or work for the United States in 
connection with the construction, maintenance, operation or defence of the 
Bases. 


Article XVIII 
Businesses and Professions 

Unless the consent of the Government of the Territory shall have 
been obtained — 

(i) no business shall be established in a Leased Area; but the institu- 
tions referred to in Article XIV (i) (c), offering goods, under a 
prohibition against re-sale, exclusively to the persons mentioned 
in the said Article XIV (i) (^), shall not be regarded as businesses 
for the purposes of this Article; 
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(2) no person shall habitually render any professional services in a Leased 
Area, except to, or for, the Government of the United States or 
the persons mentioned in Article XIV (i) (c). 

Article XIX 
Forces outside Leased Areas 

(1) United States forces stationed or operating outside the Leased Areas 
under separate agreement with the Government of the United Kingdom or 
the Government of the Territory shall be entitled to the same rights and 
enjoy the same status as United States forces stationed within the Leased 
Areas. 

(2) The United States shall be under no obligation to maintain forces 
outside the Leased Areas by virtue of any such agreement. 

Article XX 

Health Measures outside Leased Areas 

The United States shall have the right, in collaboration with the Govern- 
ment of the Territory and, where necessary, with the Local Authority 
concerned, to exercise, without other consideration than just compensation to 
private owners, if any, such powers as such Government and Local Authority 
and the Government of the United Kingdom may possess of entering upon 
any property in the vicinity of the Leased Areas for the purpose of 
inspection, and of taking any necessary measures to improve sanitation and 
protect health. 

Article XXI 

Abandonment 

The United States may at any time abandon any Leased Area or any 
part thereof, without thereby incurring any obligation, but shall give to the 
Government of the United Kingdom as long notice as possible and in any 
case not less than one year, of its intention so to do. At the expiration of 
such notice the area abandoned shall revert to the Lessor. Abandonment 
shall not be deemed to have occurred in the absence of such notice. 

Article XXII 
Removal of Imfrovements 

The United States may at any time before the termination of a lease, 
or within a reasonable time thereafter, take away all or any removable 
improvements placed by or on behalf of the United States in the Leased 
Area or territorial waters. 


Article XXIII 
Rights not to be Assigned 

The United States will not assign or underlet or part with the possession 
of the whole or any part of any Leased Area, or of any right, power or 
authority granted by the Leases or this Agreement. 
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Article XXIV 
Possession 

(1) On the signing of this Agreement, leases of the Leased Areas, 
substantially in the forms respectively set out in Annex II hereto, shall be 
forthwith executed, and all rights, power, authority and control under such 
leases and under this Agreement (including transfer of possession where it 
shall not previously have been transferred) shall thereupon become effective 
immediately, and pending execution of such Leases they may be exercised 
ad inter hn and possession of the Leased Areas shall be immediately given 
so far as the location thereof is then ascertained. Where the precise location 
of a portion of any Leased Area is not ascertainable until more detailed 
descriptions are available, possession of such portion shall be given as rapidly 
as possible. This Article shall not require occupiers of buildings in a 
Leased Area to be removed from such buildings until reasonable notice to 
vacate has been given and expired, due regard being had to the necessity 
of obtaining alternative accommodation. 

(2) The foregoing paragraph shall not apply in relation to the Bahamas, 
but a lease of the Leased Area therein, in terms similar to those of the 
leases set out in Annex II hereto, and subject to such special provisions as 
may be agreed to be required, will be granted to the United States of 
America as soon as the location of that area shall have been agreed, where- 
upon this Agreement shall apply thereto. 

Article XXV 
Reservations 

(1) All minerals (including oil) and antiquities and all rights relating 
thereto and to treasure trove, under, upon or connected with the land and 
water comprised in the Leased Areas or otherwise used or occupied by the 
United States by virtue of this Agreement, are reserved to the Government 
and inhabitants of the Territory; but no rights so reserved shall be 
transferred to third parties, or exercised within the Leased Areas, without 
the consent of the United States. 

(2) The United States will permit the exercise of fishing privileges 
within the Leased Areas in so far as may be found compatible with military 
requirements, and in the exercise of its rights will use its best endeavours 
to avoid damage to fisheries in the Territory. 

Article XXVI 

S fecial Provisions for Individual Territories 

The provisions contained ' in Annex III hereto shall have effect in 
relation to the Territories to which they respectively appertain. 

Article XXVII 
Sufflementary Leases 

The United States may, by common agreement, acquire by supple- 
mentary lease for the unexpired period of the Lease granted in a Territory, 
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such additional areas, sites and locations as may be found necessary for the 
use and protection of the Bases upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed, which shall, unless there are special reasons to the contrary, be on 
the basis of those contained in this Agreement. 

Article XXVIII 
Modification of this Agreement 

The Government of the United States and the Government of the 
United Kingdom agree to give sympathetic consideration to any represen- 
tations which either may make after this Agreement has been in force a 
reasonable time, proposing a review of any of the provisions of this Agree- 
ment to determine whether modifications in the light of experience are 
necessary or desirable.#. Any such modifications shall be by mutual consent. 

Article XXIX 

The United States and the Government of the Territory respectively 
will do all in their power to assist each other in giving full effect to the 
provisions of this Agreement according to its tenor and will take all 
appropriate steps to that end. 

Busing the continuance of any Lease, no laws of the Territory which 
would derogate from or prejudice any of the rights conferred on the 
United States by the Lease or by this Agreement shall be applicable within 
the Leased Area, save with the concurrence of the United States. 

Article XXX 
Interpretation 

In this Agreement, unless the context otherwise requires, the following 
expressions have the meanings hereby respectively assigned to them: — 

“Lease’’ means a lease entered into in pursuance of the communi- 
cations set out in Annex I hereto, and in relation to any Territory means 
a lease entered into in respect of an area therein. 

“Leased Area” means an area in respect of which a lease is or will 
be entered into. 

“Base” means a base established in pursuance of the said communi- 
cations. 

“Territory” means a part of His Majesty’s dominions in which a 
lease is entered into in pursuance of the communications set out in 
Annex I hereto; and “the Territory” means the Territory concerned. 

“The United States Authorities” means the authority or authorities 
from time to time authorised or designated, by the Government of the 
United States of America, for the purpose of exercising the powers in 
relation to which the expression is used. 

“United States forces” means the naval and military forces of the 
United States of America. 
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‘^^Britlsh subject” includes British, protected person. 

Signed in London in duplicate this twenty-seventh day of March, 1941. 
On behalf of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
CRANBORNE. 

MOYNE. 

On behalf of the Government of the United States of America: 

JOHN G. WINANT. 
CHARLES FAHY. 

HARRY J. MALONY. 
HAROLD BIESEMEIER. 

* 

ANNEX 1 

Exchange of Notes regarding United States Destroyers and Naval 
AND Air Facilities for the United States in British Transatlantic 
Territories. 


No. I 

The Marquess of Lothian to Mr, Cordell Hull » 

Washington^ ^eftember 2, 1^40, 

Sir, 

I have the honour, under instructions from His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to inform you that in view of the 
friendly and sympathetic interest of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom in the national security of the United States and their 
desire to strengthen the ability of the United States to co-operate effectively 
with the other nations of the Americas in the defence of the Western 
Hemisphere, His Majesty’s Government will secure the grant to the 
Government of the United States, freely and without consideration, of the 
lease for immediate establishment and use of Naval and Air bases and 
facilities for entrance thereto and the operation and protection thereof, on 
the Avalon Peninsula and on the Southern coast of Newfoundland, and on 
the east coast and on the Great Bay of Bermuda. 

Furthermore, in view of the above and in view of the desire of the 
United States to acquire additional Air and Naval bases in the Caribbean 
and in British Guiana, and without endeavouring to place a monetary or 
commercial value upon the many tangible and intangible rights and 
properties involved. His Majesty’s Government will make available to the 
United States for immediate establishment and use Naval and Air bases and 
facilities for entrance thereto and the operation and protection thereof, 
on the Eastern side of the Bahamas, the Southern coast of Jamaica, the 
Western coast of St. Lucia, the West coast of Trinidad in the Gulf of Paria, 
in the Island of Antigua, and in British Guiana within fifty miles of 
Georgetown, in exchange for Naval and Military equipment and material 
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wliich the United States Government will transfer to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

All of the bases and facilities referred to in the preceding paragraphs 
will be leased to the United States for a period of ninety-nine years free 
from all rent and charges other than such compensation to be mutually 
agreed on to be paid by the United States in order to compensate the owners 
of private property for loss by expropriation or damage arising out of the 
establishment of the bases and facilities in question. 

His Majesty’s Government in the leases to be agreed upon will grant 
to the United States for the period of the leases all the rights, power and 
authority within the bases leased, and within the limits of the territorial 
waters and air spaces adjacent to or in the vicinity of such bases, necessary to 
provide access to and defence of such bases and appropriate provisions for 
their control. 

Without prejudice to the above-mentioned rights of the United States 
authorities and their jurisdiction within the leased areas, the adjustment and 
reconciliation between the jurisdiction of the authorities of the United 
States within these areas and the jurisdiction of the authorities of the 
territories in which these areas are situated shall be determined by common 
.agreement. 

The exact location and bounds of the aforesaid bases, the necessary 
seaward, coast and anti-aircraft defences, the location of sufficient military 
garrisons, stores and other necessary auxiliary facilities shall be determined 
by common agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government are prepared to designate immediately experts 
to meet with experts of the United States for these purposes. Should these 
experts be unable to agree in any particular situation except in the case of 
Newfoundland and Bermuda, the matter shall be settled by the Secretary of 
State of the United States and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
-Affairs. 

I have, &c. 

LOTHIAN. 


No. 2 

Mr. Cordell Hull to the Marquess of Lothian 

Washington^ September 2 , ig^o. 

Excellency, 

I have received your note of 2nd September, 1940, of which the text 
as as follows: — 

[As in No. I.] 

I am directed by the President to reply to your note as follows: — 
^‘The Government of the United States appreciates the declarations 
and the generous action of His Majesty’s Government, as contained in 
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your communications, which are destined to enhance the national security 
of the United States and greatly to strengthen its ability to co-operate 
effectively with the other nations of the Americas in the defence of the 
Western Hemisphere. It therefore gladly accepts the proposals. 

^^The Government of the United States will immediately designate 
experts to meet with experts designated by His Majesty’s Government to 
determine upon the exact location of the Naval and Air bases mentioned 
in your communication under acknowledgment. 

^‘In consideration of the declarations above quoted, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will immediately transfer to His Majesty’s 
Government fifty United States Navy Destroyers generally referred to 
as the twelve-hundred ton type.” 

Accept, &c« 

CORDELL HULL. 


ANNEX II 

(Here follows descriptions of various leased areas.) 

s|c 9{C stc 

No. 2 

Mr, Winston Churchill to Mr, W inant 

Foreign Office, March 27, 

Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency that, in signing this day 
the Agreement concerning the lease of Bases, it is the intention of the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland that, upon the resumption by Newfoundland of the constitutional 
status held by it prior to the i 6 th February, 1934? tiie words '^the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom,” wherever they occur in relation to a 
provision applicable to Newfoundland in the said Agreement, shall be taken 
to mean, so far as Newfoundland is concerned, the Government of New- 
foundland, and the Agreement shall then be construed accordingly. 

2. If the Government of the United States agree to this interpretation, 
I would suggest that the present Note and your Excellency’s reply to that 
effect be regarded as placing on record the understanding of the two Con- 
tracting Governments in this matter. 

I have, &c. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
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No. 3 

Mr, W inant to Mr, Winston Churchill 

Embassy of the United States of America^ 
London, March 27, ig^i. 

Your Excellency, 

1 have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Excellency’s Note of 
to-day’s date, the terms of which are as follows: — 

[As in No. 2 above.] 

2. In reply, I have the honour to inform your Excellency that the 
Government of the United States accepts the interpretation of the Agree- 
ment concerning the* lease of Bases signed this day as set forth in your 
Excellency’s Note and, in accordance with the suggestion contained therein, 
your Excellency’s Note and this reply will be regarded as placing on record 
the understanding between the two Contracting Governments in this matter. 

I have, &c. 

JOHN G. WINANT. 


No. 4 

Mr, W inant to Mr, Winston Churchill 

Embassy of the United States of America, 
London, March 27, 1^41, 

Excellency, 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency that my Government has 
agreed to the following understanding in respect of Article XVI of the 
Agreement signed this day between our respective Governments concerning 
the lease of Bases: — 

(1) Mails passing between United States Post Offices shall not be subject 
to censorship except by the United States. 

(2) In connection with the establishment of any United States Post 
Offices in a Leased Area, the United States will arrange administratively, for 
such time as Great Britain may be at war, for the examination of all non- 
official incoming or outgoing mail destined for or originating in a Leased 
Area. 

(3) The use of these Post Offices will be strictly limited to persons 
entitled under Article XVI to use them, and any mail deposited in such a 
Post Office which may be found by the United States examiners to be from 
a person not entitled to use it will, if required, be made available to the 
authorities of the Territory for examination. 
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(4) Should the United States be at war and Great Britain be neutral, 
the British Government will ensure that a similar procedure is adopted, 
with respect to incoming or outgoing mail destined for or originating in the 
Territory in which a Leased Area is located, to safeguard the interests of the 
United States in the Leased Area. 

(5) The United States and British authorities will collaborate to prevent 
their respective mails, in the Leased Areas or in the Territories in which they 
are located, being used prejudicially to the security of the other. 

(6) There will be no examination of official mail of either Govern- 
ment by the other under any conditions. 

2. If your Excellency’s Government agrees to this understanding, I 
would suggest that the present Note and your reply to that effect be regarded 
as placing it on record. 

I have, &c. 

JOHN G. WINANT. 


No. 5 

Mr. Winston Churchill to Mr. W inant 

Foreign Office^ March 27, rp^i. 

Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s Note 
of to-day’s date concerning censorship, the terms of which are as follows: — 

[As in No. 4 above.] 

2. In reply, I have the honour to inform your Excellency that the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
agree to this understanding, and, in accordance with your Excellency’s 
suggestion, your Excellency’s Note and this reply will be regarded as placing 
on record the understanding between the two Governments in this matter. 

I have, &c. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 


No. 6 

PROTOCOL 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries of the Governments of Canada, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United 
States of America having been authorized by their respective Governments 
to clarify certain matters concerning the defence of Newfoundland arising 
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out of the Agreement signed this daj concerning the Bases leased to the 
.United States, have drav^n up and signed the following Protocol: — 

1. It is recognised that the defence of Newfoundland is an integral 
feature of the Canadian scheme of defence, and as such is a matter of 
special concern to the Canadian Government, which has already assumed 
certain responsibilities for this defence. 

2. It is agreed therefore that, in all powers which may be exercised and 
in such actions as may be taken under the Agreement for the use and 
operation of United States bases dated the 27th March, 1941, in respect of 
Newfoundland, Canadian interests in regard to defence will be fully 
respected. 

3. Nothing in the Agreement shall affect arrangements relative to the 
defence of Newfoundland already made by the Governments of the United 
States and Canada in pursuance of recommendations submitted to those 
Governments by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence — United States 
and Canada. 

4. It is further agreed that in all consultations concerning Newfound- 
land arising out of Articles I (4), II and XI (5) of the Agreement, or of 
any other Articles involving considerations of defence, the Canadian 
Government as well as the Government of Newfoundland will have the 
right to participate. 

Done in triplicate, in London, the 27th day of March, 1941. 

On behalf of the Government of Canada: 

VINCENT MASSEY. 

L. W. MURRAY. 

L. B. PEARSON. 

On behalf of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 

CRANBORNE. 

MOYNE. 

On behalf of the Government of the United States of America: 

JOHN G. WINANT. 

CHARLES FAHY. 

HARRY J. MALONY. 

HAROLD BIESEMEIER. 


APPENDIX D 

The Goose Bay Agreement 
Signed at St. John’s, Newfoundland, October io, 1944. 

(Canada, Treaty Series^ 1^44^ No, 30) 

Memorandum of Agreement 

Made this tenth day of October Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-four BETWEEN The Government of Canada represented herein 
by the High Commissioner for Canada in Newfoundland of the first part 
AND The Government of Newfoundland represented herein by the 
Commissioner for Public Utilities and Supply of the second part. 

WHEREAS the development of a strategic air base for the defence of 
Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, within the general scheme of 
hemisphere defence and as a basis of operations in the Atlantic area, is 
considered by the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland to be of the 
utmost importance: 

Therefore the undersigned, duly authorized to that effect, have agreed 
as follows: — 

I. (i) The Government of Newfoundland will lease to His Majesty 
the King in right of Canada ALL THAT certain piece or parcel of land 
situated at Goose Bay in Labrador described as follows: Beginning at a 
concrete post marked “A’’ at the most northerly point of Terrington Basin 
at ordinary high water mark, the said point being North Latitude 53 degrees 
22 minutes 24.6 seconds and West Longitude 60 degrees 24 minutes 2 1. 5 
seconds; thence North astronomically 305 chains; thence West astronomically 
640 chains; thence South astronomically 920 chains more or less to the 
northern shore of the Hamilton River at ordinary high water mark; thence 
easterly along the northern shore of the Hamilton River at ordinary high 
water mark to Goose Bay; thence northerly and westerly along the shore 
of Goose Bay at ordinary high water mark to Terrington Basin; thence 
westerly and northerly along the shore of Terrington Basin at ordinary 
high water mark to the point of beginning; containing 120 square miles 
more or less; hereinafter referred to as the Air Base; reserving nevertheless 
from the Air Base all mines and minerals; TO HOLD the same unto His 
Majesty the King in right of Canada for a period of ninety-nine years 
from the first day of September Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-one for the purposes of the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of an air base thereon for operations by land or water for the purposes 
set forth in the recital hereto. 
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(2) Such lease shall be authorized or ratified in such manner as may be 
agreed upon by the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland. 

2. During the period of the lease the Government of Canada shall have 
the right to construct, maintain, operate, manage and control an air base 
at the Air Base and without restricting the generality of the foregoing shall 
have as incidental thereto the following rights, namely: 

to build and maintain a roadway approximately 22 miles in length 
from the Air Base to Northwest River and such other roads 
outside the Air Base as may be agreed with the Government of 
Newfoundland from time to time. All roads built hereunder 
outside the Air Base shall become public highways. Where the 
Air Base separates two roads or two parts of the same road, 
passage through the Air Base will be permitted, subject to such 
reasonable limitations as are necessary for the protection of the 
Air Base and its operations; 

( 3 ) to take from the neighbouring streams and rivers such water as may 
*be necessary for the purposes of the Air Base; 

(c) to develop, construct and operate power plants for the use of the Air 

Base and for such purposes to use such water storage and power sites 
as may be agreed and upon such conditions as may be imposed 
by the Government of Newfoundland; 

(d) to construct radio stations and transmission lines and operate com- 

munications by radio, telephone and telegraph for the purposes 
of the Air Base, subject to agreement with the Secretary for Posts 
and Telegraphs of the Government of Newfoundland as to 
frequencies and power output in the case of radio communications; 

(s) to construct docks, wharves, slipways, piers and anchorages for ships 
and aircraft at such places as may from time to time be agreed 
with the Government of Newfoundland. 

3. For the duration of the war and for such time thereafter as the 
Governments agree to be necessary or advisable in the interests of common 
defence: 

(a) the management and control of the Air Base shall be under the 
direction of the Royal Canadian Air Force, wireless and meteoro- 
logical services being supplied by the Department of Transport 
of the Government of Canada; 

(I?) use of the Air Base will be made available to United Kingdom 
military aircraft and to aircraft of the United States Navy and 
Army Air Forces. The Government of Canada may permit the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States to 
erect buildings at the Air Base for the accommodation of aircraft 
and military personnel, and may permit such Governments to 
station Naval and Air Force military personnel at the Air Base; 
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(c) tile use of the Air Base by civil aircraft shall be permitted insofar 

as such use is a necessary part of the war effort^ and the Air Base 
shall be available for such other civilian use as may be mutually 
agreed upon ; 

(d) in addition to any arrangements for the co-ordination of the 

wireless and meteorological services with other operating air 
bases and stations, such services at the Air Base may be co-ordinated 
with those operated by the Government of the United States in 
Canadian territory adjacent to Labrador and by the Royal Air 
Force. 

4. The Government of Canada may from time to time erect within the 
Air Base such works, buildings and fortifications as it may deem to be 
necessary for the maintenance of the Air Base as an operational air base and 
for its defence, and may station at the Air Base such military personnel as 
may be required for the defence thereof. 

5. Civil and military aircraft owned by the Government of Newfound- 
land shall have the right to use the Air Base on terms not less favourable 
than those of the Government of Canada. 

6. The right of the United Kingdom to use the Air Base for*military 
aircraft shall be the subject of consultation and agreement between the 
Governments of Canada, the United Kingdom and Newfoundland after 
the war, and, in the meantime, the rights of the United Kingdom under 
Article 3 of this Agreement shall continue unimpaired. 

7. The Government of Canada will employ Newfoundland labour as 
far as practicable at the Air Base. 

8. Duly authorized officers of the Government of Newfoundland shall 
have access at all reasonable times to the Air Base in the course of the 
carrying out of their duties. 

9. The Government of Canada shall transfer free of cost to the 
Government of Newfoundland any land within the Air Base reasonably 
required by the Government of Newfoundland for the erection of buildings 
for the accommodation of its officials or for any other Government purposes. 

10. In order to avoid doubt it is hereby declared that the laws of 
Newfoundland shall be applicable throughout the Air Base and to all 
persons therein or thereon. 

11. The development of the Air Base being primarily for defence, the 
air base and its facilities shall not during the war be used for civil or for 
commercial operations, except as provided in clause (c) of Article 3 hereof. 
The question of its or their use for civil and commercial operations after 
the war, and all matters incidental thereto, will form the subject of dis- 
cussion between the Governments of Canada, the United Kingdom and 
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Newfoundland, and this discussion will take place not later than twelve 
months after the war. 

12. The Government of Canada agrees that it will not, without the 
consent of the Government of Newfoundland, transfer to any third party 
in whole or in part the rights, powers and authority herein granted to the 
Government of Canada. 

Signed at St. John’s, Newfoundland, in duplicate, this tenth day of 
October, A.D. 1944. 

On behalf of the Government of Canada: 

J. S. MACDONALD. 

On behalf of the Government of Newfoundland: 

" W. W. WOODS. 


APPENDIX E 

BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PART I 

For a comprehensive bibliography on Newfoundland to 1932, see 
The Catalogue of the Royal Emfire Society^ Vol. Ill (London, 1932). 
Below is the list of the main sources drawn upon for Part I. 

CHAPTER I 

Dale, Nelson C., Precambrian and Palezoic Geology of Fortune Bay^ 
Newfoundland (Bulletin of Geological Society of America, New York, 
1927). 

Martin, A. F., The Economic Geography of N ewfoundland^ 1938 (Manu- 
script in Library of Memorial University College, St. John’s). 
Twenhofel, W. M. and MacClintock, Paul, Surface of N ewfoundland 
(Bulletin of Geological Society of America, New York, 1940). 
Newfoundland, Department of Natural Resources, Geological ’Section 
Bulletins Nos. 1-20. 


CHAPTER II 

Chapter II is primarily intended as an interpretation of the economic 
aspects of Newfoundland’s history. Its summary character has made inad- 
visable any attempt at detailed annotation. The source material other than 
statistics (for which see Statistical Appendix) has been derived from the 
standard histories of Newfoundland, especially from: 

Prowse, D. W., a History of Newfoundland (London, 1895). 

Rogers, J. P., Newfoundland^ Vol, IV, Part IV, Historical Geografhy of 
the British Colonies^ ed. A. P. Lucas (Oxford, 1911). 

Harvey, M. and Hatton, J., Newfoundland (London, 1883). 

Tocque, Philip, N ewfoundland as it was and as it is in i8yy (Toronto, 
1878). 

On the interpretative side, the author has leaned heavily upon Innis, 
H. A., The Cod Fisheries (Toronto, 1940), but assistance was drawn in 
varying degrees from: 

The Cambridge History of the British Emfire^ Vol. I (Cambridge, 1929), 
Vol. VI (Cambridge, 1930). 

Dominions Royal Commission, Natural Resources of the British Emfire^ 
Minutes of Evidence taken in 1914^ Final Refort^ 1918, 

Grant, Ruth F., The Canadian Atlantic Fishery (Toronto, 1934). 
Lounsbury, R. G., The British Fishery at Newfoundland^ 4-1^6^ 
(New Haven, 1934). 

McGrath, P. T., Newfoundland in 1911 (London, 1911). 
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McLintock, a. H., The Establishment of Constitutional Government in 
Newfoundland^ jySs-i^S^ (London, 1941). 

Saunders, S. A., Studies in the Economy of the Maritime Provinces 
(Toronto, 1939). 

Seitz, D. C., N ewfoundland (London, 1927). 

Smallwood, J. R., ed., The Book of N ewfoundland^ Vols. I-II (St. John’s, 

n.d.). 

Tait, R. H., N ewfoundland (New York, 1939). 

Gwynn, S., ‘‘Newfoundland and Ireland” (F ortnightly y January, 1934). 

Harris, C. A., “Newfoundland” {Quarterly Reviewy April, 1934). 

MacKay, R. a., “Newfoundland Reverts to the Status of a Colony” 
{American Political Science Review y October, 1934). 

Paton, J. L., “Newfoundland: Its Plight and Its Pill” {Contemforary 
RevieWy January, 1^34). 

“Newfoundland Ceases to be Self-governing” {Round Tabley September, 

1941). 

Journals of the N ewfoundland House of Assembly, 

Re fort of the Newfoundland Royal Commissiony 1^33 (Amulree Refort), 
CHAPTERS III-VI 

Forest Resources and Industries, A Memorandum prepared for the British 
Empire Forestry Convention (London, 1920). 

North America Forest Research Investigatory Project on Forestry and Allied 
Subjects y conducted by the National Statey and Provincial GovernmentSy 
Schools of Forestryy Scientific Schools y and Private Interests in CanadUy 
N ewfoundland y and the United Statesy igig-igio (Bulletin, National 
Research Council, Vol. I, 1920). 

Newfoundland Government, Pafers Relating to a Long Range Reconstruct 
tion Policy y Vols. I«II, 1938. 

Turner, Capt. Jack, “The Forests of Newfoundland”, in Smallwood, 
The Book of N ewfoundland y Vol. I. 

Newfoundland Government, Refort on Land Settlement in N ewfoundlandy 
by J. H. Gorvin, 1938. 

Newfoundland Government, Second Report, 1939, On the Develofment 
of Agriculture and Land Settlements in N ewfoundlandy by Professor 
J. A. Hanley. 

Newfoundland, Department of Natural Resources, Agricultural Section, 
Bulletin No. i, Refort on Agricultural Conditions and Possibilities of 
Develofment thereof m N ewfoundlandy by W. W. Baird, 1934. 

Newfoundland, Department of Rural Reconstruction, Agricultural Division, 
Bulletin No. 5, Schemes for the Encouragement of Agriculture and 
Stock Raisingy by A. B. Banks, 1937. 

Newfoundland, Department of Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction, Agri- 
cultural Section, Bulletin No. 3, Exhibition Policy y by H. K. Mac- 
Charles, 1938. 

Newfoundland, Department of Agriculture, mimeographed report on Land 
Settlements y 1941. 
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Newfoundland, Geological Survey, Information Circulars, especially No. 4, 
Mines ani Mineral Resources of N ewfoundlandy by A. K. Snelgrove, 
1938. 

Hayes, A. O., W abana Iron Ore of N ewfoundland (Canada, Department of 
Mines, Geological Survey, Memoir No. 78, 1915). 

Newfoundland, Department of Fisheries, Annual Report, 1894, (^‘Nielson’s 
Fishery Report”). 

Reports of Newfoundland Fisheries Board. 

Annual Reports of Fishery Research Laboratory. 

Department of Natural Resources, Research Bulletins y especially: 

No. I. Biology of the Salmon taken in N ewfoundland Waters in rpjr, 
by Sheila Taylor Lindsay and Harold Thompson, 1932. 
No. 2. Observations on the Economic Biology of the Caflin, by G. F. 
Sleggs, 1932. 

No. 6. The Occurrence and Biological features of Haddock in the 
H ewfoundland Areay by Harold Thompson, 1939. 

No. 7. Investigations into the Life History of the Lobster on the West 
Coast of N ewfoundland y 1938, by W. Templeman, 1939. 
No. II. The N ewfoundland Lobster fishery'. An Account of Statisticsy 
Methods, and Important LawSy by W. Templeman, 1941. 

Department of Natural Resources, Service Bulletins y especially: 

No. I. The Dried Codfish Industry, by N. L. Macpherson, 1935. 
No. 2. Memorandum on the Lobster Industry, by Harold Thompson, 
I934‘ 

No. 3. N ewfoundland Cod Liver Oil, by N. L. Macpherson, 1937. 
No. 7. Production and Composition of Commercial Salt, by Anna M. 
Wilson, 1938. 

No. 9. Approved Methods of Handling Codfish for Salting and Drying, 
by W. F. Hampton, 1938. 

No. 10. Production of fish Meal with Simple Home-Made Equipment, 
by J. F. Murphy, 1939. 

No. II. fish Meal and Its Uses, by Anna M. Wilson, 1939. 

No. 12. Elementary Principles of food Preservation, by W. F. 
Hampton, 1939. 

Department of Natural Resources, Economic Bulletins'. 

No. I. A Survey of the fisheries of Newfoundland and Recommenda- 
tions for a Scheme of Research, by Harold Thompson, 
1931 - 

No. 2. The Marketing of fishery Products in Newfoundland, by 
Henry King, 1937. 

No. 3. Report of the Commission of Enquiry Investigating the Sea 
fisheries of N ewfoundland and Labrador, 1937. 

No. 4. Report of fisheries Research Committee, 1937. 

No. 5. United States of America fishery Market Survey, by J. Maurice, 

1937- 
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No. 6. Methods of Frodiiction and Curing of Norwegian Fishy by 
Captain W. H. Foote, 1938. ? 

No. 7. Cuba Fisher'^ Market Surz;eyy by J. Maurice, 1937. 

Review of Refort of Commission of Enquiry Investigating the Sea Fisheries 
of N ewfoundland and Labrador ^ ip 37 , by Henry King, in Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science^ May, 193^* 

Rules and Regulations made under the Codfish Exfortation Acty also Rules 
and Regulations relating to the Standardization of Codfish^ and including 
Proceedings of the Convention of Licensed Codfish Exforters^ 1920. 
Rules and Regulations resfecting the Fisheries of N ewfoundland, 1933. 
Refort of the Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime 
Provinces and the Magdalen Islands (Ottawa, 1928). 

Nova Scotia Economic Council, Proceedings of Nova Scotia Fisheries Con- 
ference (Halifax, f938). 

Imperial Economic Committee: Refort of the Imferial Economic Committee 
on Marketing and Prefaring for Market of Foodstuffs Produced within 
the Emfire, Fifth Report — Fish. 1927. 

Empire Marketing Board: The Relative Values of Cod Liver Oils from 
Various Sources, by Professors J. C. Drummond and T. P. Hilditch 
(London, 1930). 

Nova Scotia Economic Council: 

Report No. 16, 1937, The Cod Liver Oil Trade, 

Report No. 34, 1939, The Production of Cod Liver Oil, 

Hawes & Company, London: Annual Reforts on the Salt Codfish Trade, 

The following secondary works are especially useful for study of the 
fishing industry: 

Grant, Ruth F., of, cit, 

Innis, H. a., of. cit. 

The ^^Amulree^^ Refort, 1933. 

Chafe, Levi G., Sealing Book (Chafe’s Sealing Book) collection of Annual 
Pamphlet Reports. 

Carroll, Michael, The Seal and Herring Fisheries of Newfoundland 
(Montreal, 1873). 

Greene, W. H., The Wooden Walls among the Ice Floes (London, 1933). 
Hawes, G. and A. W., Memorandum on the Marketing of Salt Codfish in 
Eurofean Markets (Typewritten Report in University of Toronto 
Library) . 

K'ean, Abraham, Old and Young Ahead (London, 1935). 

Tressler, D. G., Marine Products of Commerce (New York, 1923). 

CHAPTERS IV-VI 

Bates, Stewart, Comfetition of Canadian and Newfoundland Fisheries 
(Salt Fish Board, Halifax, 1941. Mimeographed.) 

Coaker, Sir W. F. (ed.). Twenty Years of the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union of N ewfoundland (St. John’s, 1930). 
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Dorr, G. H. and J. V. and Faxon, W. O., Refort on Economic Conditions 
in N ewfoundland (St. John’s, 1940. Mimeographed.) 

Liddell, Thomas K., Industrial Survey of Newfoundland, September- 
October, 1938, April-September, 1939 (published by the Newfoundland 
Government, St. John’s, 1940). 

Mackenzie, W. C., A Statement of the Trade Position of Newfoundland 
(Salt Fish Board, Halifax, 1941. Mimeographed.) 
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394 ^^-, 396? 397 ? 398, 400, 467^- 
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Netherlands, The (Holland), 5, 6, 
13? 15? 107, 139, 252, 501. 
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286, 339, 342, 362, 412, 414, 

415, 417, 419, 422, 423, 424/2., 
426, 427, 429, 430, 433, 456, 
489. 

Newcastle, Duke of, 284/2., 286, 

416. 

New England, 53, 63, 64, 131, 133, 
265-6, 334, 387, 390. 
Newfoundland: 

Agriculture: See Agriculture. 
Airfields: See Airfields. 


Newfoundland: {Confd.)\ 

Amulree Commission and Report: 
See Amulree Commission. 

Aviation (Civil) : See Aviation. 

Banks and Banking: See Banks 
and Banking. 

Bases (Defence) : See Bases. 

Birthrate: See Population. 

Business and Business Organiza- 
tion, 14, 65, 66, 97, 1 12-19, 
121. 

Co-operatives, 184-8, 222-3, 233, 
234. See also Credit System, 
Merchandising. 

Capital : Local Business — 1 1 4, 
115,117-19; Foreign — , 98-9, 
loi, 107, iio-ii, 117-19, 
137? 293 - 

Census, 14, 24, 51-2, 56/2., 102, 
103, 120, 122, 124, 132-4, 
140. 

Civil Service, 27, 121, 216-17, 
223. 

Climate, 41, 45-6, 102, 106, 232, 
487-8, 491. 

Communications: See Transpor- 
tation and Communications. 

Confederation with Canada: See 
Canada, Confederation. 

Consumers’ goods and Supplies, 
17, 25, 36, I13, 116, 117, 
124, 127, 137, 200, 204, 222, 
237. 

Co-operative Movement: See Co- 
operative Movement. 

Credit system: See Credit system. 

Currency, 64, 69, 146-9, 155, 
234-5. 

Customs tariff: See Taxation. 

Death-rate: See Population. 

Debt (Public), 16, 27, 37, 65, 
69? 73 - 4 ? 76 > 190-6, 213, 239, 
415? 423? 435 ? 449 ? 451-2? 
454-9. Table of, IQ2. Defence, 
3-13? 27, 35? 36, 50, 60, 130, 
220, 224, 225, 228, 231, 241, 
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Newfoundland: Debt (Cont^d,): 
246, 247, 413, 420, 431-2, 
435 . 436, 438, 440, 442-3. 
453 . 454 . 4 Bi,Pt. II, CL XIV 
(484-507) 5 Dept, of Justice 
and Defence, 212. See also 
Canada, United Kingdom, 
United States (Defence). 

Education: See Education. 

Emigration; See Emigration. 

Employment: See Employment. 

Exports: See Trade. 

Fishery: See Fishery. 

Foreign Exchange, 23, 145-9, 

235. 238. 

Forest industry: See Forest indus- 
try and Forest products. 

Geological Survey, no, 215. 

Government, 74, 212-18. 

Municipal Government, 150-6. 

Handicrafts, 103, 158, 175, 176, 
182. 

Hospitals and Nursing Stations: 
See Hospitals. 

Housing: See Homes, housing. 

Immigration: See Immigration. 

Income Tax: See Taxation. 

Industries, 48-9, 52, 54, 65, 69, 
71, Ft. I, Ch. Ill, 120, 122, 
126, 200, 236. See also Agri- 
culture, Fishery, Forest Indus- 
try, Manufacturing, Mining. 
Statistical Appendix, Tables 2, 
4 . 5 - 

Infant Mortality; See Public 
Health. 

Labour: See Labour. 

Labrador: See Labrador. Labrador 
Boundary Dispute: See Canada. 

Land Settlement: See Agriculture. 

Liquor Traffic: See Liquor Traffic. 

Manufacturing: See Manufactur- 
ing. 

Markets: See Trade. 

Medical Services: See Medical 
Services. 


Newfoundland: {Confd,): 

Minerals, Mining Industry: See 
Minerals and Mining Industry. 
Municipal Govt, and Institutions: 

See Municipal Govt. 

National Income, 18-26, 49, 75, 

528-33. 

Natural Resources, 13-16, 43-9, 
78-110. 

Expenditures on, 201-25. 
enues from, 209; see also 
229, 237, 424-85, 526. 
Pensions: See Pensions. 

Police, 151^. 

Population: See Population. 

Postal and Telegraph services: See 
Transportation. 

Public Finance: See Public Fin- 
ance. 

Public Health and Welfare: See 
Public Health and Welfare. 
Pulp and Paper: See Pulp and 
Paper. 

Racial groups: See Population. 
Railway: See Railway. 

Relief of indigents and unem- 
ployed: See Relief. 

Religious denominations: See Pop- 
ulation. 

Representative Government, 32, 
33, 268. Representative Assem- 
bly, 138, 158. 

Responsible Government, (Self- 
government), 4, 27, 28-33, 39? 
74-7, 130 ,217, 218, Pt. II 
(265-74), 281, 292, 294, 396, 
399 . 451, 463. 

Roads and Highways: See Roads 
and Highways. 

Royal Commission: See Amulree 
Commission. 

Sealing Industry: See Sealing In- 
dustry. 

Settlement and colonization: See 
Settlement and colonization. 
Soil: See Agriculture. 
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Newfoundland: {Cont^d,): 

Standards of Living, 23-26, 39, 
72, 133, 152, 171-3, 204. 
Strategic Position, 4-13, 41 “3? 
219, 231, Pt. II, Ch. I (245- 
64), Pt. II, Ch. XIV (484- 
507), 420. Se^ also Defence. 
Taxation: See Taxation. 
Topography, 44, 484-8, 491 • ^ 
Tourist industry: Sea Tourist in- 
dustry. 

Trade (External) : See Trade. 
Transportation: See Transporta- 
tion. 

Wages and Salaries: See Labour. 
Water Power, 15, 98, 102, ill, 
491- 

Whaling Industry: See Whales, 
Whaling. 

Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
129, 189. 

Newfoundland French Treaties Act, 
321. 

Newfoundland Power and Paper Co., 
98. 

New York, 42, 61, 69, 117, 489, 
498. 

Nickel, III. 

‘^Nonia”, 174-5, i8l. 

North Sea, 5, 6, 264. 

North Sea Fisheries Conventions, 
iSpiy iSgjy 296, 298, 329, 330, 

357. 

North West River, 182, 465, 496. 

Norway, 6, 13, 20, 67, 83, 85, 90, 
141, 143, 271, 299, 501. 

Notre Dame Bay, 49, 266, 347, 
485. Memorial Hospital, 178, 
180, 182. 

Nova Scotia, 5, 19, 41, 61, 63, 91, 
123^^., 133, 167?^., 251, 257, 
261, 268, 271, 286, 305, 335, 
337. 339. 362, 412, 414, 415, 
4 ^ 7 . 4^9. 422, 423. 424^*5 
426, 427, 429, 430, 434, 441, 
442, 489, 499. 

Co-operative movement, 187-8. 


Nova Scotia {Confd ,) : 

Steel industry, 15, 47, 57, 63, 
68, 107, 108, 109, 139. 
Nursing service, 174-83. 

O’Brien, Sir Terence, 307-11, 
fassiniy 315-16, 326, 360-81, 

fassiniy 45 I, 458, 464. 

Ogdensburg Agreement, 495. 

Oil, Petroleum Products, 6, 73, 113, 
136. Fish Oil, 94, 340, 342. 
Cod Liver Oil, 56, 70, 71, 84-5, 
352. Herring Oil, 86, 87. Seal 
Oil, 43, 89, 266, 344, 346, 359. 
Whale Oil, 90. 

Orphanages, 182, 183. 

Ottawa, 489. Ottawa Agreements, 
jp52, 69-71, 137. Ottawa Con- 
ference, j<?p5, 449#* 

Palliser, Gov. Hugh, 461. 
Palliser’s Act, 177-^, 268. 

Palliser’s Surrogate Commissions, 
1765 and 1765, 468. 

Palmerston, Lord, 278. 

Parkhurst, Anthony, 249, 251. 

Parks, George Bruner, 249;/. 
Paterson, William C., 357. 
Pauncefote, Sir Julian, 361-72, 
'passim. 

Pecuniary Claims Tribunal, 410. 
Pembroke, Earl of, 251. 

Pennel, 298, 300. 

Pensions: Old Age — , 375^., 152, 
183, 198. 

War — , 198-9. 

Widows’ and Orphans’ i\llow- 
ances, 152, 183, 198. 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, 

8.^ 494. 495. 497. 5o6. 

Perrier, Sir A., 279, 280, 281. 

Petty Harbour, 252. 

Pierre, Admiral, 292, 293. 

Pigeard, Captain, 281. 
Pigeard-Merivale Convention, iSsj'y 
281-2. 

Pigou, 18, 23. 

Pinsent, Judge, 463, 464. 
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Placentia Bay, 87, 90, 91, 254, 
267, 337, 338, 453, 486, 490. 

Point Riche. See Cape Riche. 
Police, 152. 

Pope, Joseph, 41 it /., ^ic)n.y 

420//., 422//., 4277/., 4297/., 

431//., 4327/. 

Population, 13, 14, 17, 51-2, 55-6, 
1 1 3, 131-4, 1637/., 164, 266-7, 
422, 424, 455, 485. 

Birthrate, 17, 153-4. 

Death-rate, 134. 

Racial Groups, 52. 

Religious denominations, 52, 75, 
152, 159, 163. 

Port-au-choix, 282, 305. 
Port-au-Port, 267, 282. 
Port-aux-Basques, 49, 59, 93, 99, 
453 . 458, 491 * 

Portugal, 20, 22, 42, 43, 57, 65, 
67, 83, 1 16, 140, 142, 248. 
Prince Edward Island, 19, 1237/., 
1677/., 286, 305, 339, 343, 

415 7/., 417, 422, 423, 424, 426, 
456. 457 . 458 - 

Privateers, 258, 259, 261, 267, 269. 
Protestants, Protestant School Boards, 
159, 269. 

Prowse, D. W., 2497/., 280. 

Public Finance, 26-9, 36, 72-5, -Pt. 
I, Ch. XI (189-210), 226-8, 229, 
2 3 9-40 ; in confederation nego- 
tiations, 415, 424, 431, 444, 
445, 449 - 59 - J^ebt, 190-4; Ex- 
penditures, 193-201; Revenue, 
19, 25, 28, 203-10. See also 
Taxation. Tables 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, Statistical Appendix. 
Public Health and Welfare, 26, 27, 
152-3, Pt. I, Ch. IX (170-84), 
198-201, 210. 

Board of Health, 180. 

Dept, of Public Health and Wel- 
fare, 180, 197-8, 21 1. 

Table of Expenditures, 525. 
Health Insurance, 179-80. 


Public Health {Cont^iS)'. 

Health and Public Welfare Act, 
jp5J, 181. 

Infant Mortality, 17, 170-1, 174, 
177 : 

Nutrition (Diet), 158, 170, 

171-3, 174, 177, 178, 238. 
Sanitation, 153-4, 175, 184. 
Tuberculosis, 1 70, 171, 173, 179, 
184. 

See also'. Hospitals and Nursing 
Services, Homes and Housing, 
Medical Services, Pensions, Re- 
lief, Welfare and Social Serv- 
ices. 

Public utilities, 68, 117, 348. 

Public Works, Dept, of, 212. 

Puerto Rico, 142. 

Pulp and Paper (Newsprint) indus- 
try, 14. 15. 17. 18, 45 , 48, 57, 
65, 68, 72, 96-101, 122, 129, 
138, 145, 204, 215, 22rO, 235, 
465. 

Pyrophylite, 48. 

Quebec, 131, 1687/., 1807/., 417, 
461, 466-7, 468, 469, 473, 475, 
476, 477 . 481, 488, 492 - 
Quebec Act, 1774, 462. 

Quebec Conference, 1864, 413, 

4157/., 418-22, 436, 452. 
Quebec Resolutions, 422-6, 428, 
429, 431. 435 - 

Quidi Vidi (Fort Pepperell), 9, 496. 
Quirpon Islands, 282, 336, 408. 

Radar, 5087/. 

Railways, Newfoundland, 48-9, 58- 
60, 66, 1 1 7, 192; Finances, 16, 
195-6, 216. See also 29, 36, 54, 
63, 129, 312, 322, 323, 325, 
415, 444, 452, 453, 457, 458, 
485, 486. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 249, 250. 
Ramea Islands (Ramean Is.), 335, 
336, 347. 408. 

Random Island, 48. 
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Reciprocity Treaty, i8s4i 272, 283, 
337 - 43 . 413. 415. 427 - 
Red Island, 282. 

Reed, Albert E. & Co., 98. 

Reid, Robert, 59, 66, 98. 

Reid, Whitelaw, 392-8 fassim. 
Relief, of indigents, of unemployed, 
16, 17, 36/5?., 66, 72, 104, 143, 
1 5 1-2, 172, 180, 198-200, 

21 1, 237, 299, 444. 
Expenditures, 1933-41^ lOOn, 
Religious denominations. See Popu- 
lation. 

Revenue Act of 1863, 468. 

Rigolet, 182. 

Ripon, Lord, 455^-, 456/2., 457/^., 
458. 

Roads and Highways, 16, 50, 68, 
95? 103? 151-2, 196-8, 216, 
347, 424, 431, 485 - 
Expenditures, 1933-42, 196. 

Rock Point, 282. 

Rogers, J. D., 52, 305. 

Romaine River, 479, 482, 483. 
Roman Catholic Church, 52, 158, 
159, 162, 164, 269, 438. 
Roman Catholic School Boards, 

159- 

Root, Senator, 386, 400, 402. 
Rosebery, Lord, 354. 

Rotary Club of St. John’s, 175-6, 

183. 

Rothney, Gordon O., 261/2. 

Royal Commission on Newfound- 
land. See Amulree Commission. 
Royal Canadian Air Force, 499. See 
also Canada, Defence. 

Royal Canadian Navy, 9, 5 00- 1. See 
also Canada, Defence. 

Royal Navy and Naval officers, 5, 6, 
7, 13, 245, 247, 253, 254, 258, 
263, 265, 269, 296-7, 306, 308, 
312, 315, 316, 318-19, 323, 391, 
396, 398, 443, 493, 497, 499, 
500, 501, 502. 

Sackville-West, Sir Lionel, 290, 
355 ? 357 - 


Sailing vessels, 29, 60-2, 65. 

Saint John, N.B., 488, 489. 
Salisbury, Lord, and Govt., 301, 
303? 313? 3 H> 315? 3 ^ 7 ? 326, 
329? 347 ? 348^^^., 352 > 357 ? 3 ^ 3 ? 
364, 367/2., 368/2. 

Salmon, 43, 57, 68, 70, 92, 93, 
115, 188, 288, 329, 473, 475, 
481. 

Salt Codfish Association, 80. 

Salvation Army, 159, 162. 

Sandwich Bay, 465. 

Santa Cruz Oil Co., 87. 

Saunders, 427/2., 446/2. 

Scientific and Technical services, 
IIO, 202, 217, 218, 237, 241. 
See also Civil Service, Newfound- 
land. 

Scott, M. H. A., 293/2. 

Sealing industry, seals, sealskins, seal 
oil, 43, 56, 57, 88-90, 1 1 2, 266, 
344, 346, 359, 475. Seal Skin- 
ners’ Union, 129. 

Settlement and colonization, 13, 43, 
50, 51, 52, 100, 102, 113, 

150, 151? 153? 154? 157? 163, 

251-7, 262, 265, 266-7, 271, 
272, 295, 312, 336, 415, 485, 
497 - 

Jliand settlement schemes: See 
Agriculture. 

Markland, 104-6. 

Seventh Day Adventists, 159. 

Shea, Sir Ambrose, 303, 304, 342, 
356? 359 ? 374 ? 415? 418, 420, 
421, 422, 424, 430, 436, 445, 
446. 

Shippee, L. B., 338/2., 343/2. 

Shop and Office Workers Dispute, 
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